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Many among us are old enough to remember the visit of 
Messrs. de Tocqueville and de Beaumont, and the sensation 
produced throughout Christendom by the appearance of La 
Democratie en Amérique, from the pen of the former of these 
gentlemen. Democracy in America! Who in the year 1832 
could have foretold the meaning these words would have in 
this year 18667 If it were given to any human being then 
living to foresee the condition and prospects of our country at 
this moment, that person was certainly not M. de Tocqueville. 
Much as he studied and well as he understood our institutions, 
—and he studied them deeply and with great fairness, — he 
signally failed, as late events have shown, to discover the real 
secret of their nature, or to fathom the character of our people. 
His book has been so much read, and has had, as we think, so 
considerable an influence in Europe, and particularly in Eng- 
land, as to have led to great misunderstanding in relation to 
the late Rebellion. Under this persuasion, we believe that a 
little time may be well spent in pointing out, and accounting 
for, a very grave mistake of the writer in a most important 
particular. 

It will be recollected that Messrs. de Tocqueville and de 
Beaumont were sent by King Louis Philippe expressly to study 
the institutions of the United States; and certainly the task 
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could not have been confided to better hands. As regards M. 
de Tocqueville, besides his other qualifications, no one who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance can have failed to notice an 
urbanity and courtesy of manner such as are seldom met with. 
A grandson of the great and virtuous Malesherbes, he had all 
the refinement and rational love of liberty which belonged to 
what was called in France la noblesse de robe, —a title by which 
the old families of the legal profession were known, — naturally 
coupled with the feeling of caste which belongs -to such a de- 
scent. It is well to bear this in mind, as it will tend to account 
for the general tone of M. de Tocqueville’s opinions. The clew 
to that gentleman’s theories can in no way be so well given as 
in his own words. 

The Introduction to his “ Democracy in America” begins 
thus. (We will here premise, that, having no English copy 
at hand, we translate from Gosselin’s Paris edition of 1836.) 


“ Among the novel objects which, during my stay in the United States, 
attracted my attention, none struck me more forcibly than the equality 
of conditions. I soon discovered the prodigious influence of this leading 
fact on the march of society ; it gives a certain direction to public spirit, 
a certain character to the laws; new maxims to those who govern, and 
peculiar habits to the governed. I at once saw that this same fact ex- 
tends its influence far beyond political and legal questions, and that it 
is no less powerful in its operation on civil society than on the govern- 
ment. It creates opinions, gives rise to sentiments, suggests customs, 
and modifies all that it does not originate.” 


He then goes on to speak of Europe, and gives a most clear 
and interesting account of the growth of the same spirit of 
equality there, especially in France, and sums up as follows : — 


“The whole book on which the reader is now to enter has been 
written under the impression of a sort of religious terror, produced in 
the mind of the author by the prospect of this irresistible revolution, 
which has been marching on through so many ages in spite of every 
obstacle, and which we still see advancing in the midst of the ruins 
itself has made.” 


He draws a very just distinction between the result of this 
tendency in France and in the United States; but it is easy to 
see that the dread of our example in this respect is a bugbear 
which perpetually haunts him. 
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It is moreover very important, in forming a judgment of the 
value of M. de Tocqueville’s work, to keep in mind the state in 
which he found things among us at the time of his visit in 1832. 
It was, as we all know, most critical. The prologue was then 
being recited of the great drama on which the curtain has just 
fallen. John C. Calhoun was then at the acme of his doleful 
career ; the cry of nullification was then at its loudest, to be 
succeeded in no long time by the more appalling watchword 
of Secession. State rights, the true construction of the Consti- 
tution, the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, tariffs, and the “ forty- 
bale” theory were the standing topics of angry discussion in 
all parts of the Union. While the controversy was carried on 
at the North with quite enough of eagerness and warmth, it 
was raging south of Mason and Dixon’s line with a degree of 
bitterness which might well cause astonishment to a foreigner 
newly come among us, and tend to mislead him in his estimate 
of the people and government. It was at such a period that 
M. de Tocqueville set foot on our shores, with a sincere desire 
to form an impartial judgment of the nature of our institutions, 
and of the probable destiny of our country. What means he 
took to this end will be best explained by himself. 


“When,” he says in his Introduction, “a point could be settled by 
means of written documents, I have been careful to refer to the original 
texts or to the most authentic and highly approved works. I have 
in my notes pointed out my authorities, which any one may verify. 
Whenever it was a question of opinions, of political customs, or of the 
study of manners, I have endeavored to consult the best-informed per- 
sons. In respect to important or doubtful matters, I was not contented 
with a single witness, but decided upon a balance of authorities. 

“Here I must of course ask the reader to believe me on my simple 
word. I might often have cited, in support of what I advance, the au- 
thority of names which either are or deserve to be well known, but I 
have abstained from doing so. The stranger is often made acquainted, 
at the fireside of his host, with important truths which the latter would 
perhaps have withheld from the ear of friendship ; with him constrained 
silence is relieved; there is nothing to fear from his imprudence, for 
he passes on. 

“ All these confidential communications were recorded by me as I 
received them, but they will never go beyond my portfolio. I prefer 
to weaken the effect of my statements, than to add my name to the 
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list of travellers who repay by mortification and embarrassment the 
generous hospitality they have received.” 


This resolution of M. de Tocqueville is no more than might 
have been expected from his propriety of feeling. This praise- 
worthy reticence locks up, however, as we suppose, the key to 
the true interpretation of M. de Tocqueville’s book. Could we 
see the authority for some of the writer’s heresies, we should 
probably have little difficulty in recognizing the ear-mark of 
their true owner. 

The result of M. de Tocqueville’s mode of proceeding is just 
what might have been looked for. So long as he discusses the 
origin and history of our government, which he gets at by con- 
sulting historical and other documents, nothing can be more 
fair or more trustworthy than what he has to say. Not only 
are his facts indisputable, but his manner of stating and eluci- 
dating them is all that could be wished. Not so when he comes 
to deal with the questions of the day, and the future of the 
United States. That section of his tenth chapter which is 
headed, “‘ What are the Chances of the Duration of the Amer- 
ican Union, and what are the Dangers which threaten it,” is a 
standing example of reasoning refuted by events, as well as a 
warning to authors, however able, who undertake to pronounce 
upon the institutions of a country on the strength of a few 
months’ acquaintance. M. de Tocqueville fell into the mistake 
of attempting to decide, by a process of reasoning a@ priori, a 
question not to be settled but by the crucial test, which might 
never be applied. He assumes at the outset that the United 
States are a mere confederation of sovereignties. In this sec- 
tion, he says : — 


“Tf a contest should arise to-day between the States and the Union, 
it is easy to perceive that the latter must succumb. I question even 
whether the struggle could ever be brought to a serious issue. When- 
ever an obstinate resistance shall be made to the Federal government, 
it will give in (on le verra céder). Experience has proved thus far, 
that, whenever a state has obstinately insisted upon anything, and was 
resolved to obtain what it asked, it has never failed to succeed; and 
when it has refused point-blank to act, it has been let alone.” 


This statement he undertakes to prove by a course of reason- 
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ing which, though now quite worthless otherwise, is not without 
its use in showing how the wisest men may deceive themselves 
when arguing in support of a foregone conclusion. He lays 
down with great minuteness the distinction between the pre- 
rogatives which belong to the national government and those 
which belong to the separate States, and concludes that the 
latter must needs prevail over the former; that the local sov- 
ereignties are constantly gaining ground, so that the national 
government, growing daily more and more weak, must finally 
die of inanition. He follows up the argument with a cogency 
of logic which defies all refutation, winding up the whole 
with an axiom from which, he ventures to affirm, there is no 
escape. 

“Tt seems then certain to me, that if one portion of the Union wished 
seriously to separate from the other, not only would it be impossible to 
prevent it, but that prevention would not even be attempted. The 
existing government will therefore last only so long as every one of 
the States composing it shall continue to wish to form a part of it.” 


So confident is M. de Tocqueville that this position is impreg- 
nable, that he goes on in the following complacent strain : — 


“ This point settled, we see our way more clearly (nous voici plus a 
Taise). We need no longer trouble ourselves to inquire whether the 
confederate States actually can separate, but whether or not they will 
desire to remain united.” 


He then goes into a minute examination of the inducements 
the States have to remain together; which, in the existing 
state of things, is, to say the least, amusing. A favorite notion 
of M. de Tocqueville was, that the State governments, being 
more immediately connected with the domestic interests and 
every-day concerns of men, would in time become the great 
objects of ambition, and would eventually gain the ascendency 
over the national Congress. Now, nothing is more notorious 
than that the fact is just the other way. As the concerns of 
the nation become more vast, and the offices, diplomatic and 
domestic, more important and desirable, a seat in Congress is 
the constant aim of every aspirant for political distinction ; the 
local legislatures being, for such men, merely stepping-stones 
to that object. 
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But we will allow M. de Tocqueville to proceed with the de- 
velopment of his views on the general question of the nation- 
ality of the United States. He says further: — 


“T have shown, in another place, that the object of the Federal Con- 
stitution was not to establish a league, but to create a national govern- 
ment. The Americans, in all the cases provided for in their Constitu- 
tion, form but one and the same people. Upon all these points, the 
national will, as in all constitutional communities, is expressed by 
means of majorities. The majority having once decided, the duty of 
the minority is to submit. Such is the legal doctrine, and the only one 
in accordance with the text of the Constitution and the known inten- 
tions of those who established it. 

“The nullifiers of the South affirm, on the contrary, that the Amer- 
icans, in forming the Union, had no intention of consolidating them- 
selves into one and the same people, but that they meant only to form 
a league of independent States; whence it follows that each State, hav- 
ing preserved its complete sovereignty, if not in action, at least in 
principle, has the right to interpret the laws of Congress, and to sus- 
pend, within its own limits, those which it thinks opposed to the Con- 
stitution or to justice. 

“The doctrine of Nullification is embodied in a sentence pronounced 
in 1833 before the Senate of the United States by Mr. Calhoun, the 
acknowledged leader of the nullifiers of the South. ‘The Constitu- 
tion,’ he says, ‘is a contract, in which the States appear in the attitude 
of sovereigns. Now, wherever a contract is made between parties 
who acknowledge no common arbiter, each of them reserves to it- 
self the right of judging independently the extent of its obligation.’ 
It is manifest,” adds M. de Tocqueville, “that a doctrine like this an- 
nuls in principle the federal bond, and, in fact, brings back the state 
of anarchy from which the Americans had been delivered by the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 


We here see Mr. Calhoun laying down the law without the 
least reservation, and begging the whole question in dispute ; 
and we have seen M. de Tocqueville coming to the same result 
by a logical argument in all the forms. M. de Tocqueville 
here declares, very justly, that Mr. Calhoun’s doctrine leads to 
anarchy, by annulling the federal contract ; we have also seen 
that he has proved, to his own satisfaction at least, that the 
doctrine may be sustained by strictly logical reasoning. It fol- 
lows that M. de Tocqueville himself thinks that the federal bond 
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is of no virtue, being dependent on the will of any one recalci- 
trant State ; consequently the Americans are constantly threat- 
ened with a return of the state of anarchy from which they 
were delivered by the Constitution. 

We might go further; but we think our readers will by this 
time agree with us, that M. de Tocqueville’s “ religious terror” 
of social equality, imperceptibly to himself, warped his judg- 
ment. We propose to show presently some of the effects of his 
false conclusions. 

With his hereditary prejudices, it is perhaps unfortunate 
that his visit to this country took place just at the moment 
when the great convulsion, whose heavings have not yet sub- 
sided, was beginning to stir the minds of men. Assailed on 
all sides by the clashing doctrines of contending parties; mis- 
led, or bewildered, by the specious fallacies of Calhoun and his 
adherents ; alarmed at the growth of levelling ideas which had, 
not long before, rent his native country,—he was but too 
ready to seek, in the probable preponderance of State rights, 
a last hope for the old conservative doctrines which were strug- 
gling at home against the two extremes of popular license 
and the despotism of a single ruler. He accordingly mis- 
understood the vacillation of the Executive when the State of 
South Carolina boldly put forward pretensions to a right to 
nullify the decrees of Congress, and asserted the sovereignty 
she claimed never to have parted with. He attributed the un- 
willingness of Congress to deal summarily with such a case 
to a consciousness of weakness, whereas it grew out of love 
of the Union, and the desire to stave off as long as possible, by 
temporizing and compromise, the dreaded moment when the 
question of nationality must be met. All men felt a dread 
of what many saw to be inevitable, and hoped to pass the bit- 
ter draught to another generation. The gifted author had 
hardly closed his eyes on earthly things, when the momentous 
problem he had pondered with such anxious solicitude was 
solved. 

So long as there was hope of preserving the Constitution by 
mildness and forbearance, the people of the United States held 
back from the fated contest. Once convinced that the Union 
was seriously assailed, and the existence of the government 
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endangered, they sprang to their feet, and scattered to the 
winds the whole fabric of sophistries which had muddled the 
brains of political dreamers at home, and fed the hopes of 
the enemies of freedom the world over. Where are now the 
visions of Calhoun? Where the cobweb arguments of prag- 
matical lawyers, who, blinded by prejudice or slaves of literal 
construction, could not see the difference between a traitor 
with arms in his hands and a political partisan in ordinary 
times? Where is now the godlike institution which formed 
the corner-stone of Alexander Stephens’s new empire? Where 
the nation which, according to high English authority, Jeffer- 
son Davis founded ? 

It is not a little remarkable, too, that an act, passed, it is 
true, since M. de Tocqueville’s visit, in which the supremacy 
of the Federal government was pushed the farthest, was carried 
through Congress by the unanimous vote of the Southern 
members. The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 was called for by 
the slaveholders, as necessary for the protection of their Con- 
stitutional rights, and as the price of their continued loyalty to 
the Union. It is only necessary to cite the provisions of this 
bill to show the utter hollowness of the pretence that the States, 
as such, had a right to override the enactments of Congress. 
The old act of 1793 provided that the runaway slave should be 
arrested and brought before any judge of a court of record, 
whether national or State, or any simple justice of the peace, 
who were authorized to surrender him, with no testimony but 
that of the claimant or his agent, while the testimony of the 
person claimed was not received, nor a trial by jury allowed. 
This would seem to be a pretty summary mode of proceeding, 
but it was not enough. The judges of the State courts and 
the justices of the peace were not so tractable as could be 
wished, and the old law had nearly fallen into desuetude, when, 
in 1850, what was called the Compromise was got up, of which 
the new law formed a part. The penalty for resisting or im- 
peding the execution of the law, which by the old act was a 
fine of $500, was by the new one a fine of $1,000, with 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, besides $1,000 to be 
recovered in a civil suit for each slave aided or harbored. But 
the clause which struck at the very heart of State rights and 
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nullification was that which substituted for the old courts of 
record and justices of the peace, who were mostly State officers, 
a set of commissioners, to be appointed by the government at 
Washington, and responsible to it only, thus disregarding or 
ignoring entirely the pretension of State sovereignty. Could 
such a clause have been passed in a body which considered 
itself as representing merely a confederation of independent 
States, without a word of remonstrance on that ground? Cer- 
tainly not; yet ghastly as the act was, and abhorrent to the 
feelings of many Northern members, no such objection was 
made, for the very good reason that there was no authority for 
making it in the Constitution. What would Mr. James M. 
Mason of Virginia, the father of this act, and now the imper- 
sonation of Secession, have said, had it been pretended that 
any State could nullify and refuse to enforce his frightful 
enactment? No! the doctrine of the right of secession was 
brought forward as a convenient rallying-cry to help on a des- 
perate cause and uphold a doomed institution. 

The fact that such an act was within the constitutional pow- 
ers of Congress, coupled with a subsequent decision of the 
Supreme Court, roused the people of the Free States to the 
conviction that the institution of slavery was incompatible with 
the existing government; and that, unless put an end to, it 
would inevitably be extended over the whole Union. The ques- 
tion then was to devise some constitutional expedient by which 
it might, in time, be got rid of. The plan hit upon was to be- 
gin by prohibiting it in the Territories, which were the property 
of the whole nation. It was on this understanding that Mr. 
Lincoln was nominated. To use a cant phrase, this was the 
Republican platform. Mr. Lincoln being carried in on this 
ground, the Southern slaveholders saw at once the necessary 
consequence. It was for them to decide whether to allow their 
cherished institution gradually to dwindle, and themselves to be 
shorn of their political power, as the existing Territories suc- 
cessively took their places as Free States, or to resort to the 
desperate step of taking up arms and defying the government. 
They, in an evil hour for themselves, decided for the last, and 
we see the result. 

On the subject of slavery M. de Tocqueville was more fortu- 
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nate. He foretold that it must come to an end, but was mis- 
taken as to the means by which its abolition was to be brought 
about. But let him speak for himself. 


“Whatever, then, may be the efforts of the South to preserve slavery, 
they will eventually fail. Slavery, pent up in a single spot on the 
earth’s surface, attacked by Christianity as unjust, by political economy 
as disastrous, — slavery, in the midst of democratic liberty, and of the 
intelligence of our age,—is not an institution that can last. It must 
come to an end by the act of the slave himself or by that of his master. 
In either case great misery must be the consequence.” 


It has come to an end, and that by neither of the agencies 
predicted by M. de Tocqueville, unless it be in a very indirect 
manner, and there is reason to hope without any of the dismal 
results predicted by him. 

We should not have taken the pains, after so great a lapse 
of time, to recur thus particularly to M. de Tocqueville’s great 
work, had we nothing more in view than to show that he had 
failed to foresee what was perhaps beyond the reach of mortal 
sight. We have already hinted our opinion, that the views 
therein expressed have had a great influence in Europe, and no 
inconsiderable share in the course taken by England and France, 
especially the former, in regard to our national affairs at a 
most delicate juncture. 

Those whose memories go back to the first appearance of La 
Democratie en Amérique cannot have forgotten the almost 
rapturous applause with which it was received in England. It 
has ever since been the text-book of conservatism and the 
standing authority on America. The author was at once placed 
among the foremost writers of the age, and everywhere received 
as one of the lions of the day. Only a few months before his 
death he was returning from England to France, when orders 
came down from London for a national ship to take him across 
the Channel to Cherbourg, within a short distance of his resi- 
dence. He was, in fact, the oracle in all that related to the 
institutions of the United States. On the strength of his opin- 
ion, our Union was looked upon, without the least question, as 
a mere partnership of States, which any one of the partners 
might dissolve at will,—a fair-weather government, very well 
so long as all went smoothly, but which must yield to the slight- 
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est strain. Up to the outbreak in 1861, nothing had occurred 
outwardly to weaken in the least the doctrine of M. de Tocque- 
ville in regard to State rights; on the contrary, Europe was 
filled with emissaries from the South enforcing the same notion, 
and quoting M. de Tocqueville in its support ; while there was 
nothing for it on our side but to await, with what patience we 
might, the great experimentum erucis which was impending. 
Is it, then, to be wondered at, that, when the crisis came, it 
found Europe prepared to hail the insurgents as already victo- 
rious? This will account for the exultant exclamation of one 
Sir John Ramsden, a Tory Yorkshire baronet, that the bubble 
had burst, as well as for the recognition of the Rebels, a few 
days afterwards, as belligerents by England and France ; the 
Emperor Napoleon declaring as his reason for it that it was im- 
possible for Mr. Lincoln’s government to make head against the 
seceders. Lord Brougham, a few days later still, said in his 
seat in the House of Lords that they had a right to bring their 
prizes into British ports. It would have been happy for Lord 
Brougham if this had been his only blunder. In the second 
edition of a treatise on the English Constitution, he must needs 
go out of his way to have a fling at the United States. Speak- 
ing of the British government, he says :— 


“The participation of the people of the upper and middle classes in 
all the affairs of state, the complete publicity given to all the measures 
of government and of Parliament, and the full discussion out of doors 
which they undergo, knit the governors and the governed closely to- 
gether, and enable the former to call forth all the resources of the 
country. See the vast armies at sea and on shore which our scanty 
population has at different times maintained! Mark the endless variety 
of our settlements in all the most remote quarters of the globe! Above 
all, reckon the hundreds of millions which have been levied within the 
last hundred and fifty years from the people, and levied with hardly a 
remonstrance ! and then confess that for producing a strong government 
there is nothing like a popular constitution, — that no despot, be he ever 
so absolute, has any engine of taxation that can match a Parliament! 
If it be said that the American government can as well call forth the 
resources of the people, I have very great doubt if the national repre- 
sentatives, and especially the President towards the end of his first three 
years, would inflict a heavy excise or a grinding income-tax upon the 
people, as our Parliament has so often done; and J have no doubt at all 
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that such an infliction would very speedily lead to a termination of 
hostilities without any very great nicety about the terms of the peace.” 


If his Lordship could but have stopped at the word “ Parlia- 
ment,” and left prophesying to others, his argument would 
have found a powerful corroboration in the result of our late 
struggle. 

The Times newspaper was misled in the same way. It is 
now pleased to rally the Americans on their tetchiness because 
they had not all the sympathy they thought they had a right 
to expect. The Times was not altogether so amiable in the 
summer of 1862. At that time General Lee was pressing Gen- 
eral McClellan in the Peninsula, and the administration of Mr. 
Lincoln was hard bestead on every hand. On the 18th day of 
July in that year, the following sentence makes part of a very 
disgraceful editorial in that paper: — 


“There is a feeling now becoming very general, that, if we cannot 
stop the effusion of blood by mediation, we ought to give our whole 
moral weight to our own English kith and kin, who have so gallantly 
striven so long for their liberties against a mongrel race of plunderers 
and oppressors. This is how our people put it.” 


The Times would never have ventured on such balderdash, 
had it not known the bias of its readers; nor would Mr. Glad- 
stone, unless persuaded that our cause was hopeless, have com- 
mitted himself, a minister of the crown, by declaring, as he did, 
that Jefferson Davis had founded a nation. 

All this is harmless now, if we only lay it rightly to heart, 
and profit by it as we should do. As an argument the more 
in favor of the Union one and indivisible, it is invaluable. 
Had the leading men of England, instead of persisting in re- 
garding the United States as hardly a nation at all, and its 
government as an ephemeral affair, which the first blast of real 
resistance would blow away, taken the pains to inform them- 
selves, they would not have been led into their present awkward 
predicament. A very little fair and unbiassed attention would 
have opened their eyes to the true explanation of the sudden 
apparition of the great dramatis persona that has just leaped 
full grown upon the stage. 

We have attributed the blindness of Europe in regard to the 
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power that was growing up on this side the Atlantic, in some 
degree, to the unfortunate view taken by M. de Tocqueville. 
That most amiable and enlightened man, having unconsciously 
afforded a certain support to the general misconception, it is 
but fair to allow him to express his own idea of what a govern- 
ment should be. With this view, we will close our article by 
quoting a passage written long after his visit to this country, 
and having no application to any particular community. 

In the eighth volume (p. 374) of the Quvres Completes M. 
de Tocqueville thus defines liberty : — 

“ Liberty seems to me to hold in the political world the place of the 
atmosphere in the physical world. The earth is peopled with a multi- 
tude of beings differently organized ; yet all live and flourish. Alter the 
conditions of the atmosphere, they suffer; remove them out of it, they 
die. .... Change your laws, vary your manners, reform your creeds, 
modify your forms; if you can attain to this, that man shall have full 
liberty to do whatsoever is not bad in itself, and the certainty of enjoying 
tn peace the product of what he has done, you have hit the mark.” 

Now this is just what the people of the United States claim 
to have attained to. Every man is here at liberty to worship 
God when, where, and how he pleases, so that he does not an- 
noy his neighbor, or interfere with his right to do the same 
thing. So in temporal affairs. He may get his living in his 
own way, and may change his occupation as often as he thinks 
best ; what he earns is secured to him by laws binding alike 
on the rich and the poor, and making no invidious distinctions 
between classes or professions. 

Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. This is the charm 
which has so puzzled the wise men of the East. This explains 
the ardor with which our yeomanry and artisans rushed to arms 
at the first insult to their national flag ; this it was which caused 
the hoards of the rich, as well as the lesser stores of those who 
were not rich, to be cast at the feet of the government when the 
look of things was darkest. The same key opens the still more 
astounding enigma, that an army of little less than a million of 
men was disbanded and mustered out of service as quietly as a 
gang of workmen go home to their dinner. Why not? These 
same men, or the far greater part of them, go back to comfort- 
able homes and the welcome of the family fireside. 
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Our people, in upholding, and, in case of need, defending 
with their fortunes and their lives, the union of the States, 
act on the plainest principles of common sense. We know 
that in securing “the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber” we incur great dangers, not the least of which grows 
out of the very exuberant prosperity we enjoy. We are quite 
aware, also, that we must forego much that tends to refine and 
embellish society in some other parts of the world. The splen- 
dors of royalty, the gorgeous vestments and imposing cere- 
monies of a national church, the massive cathedrals which 
add so much to the landscape, and fill with a solemn pleasure 
those who enter them, are not for us. Enough if we can be 
spared the squalid poverty, the gross ignorance, and the debas- 
ing servility which too often present a painful set-off to these 
advantages. 





Art. II.—1. Revised United States Army Regulations of 1861, 
with an Appendix, containing the Changes and Laws affecting 
Army Regulations and Articles of War to June 25, 1863. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1863. 

2. Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advocate-General of the Army. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1865. 

8. Instructions for the Government of the Armies of the United 
States. Prepared by Francis Lieser, LL. D., and revised by 
a Board of Officers of which Masor-GeneraL Hancock is 
President. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1863. 

4. The Duties of Judge Advocates. Compiled from Her Majesty’s 
and the Hon. East India Company’s Military Regulations, and 
From the Works of various Writers on Military Law. By 
Captain R. M. Hucues, i2th Regiment Bombay Army, Dep- 
uty Judge-Advocate-General, Scinde Field Force. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1865. 

5. A Treatise on Military Law and the Practice of Courts Mar- 
tial. By Captain S. V. Benet, Ordnance Department U. 8. 
Army, late Assistant Professor of Ethics, Law, etc., Military 
Academy, West Point. New York: Van Nostrand & Co. 
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6. Observations on Military Law, and the Constitution and Prac- 
tice of Courts Martial. With a Summary of the Law of Evi- 
dence as applicable to Military Trials, adapted to the Laws, Reg- 
ulations, and Customs of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. By Wittiam De Hart, Captain 2d Regiment Ar- 
tillery. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 


Wuo, ten years ago, would have believed that within the 
subsequent decade one half the territory of the United States, 
the land of civil liberty, would be subject to military and 
martial law for a period of over four years, — that, in the vast 
expanse of country stretching from the Potomac, Ohio, and 
Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, no other system of law would 
be recognized by the supreme power of the land, — and that not 
merely over the inhabitants of the territory so bounded would 
military law hold its sway, but over more than a million of our 
Northern citizens, educated under the milder rules of civil jus- 
tice, and utterly unused to the laws and decrees of her more 
peremptory sister? Yet with so ready an obedience did this 
great mass of civilians suddenly become soldiers, and submit to 
every obligation of this new law, that one could hardly believe 
they had not sucked in its principles in the cradle, or studied 
them on the benches of the town school. A million of the great- 
est democrats in the world suddenly submitted to a despotism. 

This was in fact a great step in self-government. For the 
necessary despotism of military rule implies the entire and un- 
conditional obedience and subordination of the inferior to the su- 
perior. And this obedience was willingly rendered, not merely 
because of the ready wit of our people, and their adaptability 
to any and all circumstances, but because our soldiers felt that 
they were still the people,— that they were fighting no despot’s 
war of self-aggrandizement or aggression, but that they, the peo- 
ple, were fighting a people’s war ; and thus, while each man did 
not, like Harry Smith in the fray of the Clan Quhele and Clan 
Chattan, fight “ for his own hand,” yet each man did fight for 
himself, insomuch as he felt the people to be the rulers of the 
country, and himself, as one of these rulers, to be fighting a 
people’s war for himself and all the rest. And thus, because 
of the very democratic feeling within him, the American sol- 
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dier submitted to the absolute military discipline by which 
alone the end so dear to him could be secured. 

Our country came suddenly upon this new system of law. 
We found ourselves, with almost no preparation, in a condition 
hitherto unexpected and unprovided for. Military and martial 
law we had read of, but were little experienced in, and we were 
forced suddenly upon their immediate exercise on a gigantic 
scale. We took the old laws, forms, and regulations provided 
for our little regular army, by which it had been governed 
through so long a time of peace, and applied them as well as 
we could to the great army of the present time, and to the 
great questions constantly arising under the laws of war. We 
had not merely a war on our hands, but our enemies were also 
our fellow-citizens. The war was also a rebellion. Difficult 
questions became more embarrassed by this double relation. 
Much was left to the genius of our generals, governed in lead- 
ing principles by the ruling power at Washington. There was 
more to be obtained from practical experimentalizing than from 
ancient theories and old practice. We had not merely to apply 
old principles, but to make new ones; and all this with a vast 
danger constantly pressing upon us, and the safety of the repub- 
lic the supreme law of all. 

Martial and military law are often confounded, while in real- 
ity distinct. Military law is a portion of the law of the land, 
by which the army is governed as a distinct organization. It 
has its own distinct laws and rules. Martial law, on the other 
hand, is that system of law which is enforced by a conquering 
army in territory of the enemy occupied by it, and in place of 
civil, or is declared by the sovereign power of the state in time 
of rebellion. Military law exists by force of statute ; martial 
law, by the custom of war alone. Military law exists both in 
peace and war; martial law, in time of war or rebellion only. 
Military law, strictly speaking, applies only to the army and 
those connected with it; martial law, to whole states and peo- 
ples. Military law relates only to the administration of crimi- 
nal justice ; martial law, in addition, affects the civil rights and 
status of entire populations. While one exists naturally and 
normally as the necessary system by which a peculiar class of 
men are governed, by a method peculiar to that class, and suit- 
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ed to it as distinguished from the rest of society, the other is 
brought about by an abnormal condition of affairs, namely, the 
necessity of law and order in a conquered territory, in which 
the ordinary civil tribunals are temporarily suspended, either 
through the abandonment of their posts by the civil magis- 
trates, or their refusal to exercise their functions; or, in case 
of rebellion, by the insufficiency of the civil power to insure 
the public safety. 

The rules of military law are fixed and definite, while those 
of martial law vary with time and place, and depend upon the 
exigencies of the situation, the nature of the population, their 
disposition towards the conquering army, and, in rebellion, 
upon the imminence of the danger. Indeed it was said by the 
Duke of Wellington that martial law is “no law at all,” being 
merely the will of the general commanding the army. “ Mar- 
tial law,”’ says Judge-Advocate-General Holt, “ is defined to be 
the will of the general who commands the army, and its proc- 
lamation by the President necessarily invests a general com- 
manding in a district where it is declared that it shall prevail 
with plenary power. While its declaration could not properly 
be referred to as authorizing acts of excess or wanton wrong, 
it would at the same time justify the military commander in 
summary and stringent measures, which, in the absence of 
martial law, might be deemed extraordinary and oppressive.” * 
It would seem that the definition of the “will of the com- 
manding general” was at least a defective one, and the limita- 
tions stated by Judge Holt go to prove this. Law is a rule of 
action ; and certainly, if the will of the commanding general is 
to be its own criterion, we may agree with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and declare the whole term a misnomer, and that mar- 
tial law is no law at all. If the only ruling, judging, and exe- 
cuting power is the will of the commanding general, what is 
there to prevent the most tyrannous and absurd oppression from 
being exercised in any country occupied by an invading army ? 
A correct definition would certainly seem to require this addi- 
tion, — that it is “ the will of the commanding general, exer- 
cised in accordance with the laws of war and the usages of 





* Digest of Opinions of the Judge-Advocate-General, p. 75. 
VOL. Cll. — NO. 211. 22 
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civilized warfare.” Martial law is probably the most indefinite 
of laws ; but it has at least certain general rules and limits, and 
is not, like the despotism of Eastern tyrannies, without appeal 
from the bowstring or the scymitar. 

The presence of a hostile army in an enemy’s territory car- 
ries with it, per se, martial law without proclamation,* while it 
may be proclaimed by the supreme power of a state over any 
portion of the territory of that state which has, either by in- 
vasion or insurrection, become the theatre of hostilities, or in 
which the civil authority is not sufficient to preserve public 
safety. From the former source came the existence of martial 
law in the seceded States as fast as occupied by our forces ; 
from the latter, martial law in Kentucky. 

The United States Supreme Court having decided} that our 
recent war is to be justly considered a territorial war, (as one of 
the attributes of a perfect war as distinguished from a mere in- 
surrection,) and the enemy’s country to be bounded by certain 
limits, in the same manner as in a foreign war, and that our 
belligerent right is in no wise opposed to our sovereign right, 
but consistent with it, it follows that the gradual occupation 
of the rebellious States by our army drew with it the same con- 
sequences, guoad martial law, as if we had been invading and 
occupying a foreign country. The advance of the army car- 
ried martial law with it, abolished without further notice civil 
courts and police regulations hostile to it, and will cowtinue to 
exist until such time as the national government shall declare 
it abolished. 

Martial law is administered by the commanding general, and 
its violations are punished by means of military commissions 
and provost courts. The orders of the commanding general 
lay down the general rules to be followed in his department. 
They define the general regulations and laws to be observed by 
citizens within it. They must vary in degree of severity with 
the disposition of the people, the proximity to the enemy, and 
many other circumstances. He acts in these matters under 
the instructions of his government. The general resembles 
not a little the propretor in the Roman provinces. 





* Instructions for the Government of the Armies of the United States, p. 1. 
“t Case of Brig Amy Warwick, 2 Black’s Rep., p. 635. 
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Military commissions, consisting of not less than three com- 
missioned officers, are appointed for the administration of crim- 
inal justice. Like martial law, of which they are the off- 
spring, military commissions derive their existence from ne- 
cessity. When the ordinary tribunals of the occupied or 
insurrectionary country can safely be permitted to sit, mili- 
tary commissions are unnecessary and oppressive. But where 
their inefficiency, disloyalty, or hostility incapacitates the civil 
tribunals from sitting, or if they fail to perform their functions 
properly, then, from the necessities of the case, military courts 
must take their place. There clearly must be some method 
of preserving law and order, and of punishing men who offend 
against the rules of right common to all societies and essential 
to their existence. In countries occupied by military force, 
the citizens, having lost their customary tribunals by reason of 
the victorious army, have a claim to be protected in their lives 
and property, and to call upon the supreme power for the time 
being — that is, the commanding general — for this protection 
and the punishment of offenders. Citizens must be protected 
against the soldiers, the soldiers against the citizens. In insur- 
rectionary districts and countries placed under martial law be- 
cause of rebellion, military justice becomes the powerful and 
dangerous, but only saving medicine. 

A military commission is governed by the same rules and 
forms as a court martial, and exhibits the same defects in those 
forms which we shall hereafter point out in a court martial. It 
differs only in jurisdiction, and in requiring but three members 
for a quorum, instead of five. - Its proceedings are submitted 
to the revision of superior authority, and are subject to ap- 
proval or disapproval. As a general court martial is a creature 
of the statute law, and is competent to try those persons and 
eases only of which jurisdiction is given it by statute, and as, 
where regular civil tribunals capable of exercising their fune- 
tions exist, a soldier guilty of an offence within the statute, and 
not of a military nature, is properly to be turned over to the 
civil tribunal for trial, it follows that military commissions tak- 
ing their place have jurisdiction over soldiers in many cases ; 
as, for example, in counterfeiting money, perjury, etc. 

In the war through which we have just passed, during which 
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our nation and our soldiers have been so constantly attacked 
by enemies not arrayed in the garb of the soldier nor oppos- 
ing us in open warfare, but by stealth and treachery, the 
use and necessity of military commissions have been partic- 
ularly exemplified in their jurisdiction over the offences of 
treachery against the Republic or its citizens, as distinguished 
from the offences of those who waged open warfare, and whom 
we were compelled to regard as belligerents. This jurisdiction 
proceeds clearly from the war power and the right of self-pro- 
tection incident to every nation. It is held not to be incon- 
sistent with the amendment to the Constitution, giving the 
right of trial by jury to any person held to answer for capital 
or otherwise infamous crimes, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces. It is claimed that, in construing the Con- 
stitution, all the parts must be taken together, and that it pro- 
vides for the efficient exercise of the war power. It is argued 
that the 57th Article of War, forbidding correspondence with 
or giving intelligence to the enemy, has, from a very early pe- 
riod, rendered amenable to trial by court martial civil as well as 
military persons.* The 56th Article of War, also, providing in 
general language that ‘whosoever shall relieve the enemy with 
money, Victuals, or ammunition, or knowingly harbor or protect 
an enemy,” received in the trial of Congressman Harris the 
same construction. By means of these tribunals, guerillas, 
blockade-runners, persons trading with the enemy, those vio- 
lating their oath of allegiance, assassins, poisoners, spies, bush- 
whackers, and other criminals by stealth and in disguise, as dis- 
tinguished from those who met us in the field in gray, were 
brought to summary and just punishment. “ Many offences,” 
said Major-General Halleck, in taking command of the De- 
partment of Missouri,f “which in time of peace are civil of 
fences, become in time of war military offences, and are to be 
tried by a military tribunal, even in places where civil tribu- 
nals exist.”” This principle has been adopted and followed by 
our government in a great number of cases. Thus, kidnapping 
a contraband employed in the Quartermaster’s Department of 
the army in the field, in Kentucky, ¢ cutting off the ears of two 





— 


* Digest of Opinions of the Judge-Advocate-General, pp. 79, 80. 
t General Order No. 1, Head-quarters Department of Missouri, Jan. 1, 1862. 
_ t Digest of Opinions of the Judge-Advocate-General, p. 77. 
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negroes in the same State to prevent their enlisting,* forging 
soldiers’ discharge papers in the District of Columbia,f and 
smuggling liquors into Alexandria by bribing a soldier, have 
been held to be offences triable by military commission.f 

Admitting the right of the government, as incident to the 
condition of war, to extend in this manner the jurisdiction of 
military commissions, it is obvious that such a right should be 
exercised with great discretion, and only in cases of necessity. 
To bring a civilian in a loyal State before such a commission, 
the ground of action should be extremely cogent. To try by 
military commission, in the city of New York, an inspector of 
harness not in any way in the military service, for neglect of 
duty in receiving defective harness,|| or a collector of votes for 
making fraudulent returns of the votes of New York sol- 
diers, or to try in Ohio a citizen of that State for using disloyal 
language, § seems to extend the principle beyond all use or 
necessity. Though, in a struggle for existence such as that 
through which we have just passed, the errors of the Adminis- 
tration through over-zeal are not to be severely animadverted 
upon, yet the extreme extension of the jurisdiction of military 
commissions is not a matter of which we can be proud, or can 
put forward as a precedent in the law of nations. 

The exercise of martial law in this country has met witH 
many opponents; and indeed it would be strange if in this, the 
land of freedom, above all others, settled by the men who aided 
in successfully opposing the assaults of martial law under the 
Stuarts, and now ruled by those accustomed from infancy to 
the exercise of the amplest liberty, any encroachment upon the 
rights of the citizen under the common law were not watched 
with extreme suspicion and jealousy. It would be matter of 
discredit and disappointment if this were not so. It is only 
what should be rightly expected from our people. Thus, dur- 
ing the late war, the people were justly sensitive to the dangers 
arising from too indiscriminate or arbitrary application of mar- 





* Digest of Opinions of the Judge-Advocate-General, p. 79. 

t Ibid., p. 77. t Ibid., p. 79. 

|| This was before the statute of July 4, 1864, rendering such persons triable by 
military courts. 

§ Digest of Opinions of the Judge-Advocate-General, pp. 77-79. 
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tial law; and many feared lest the government, in its anxiety for 
the punishment of traitors, was infringing upon the principles 
of justice, and imperilling the most precious of popular rights. 

Martial law was the ancient fulcrum of oppression. We 
should not have been ourselves, had we been indifferent in this 
matter. It was not questioned that such a law as martial law 
was fully recognized by the law of nations, and was applicable 
to this country under certain circumstances. This, indeed, 
was too well established for denial, and is declared by a writer 
as strongly devoted to constitutional rights as Hallam,* and by 
all authorities. But it was said that it was improperly exer- 
cised and extended. It would not be within the limits of these 
pages to argue a subject only to be decided from the discussion 
of a vast number of facts, many of them, moreover, still in 
dispute. This will be pre-eminently a question for the future 
historian to decide. Contemporaneous history necessarily errs 
in justice, even with the best intentions. Many years must 
elapse before the history of these times can be justly written. 
It will be for the future historian to say whether, with the vast 
treachery, of which the limits are yet unknown, to surmount, 
— with traitors not only without, but in its secret councils, — 
with an enemy as wily as strong, and resorting to means of 
warfare unrecognized and almost unknown in the civilized 
world, so cruel and inhuman that the mind shudders even 
at the imagination of them,— with the gradual and continu- 
ous military occupation of a territory filled with a population 
animated towards our army and their own loyal neighbors, not 
merely with the ordinary feelings of an enemy, but with the 
hate of section and the bitterness of brothers divided,— with 





* This principle is so well stated by Hallam that we quote his words : — 

“There may indeed be times of pressing danger, when the conservation of all 
demands the sacrifice of the legal rights of a few; there may be circumstances 
that not only justify, but compel, the temporary abandonment of constitutional 
forms. It has been usual for all governments, during an actual rebellion, to pro- 
claim martial law, or the suspension of civil jurisdiction. And this anomaly, I 
must admit, is very far from being less indispensable at such unhappy seasons in 
countries where the ordinary mode of trial is by jury, than where the right of 
decision resides in the judge. But it is of high importance to watch with extreme 
jealousy the disposition, towards which most governments are prone, to introduce 
too soon, to extend too far, to retain too long, so perilous a remedy.” — Constitu- 
tional History of England, Vol. I. Chap. V. 
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the abandonment and destruction of all civil courts and means 
of obtaining justice in this territory, —with provinces to govern 
infested by a banditti who feared neither God nor man, whose 
hands were red with the blood of women and children, — 
whether, with all these things to look upon, and with the im- 
perative duty of preserving the Republic, our Administration 
was not justified in its resort to martial law; and whether, 
in the exercise of a fair discretion, and with such judgment as 
human nature is capable of, — not, of course, faultless or with- 
out errors, —it has not, by summoning to its aid the swift 
and stern minister of war, added strength to itself and discom- 
fiture to its enemies, without serious injury to the loyal citizen, 
or the establishment of precedents injurious to the cause of 
civil liberty. We cannot but express our conviction that his- 
tory will hereafter record her general approval of the course of 
the government, and will wonder that in times of such danger 
and violence so little was yielded to the soldier and so little 
lost to civil liberty. 

When, indeed, the proper time is come, we should lay aside 
the military commission, as we hang up the sword, not as an 
instrument of oppression done away, but as a useful weapon 
for its time and place. 

The provost court is another tribunal for the enforcement 
of martial law, which deserves mention, although the ordinary 
works on military law, are silent as to its origin, character, or 
even existence.* In all our military departments the provost- 





* We derive both the word and the court itself from the French. Provost is 
from the French prévot, derived from the Latin preponere, “to place over,” and 
is primarily a chief or superintendent. Hence the title of provost of a college. 
In Scotland, the provost is the head of a royal burgh, corresponding to the mayor 
in other cities. The French prévot was both judge and sheriff, uniting in one our 
provost judge and provost marshal. His office had its origin in that of the 
Roman Jatrunculator, who was sent by the Emperor to try and to sentence, as 
well as to arrest, the /atrones or latrunculi. These men were so called in opposition 
to the justi hostes, or legal enemies. They precisely corresponded to the modern 
euerillas or bushwhackers, and it may be suspected that the double duties of the 
Roman latrunculator have been repeated many a time in our army, where short 
shrift for the gallows has been meted out to the Missouri /atrones caught red- 
handed. The French prévot was assisted in his judicial duties by civilians, who 
sat with him on the bench. His court was called the Cour Prevdtale, and 
had jurisdiction of escaped convicts, deserters, highway robbers, and other dis- 
turbers of the public peace, but resembles little, except in name, the provost 
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marshal is a well-known officer, but provost courts have been 
constituted, as far as we are aware, in but two instances, — 
by Major-General Butler in New Orleans, in May, 1862,* and 
by Major-General Dix in Norfolk, in June of the same year. 

“The provost court is a tribunal,” says Judge Holt, “ whose jurisdic- 
tion is derived from the customs of the service, and which is quite 
unknown to our legislation. A general commanding a department in 
which ordinary criminal courts are suspended, is authorized, under cir- 
cumstances requiring the prompt administration of justice, to appoint a 
provost judge for the trial of minor offences.” f 


General Dix, in his order establishing the court, declares : — 


“The provost judge shall hear and try all cases civil and criminal 
(not military) which may come before him, and determine and decide 
the same, as far as may be conformably with the established laws of the 
United States applicable thereto ; and when such laws are not applica- 
ble, or are not sufficient for the ends of justice, according to his best 
judgment and understanding, and the principles of equity and good 
conscience ; subject in all cases to appeal from his decision to the major- 
general commanding the corps.” $ 

The rules of practice and objects of the courts in New Orleans 
and Norfolk were substantially the same. In both it was in- 
tended that the loyal citizen should, in spite of the abolition of 
civil courts by the disloyal, be protected in his rights of person 
and property, that the peace of the cities should be maintained, 
whether violated by citizens or soldiers, and that the negro, 
lately born to new rights, should have a just and equitable 
protection, and a tribunal to which to appeal for redress. No 
party plaintiff in a civil suit was heard unless he had taken the 
oath of allegiance ; but, for the common example, both loyal 
and disloyal were protected from criminal assaults upon their 
persons and property. The lengthy procedure of a military 
commission was not sufficient for the speedy administration of 
justice in the hundred cases, both criminal and civil, weekly 
arising in a large city. An active and intelligent provost judge 





courts established during this war. See Beranger, Justice Criminelle en France, 
p- 106 et seq. 

* General Orders, Head-quarters of the Gulf, No. 16, May 2, 1862. 

t Digest of Opinions of the Judge-Advocate-General, p. 103. 

t General Order No. 6, Head-quarters Seventh Corps, June 27, 1862. 
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could dispose of them in a tenth part of the time. Injustice or 
oppression on his part could be remedied by an appeal to the 
commanding general. Capital and serious cases were reserved 
for a military commission. Thus the provost court was an ad- 
vantage not so much to the army as to civilians, and especially 
to the loyal and peaceable inhabitants. 

It was held, however, at the Bureau of Military Justice, that 
neither a military commission nor a provost court can have ju- 
risdiction of civil suits.* It is difficult to see, in principle, why 
the violent suppression of civil courts by the disloyal should 
in time of war and rebellion entirely prevent the loyal from 
recovering their just dues, especially when their debtors are 
these very disloyal men; why, under the same military gov- 
ernment, there should be protection against a fellow who picks 
another’s pocket, but none against the man who defrauds 
another by refusing to pay him goods or money justly owed ; 
why, in short, the establishment of a sound state of society is 
not as much promoted by the suppression of fraud as of vio- 
lence. It would seem that these military courts, being simply 
the creatures of necessity, should, in the absence of past 
precedents to the contrary, and at a time when so many new 
precedents were created, have been instructed to attend to civil 
as well as to criminal matters. Indeed, the practical operation 
of provost courts, prior to this decision, at New Orleans and 
Norfolk, and of military commissions elsewhere, have demon- 
strated their usefulness in this particular. 

Leaving this branch of our subject, we come now to the con- 
sideration of the administration of military law proper. The 
oath taken by the members of a general court martial requires 
of them that they will “duly administer justice according to 
the provisions of an act establishing rules and articles for the 
government of the armies of the United States, without par- 
tiality, favor, or affection, and, if any doubt should arise not ex- 
plained by said articles, according to their conscience, the best 
of their understanding, and the custom of war in like cases.” + 
The act referred to is the one containing the Articles of War. 
By this and by its modifications by subsequent legislation the 





* Digest of Opinions of the Judge-Advocate-General, p. 78. 
t 69th Article of War, Army Regulations, p. 496. 
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soldier is governed. The “ customs of war in like cases” have 
not been of great assistance to our newly formed volunteer 
army, so that they have been left to depend chiefly upon this 
act. The Articles of War are modelled from the Mutiny and 
Desertion Acts of England, which were first passed after the 
accession of William and Mary, for the period of a year, and 
have since been regularly re-enacted by the British Parliament. 
They were reported to the Congress of the Confederation, in 
1776, three months after the Declaration of Independence, by a 
committee of which Jefferson and Adams were members, and 
they were adopted by the Congress of the United States in 1806. 
In these Articles military crimes are defined, and their punish 
ments declared. The capital offences are mutiny, disobedience, 
violence to superiors, desertion, advising or persuading deser- 
tion, sleeping on post, occasioning false alarms, doing violence 
to persons bringing provisions to camp, misbehavior before the 
enemy, making known the watchword, and relieving, harbor 
ing, corresponding with, or giving intelligence to the enemy. 
For these offences alone can death be imposed. Death, how- 
ever, is not the only penalty for these, but death or such other 
punishment as shall be ordered by the sentence. For forging 
a safeguard or lurking as a spy death is the only penalty. An 
officer found guilty of “ drunkenness on duty,” of false muster, 
and certain other fraudulent practices, must receive the sen- 
tence of cashiering. An officer guilty of “ conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman” must be dismissed.* Dismission 
and cashiering are now practically identical. With these and 
perhaps a few other exceptions, the punishment is left to the 
discretion of the court, except that in the case of certain non 
military offences, of which jurisdiction has been lately given to 
court martials, such as murder, arson, &c., when committed by 
a soldier, the punishment cannot be less than that inflicted by 
the laws of the State or Territory in which the offence is com- 
mitted.t The ordinary punishments of less degree than the 
extreme ones are reprimand, and suspension from rank and 
pay, for an officer ; hard labor, ball and chain, solitary confine- 
ment, and stoppage of pay, for an enlisted man. 





* 83d Article of War. 
t Act of March 3, 1863, sect. 30. 
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A court martial is a court of special jurisdiction conferred 
by statute. It has no jurisdiction by unwritten law, after the 
analogy of our common-law courts. Where an offence cannot 
be brought under some statute, it cannot be tried by court 
martial. So, conversely, a person subject to the Rules and 
Articles of War cannot be tried by any other court or commis- 
sion for a military offence of which a general court martial has 
jurisdiction. 

Much has been done to improve our system of military jus- 
tice, and much still remains to be done for its improvement. 
Like the other staff departments, it now has its chief of depart- 
ment, the Judge-Advocate-General, with a Bureau of Military 
Justice at the seat of government. At this Bureau the records 
of all military courts are preserved, and here they undergo an 
examination as to their correctness. Here are made decisions 
on points of military law for the whole army, an excellent digest 
of which has been lately printed, which has much increased the 
uniformity of practice in our service. For every army in the 
field: a judge advocate is appointed, with the rank and pay of a 
major of cavalry, whose duty it is to attend to the correct ad- 
ministration of justice in the army to which he belongs, under 
the direction of the Judge-Advocate-General. These judge ad- 
vocates, as a rule, act as judge advocates of courts only in cases 
of importance. Their chief duty is to revise the proceedings 
of military courts, and see that they are correct, to make reports 
upon them for the convenience of the commanding general, and 
to determine questions of law arising in the army which may 
be referred to them for their opinion. In one army there may 
frequently be a dozen or more military courts in session, each 
with a special judge advocate temporarily appointed to it from 
the line. It is the duty of the judge advocate of the army to 
see that these courts are conducted upon correct principles, and 
that their proceedings are legal and legally executed. 

A general commanding a department, an army, a corps, a 
division, or a separate brigade, may convene a general court 
martial. These courts consist of not more than thirteen nor 
less than five members, and cannot act when reduced below 
the latter number. No president is appointed by name, but 
the senior officer present is president ez officio. He has the 
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same vote as the other members, and is simply the mouth- 
piece of the court, and acts as its moderator. The accused 
has the right of challenge for cause against every member of 
the court, upon which challenge the court decides, the chal- 
lenged member retiring. The accused has a right to counsel, 
and may make any plea allowed by the common law; but mili- 
tary law does not require in the indictment or other pleadings 
the same precision of statement that is required in our courts 
of commen law. It is sufficient if the offence be alleged sub- 
stantially. The charge is usually a general allegation that 
some article of war has been violated; the specification de- 
scribes the offence more particularly, giving time, place, and 
other details. 

Procedure by a general court martial, where every question 
and answer is reduced to writing, is necessarily much slower 
than that at common law. Where questions requiring the de- 
cision of the court are raised, it is also necessary to clear the 
room of prisoners, counsel, spectators, &c.,— a process which 
in practice consumes a great deal of time. The employment 
of phonographic reporters has much facilitated the business of 
the court. In old times, when trials were few and time plenty, 
and to be placed upon a general court martial at an agreeable 
post was at least a two months’ vacation, courts martial might 
well be dilatory. The usual process was to write out carefully 
each question before putting it, then to paste it to the record, 
then to ask the witness if he was ready for it, and finally to 
propound it. The question (if unobjected to) the witness pro- 
ceeded to answer at the rate at which a judge advocate could 
reduce his words to writing. The answer was then read aloud, 
corrected, read as corrected, and finally thus recorded. The 
questions of the accused were all to be written out by him, and 
submitted to the judge advocate, then, if not objected to, they 
were propounded by the judge advocate to the witness with 
the same formalities. Phonography ha cured these delays, 
and the unreasonable practice of not allowing the accused or 
his counsel to ask questions viva voce and directly of the wit- 
ness, without the mediation of the judge advocate, is becoming 
obsolete. 

The theory of military courts in regard to counsel has been, 
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that they were merely advisers of the accused, permitted to 
attend him, but not to argue his case or address the court in 
person. The questions of the accused were theoretically pre- 
pared, not by the counsel, but by the accused acting under his 
advice ; the closing argument for the defence was simply a 
statement made by the prisoner, and read by the counsel for 
the sake of convenience. Practice has shown the injustice of 
these restraints, and counsel who show proper respect to the 
court are generally granted the privileges of counsel in our 
civil courts. 

The duties of the judge advocate are difficult and complex. 
He is,— 1st. The prosecuting officer of the government; 2d. 
The legal adviser of the court; 3d. The recorder of the pro- 
ceedings ; 4th. He is “so far counsel for the prisoner, after 
the prisoner has made his plea, as to object to any leading 
questions to any of the witnesses, or any question to prisoner 
the answer to which might tend to criminate himself.” * 

By remarking the number of persons it takes at the com- 
mon law to perform these various functions, the weight of the 
duties of the judge advocate may be estimated. He is at once 
judge, district attorney, and reporter, not counting the duties 
he owes the prisoner, so that he is at least, as Mrs. Malaprop 
remarked of Cerberus, “ three gentlemen in one,” if not four. 
Moreover, his duties to the prisoner, when not defended by 
counsel, are often increased, both through the dictates of com- 
mon humanity and by the custom of the service, beyond the 
requirements of the 69th Article of War. He is often obliged 
to explain to the court the prisoner’s theory of defence, to frame 
in proper language his questions to witnesses, and in other 
respects to present his cause intelligibly. This, of course, 
is difficult. The judge advocate cannot throw himself on the 
prisoner’s side, nor can he abandon for the moment the theory 
of the prosecution, so that he is at best but an imperfect agent 
for the offices of justice. 

But the chief difficulty in the judge advocate’s position rests 
in the incompatibility of his first two duties. It is clear from 
an examination of the composition of the general court mar- 
tial, that there is no judge, properly so called; that is to say, 





* 69th Article of War. 
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there is no distinct officer invested with the authority held by 
a judge at common law, whose duty it is to lay down the law 
in the trial, to decide upon questions of the admission of evi- 
dence, to instruct those whose province it is to weigh the facts 
as to the correct application of the law to the evidence, and in 
general to protect the rights of the accused and to preserve a 
strict administration of justice. There is no officer in whose 
long experience in the practice of military law the members 
of the court can trust, and in whose entire impartiality in the 
case in hearing the court, prosecution, and prisoner can alike 
repose implicit confidence. The judge advocate, to be sure, is 
constituted the legal adviser of the court ; but there is no rule 
compelling the court to ask his advice, or, if he gives it, to 
take it. Besides, he is the prosecuting officer. He cannot, try 
as much as he may, be entirely impartial. He is the advo- 
cate whose duty it is to produce evidence against the prisoner, 
and to use all fair means to secure his conviction. Is it not 
expecting too much of human nature to oblige this man to give 
impartial advice on points arising in this very evidence, — to 
compel him, as it were, to be a judge in his own case? In the 
preparation of a cause, his mind, from a consideration of the 
facts as he acquires them from the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, has come to look upon the case in a certain light. It is 
led, in a large majority of cases, to a conviction of the prisoner’s 
guilt; and such a conclusion is not only natural, but entirely 
justifiable, and even unavoidable. The judge advocate has, 
moreover, the natural and proper desire to introduce this evi- 
dence forcibly, and to sustain and corroborate his witnesses, — 
in short, to win the case. On the trial, however, whether from 
the cross-examination of the witnesses for the prosecution or 
the testimony of those for the defence, new phases of the case 
may arise, and the court require the advice of the judge advo- 
cate on some point of law. Is it probable that, with his mind 
predisposed to his own theory of the case, he can give fair 
and unprejudiced advice, even with the fairest intentions and 
the most magnanimous disposition towards the accused? Or 
suppose a question of evidence to arise, upon the admission of 
which there is elaborate and animated argument between the 
prosecution and defence, at the conclusion of which the court 
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require the judge advocate to advise them as to its admissibil- 
ity. They then ask the very man who has just used all the 
powers of his mind to prove one side, to consider both sides 
impartially, and to give an unprejudiced opinion. They desire 
to metamorphose in the twinkling of an eye the advocate into 
the judge. Yet they are acting strictly in accordance with the 
law ; and supposing the members of the court to be all of them 
(as it frequently happens) entirely unskilled in the law, this is 
their only course to discover it. In such a case the judge ad- 
vocate must either decide that he was right, or else stultify 
himself, and declare that he was merely arguing as an advocate 
a point which his sober reason declares to be against him. 
Now it is a common experience at the bar that a counsel may 
frequently offer evidence, which, when presenting, he believes 
to be admissible, but, after argument on both sides, he is in- 
clined to believe should propertly be excluded; or a counsel 
may often consider it his duty to offer evidence as to the com- 
petency of which he is desirous that the court should decide. 
Place the judge advocate in either of these positions. In the 
first, he is either compelled, when called upon by the court for 
his opinion, if an honest man, to retract his argument, or if 
dishonest, to give an opinion contrary to his better judgment. 
In the second, as he must come to some conclusion, he will 
generally take his own side, though his doubts are by no means 
removed. Grant that a judge advocate is an honest man, and 
anxious to do his duty both to the government and to the pris- 
oner, it is beyond human nature for him to succeed in it. If 
he is dishonest, or even indifferently honest, justice must sadly 
fail. Suppose him to be over conscientious, and over sensitive 
to the difficulties of his position and his liability to prejudice 
on the side of the prosecution, these qualities may lead him 
to lean too much to the prisoner, and thus again the cause of 
justice must fail. In short, it is impossible to be prosecuting 
officer and judge at once. 

Besides the innate difficulty resting in : the judgment of the 
judge advocate, his opinions cannot command that respect and 
win that authority which should attend those of a judge. Even 
though in themselves the most sound, correct, and impartial, 
their source impugns them. The court cannot but see that it 
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is the advocate that gives them. The prisoner discovers in 
them the views of the man who has been heaping up testimony 
to convict him. The public at large distrust them for both 
these reasons. Thus the position of a judge advocate, espe- 
cially in cases of importance, with able and experienced coun- 
sel for the defence, where it requires all the powers of his 
mind to maintain the equality of the prosecution, is not only 
rendered trying to himself, but makes him an object of sus- 
picion to the public. He frequently receives hostile criticism 
for unfairness, when his conscience entirely acquits him, or 
reproaches him with having pressed with too little vigor the 
rights of the government, from a fear lest he might wrong the 
prisoner. In a small case, involving an ordinary military of- 
fence of every-day occurrence, in which nice points of evidence 
rarely arise, and where the members of the court are competent 
to decide, without calling for advice, the ordinary questions 
arising, and where there is rarely counsel, or, if any, a brother- 
officer not very learned in the law, — in such a case the judge 
advocate will easily succeed in performing his multifold duties 
with justice and discretion. In these the contradictions of his 
office, though in principle still contrary to reason, do not 
avail to injure the cause of justice. But it is in the long and 
complicated trials, of which the past four years have seen so 
many, for fraud or embezzlement, to be proved only by a 
long array of circumstantial evidence, or for wide-spread con- 
spiracies, — in trials lasting for weeks and months, where the 
accused are defended by eloquent and experienced advocates, 
ready to use every means to secure the acquittal of their cli- 
ents, and whose “sacred duty” it is, in the language of the 
greatest living lawyer of England, “ to know in the discharge 
of that office but one person in the world, that client and no 
other, to save that client by all expedient means, to protect that 
client at all hazards and costs to all others, and, among others, 
himself,’ — it is then that the manifest impracticabilities and 
contradictions of the office are seen to their fullest extent. 

The proper remedy for this evil would seem to be in the sev- 
erance of the duties of the judge advocate, whereby they should 
be reduced to those of a prosecuting officer, and in the consti- 
tution of a new office of judge of military courts, whose duties 
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should be assimilated to those of judges at common law. The 
Rebels abolished general courts martial except for the trial of 
officers above the grade of colonel, and substituted military 
courts, composed of three military judges with the rank of 
colonel, to retain office during the war.* While this change 
doubtless gave greater experience on the part of the judges and 
greater consistency to their decisions, it did not possess that 
valuable element in which a court martial has so strong a resem- 
blance to the common law, — that it gives a trial by military 
peers impanelled to try each case, and on that account the more 
impartial. It is conceived that the constitution of the office of 
military judge, to preside over the court martial, define the 
law, rule upon the evidence, and instruct the members of the 
court upon the correct application of the law to the facts, 
would secure a fairer administration of justice than any other 
change in the system. Such an officer, in common with the 
judge advocate, would require both a legal and military edueca- 
tion, and sound experience in both departments ; for the mere 
lawyer would fail to appreciate the standard of discipline and the 
modes of life and thought peculiar to the army, while the mere 
soldier without legal instruction and experience would, make 
but poor work with the law. The plan we propose would give 
stability and consistency to the decisions of all the military 
courts throughout the army, and secure respec’ for: their im- 
partiality. The rulings would of course be recorded in each 
case, so that error could be easily corrected at the Bureau of 
Military Justice, (which is now the high court of appeal,) by 
granting a new trial, or making such other order as the nature 
of the case should require. 

Omitting this striking defect, a general eourt martial is prob- 
ably as fair a tribunal as exists under any system of law. It 
is composed of gentlemen of high rank in the army, usually 
selected by the convening authority for their good sense and 
judgment. Their notions of honor are high, their anxiety to 
preserve the integrity and discipline of the service to which 
they belong is strong. Habit has made them conversant with 
the class of cases which they investigate, and with the trains of 





* Digest of the Military and Naval Laws of the Confederate States, (Columbia, 
1864,) p. 117. 
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thought inducing those arraigned before them to stray from 
the path of duty. They are not anxious to convict the accused 
of crime, for each conviction is a stain upon an honorable pro- 
fession. Jealous of its reputation, they are slow to believe its 
members guilty of crime and to publish it to the world. When, 
however, their minds are convinced, the same feelings lead 
them to punish the offenders with fitting severity. To gue- 
rillas, blockade-runners, spies, assassins, and other enemies by 
fraud and stealth, they are doubtless as fair and as little severe 
as any jury of truly loyal men that could be impanelled. 

The final deliberations of a court martial take place with 
closed doors. The judge advocate then acts only as recording 
officer, and has no right to press his case or offer his opinion. 
He puts the question as to the guilt of the prisoner upon each 
specification and charge in turn, the junior member voting 
first. A majority is sufficient for conviction, except in capital 
cases, where a two-thirds vote is required. The record, being 
completed, is signed by the president and judge advocate, and 
transmitted to the officer convening the court. The court and 
judge advocate are bound by oath not to reveal the sentence 
until it is officially promulgated in General Orders, and not to 
disclose the individual votes or opinions of the members unless 
called upon as witnesses in a court of justice. The officer to 
whom the record is transmitted may entirely disapprove the 
proceedings, which annuls them entirely. If this officer ap- 
proves them, he may, if commanding a force less than an army 
or department, execute sentences less severe than those of 
death or the dismissal of a commissioned officer. The latter 
sentences he must forward to his superior. A general com- 
manding an army or department may in time of war carry out 
sentences dismissing or cashiering (which are now equivalent 
terms) a commissioned officer, and may order the execution of 
prisoners convicted of desertion, mutiny, murder, guerilla-ma- 
rauding, or as spies. Sentences of death for other offences, 
and relating to general officers, must be acted on by the 
President. The infliction of the death penalty is thus placed 
under proper guards, while at the same time the army com- 
mander can, in the most frequent offences, add the great ele- 
ment of promptness to the example afforded by their punish- 
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ment. It is obvious that, had there been less clemency shown 
to deserters at the beginning of the war, the result would have 
been fewer executions in the end, fewer desertions, and less loss 
of life. Desertion is the commonest crime in an army, and the 
most destructive to it, and consequently the most heinous and 
to be the most severely punished. It was a vast agent in the 
destruction of the Rebel force. During the winter of 1864 and 
1865 the number of desertions to our lines, before Richmond 
and Petersburg alone, was about one hundred a night. Taking 
two hundred for the average number in a Rebel regiment, (a 
liberal allowance at that time,) this rate of desertion, reckoning 
five regiments to a brigade, gives an aggregate of three brig- 
ades a month. And, knowing, as we do, that the desertion to 
their homes far exceeded that to our lines, the effect of such 
depletion of the Rebel army can well be imagined. 

The President is held to possess the power of dismissing 
with disgrace any officer without trial of any sort whatsoever. 
This power has lately been distinctly confirmed by Congress, 
and a recent attempt to repeal the confirmation was defeated. 
The chief arguments in its favor are, first, that what the Presi- 
dent has the right to confer, he has the right to take away ; and 
secondly, that in cases where a trial cannot conveniently be had, 
and guilt is clear, it is a useful and exemplary method of pun- 
ishing crime. Were no disgrace attendant upon the dismission, 
the first reason might have more force; and for the second it 
may be questioned whether, without hearing both sides of the 
question, any matter can ever be so clear as to justify the blast- 
ing of a reputation for life. This power has been very unpopu- 
lar in the army. It is contrary to the whole system of military 
law, which entitles an officer to trial by his peers. It is open 
to vast abuses ; and, in practice, the large number of revocations 
of these summary dismissals which appear on the pages of the 
orders of the War Department show how many errors, even 
under the just administration of an honest President and Sec- 
retary, may be committed under a system which can permit 
but one side to be heard, and compels decision on ex parte tes- 
timony. An officer so dismissed has been lately granted the 
right of an appeal to trial by general court martial, which, if 
not granted within six months, restores him ipso facto to his 
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former position. But, even with this modification, the evil prin- 
ciple of the system remains the same, and even a restoration 
of his rights may not serve to recompense an officer for the pain 
and ignominy of previous unjust degradation. 

The spirit of progressive improvement in the various depart- 
ments of military science which has so marked this war has 
not been unfelt in the department of military justice. Many 
improvements have been made, and more, we believe, still re- 
main to be made, the result of the practical experience of mili- 
tary men in this most important branch of war. 





Arr. ITI. — CHARACTER. 


MoraLs respects what men call goodness, that which all men 
agree to honor as justice, truth-speaking, good-will, and good 
works. Morals respects the source or motive of this action. 
It is the science of substances, not of shows. It is the what, 
and not the how. It is that which all men profess to regard, 
and by their real respect for which recommend themselves to 
each other. 

There is this eternal advantage to morals, that, in the ques- 
tion between truth and goodness, the moral cause of the world 
lies behind all else in the mind. It was for good, it is to good, 
that all works. Surely it is not to prove or show the truth of 
things, — that sounds a little cold and scholastic, — no, it is 
for benefit, that all subsists. As we say in our modern politics, 
catching at last the language of morals, that the object of the 
state is the greatest good of the greatest number, — so, the 
reason we must give for the existence of the world is, that it is 
for the benefit of all being. 

Morals implies freedom and will. The will constitutes the 
man. He has his life in Nature, like a beast: but choice is 
born in him ; here is he that chooses ; here is the Declaration 
of Independence, the July Fourth of zodlogy and astronomy. 
He chooses, — as the rest of the creation does not. But will, 
pure and perceiving, is not wilfulness. When a man, through 
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stubbornness, insists to do this or that, something absurd or 
whimsical, only because he will, he is weak; he blows with his 
lips against the tempest, he dams the incoming ocean with his 
cane. It were an unspeakable calamity, if any one should 
think he had the right to impose a private will on others. 
That is the part of a striker, an assassin. All violence, all that 
is dreary and repels, is not power, but the absence of power. 

Morals is the direction of the will on universal ends. He is 
immoral who is acting to any private end. He is moral, — we 
say it with Marcus Aurelius and with Kant,—whose aim or mo- 
tive may become a universal rule, binding on all intelligent be- 
ings ; and with Vauvenargues, “the mercenary sacrifice of the 
public good to a private interest is the eternal stamp of vice.” 

All the virtues are special directions of this motive: justice 
is the application of this good of the whole to the affairs of each 
one: courage is contempt of danger in the determination to 
see this good of the whole enacted: love is delight in the pref- 
erence of that benefit redounding to another over the securing 
of our own share: humility is a sentiment of our insignifi- 
cance, when the benefit of the universe is considered. 

If from these external statements we seek to come a little 
nearer to the fact, our first experiences in moral as in intellect- 
ual nature force us to discriminate a universal mind, identical 
in all men. Certain biases, talents, executive skills, are special 
to each individual ; but the high, contemplative, all-command- 
ing vision, the sense of Right and Wrong, is alike in all. Its 
attributes are self-existence, eternity, intuition, and command. 
It is the mind of the mind. We belong to it, not it tous. It 
. is in all men, and constitutes them men. In bad men it is dor- 
mant, as health is in men entranced or drunken ; but, however 
inoperative, it exists underneath whatever vices and errors. 
The extreme simplicity of this intuition embarrasses every at- 
tempt at analysis. We can only mark, one by one, the perfec- 
tions which it combines in every act. It admits of no appeal, 
looks to no superior essence. It is the reason of things. 

The antagonist nature is the individual, formed into a finite 
body of exact dimensions, with appetites which take from every- 
body else what they appropriate to themselves, and would enlist 
the entire spiritual faculty of the individual, if it were possible, 
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in catering for them. On the perpetual conflict between the 
dictate of this universal mind and the wishes and interests of 
the individual, the moral discipline of life is built. The one 
craves a private benefit, which the other requires him to re- 
nounce out of respect to the absolute good. Every hour puts 
the individual in a position where his wishes aim at some- 
thing which the sentiment of duty forbids him to seek. He 
that speaks the truth executes no private function of an indi- 
vidual will, but the world utters a sound by his lips. He who 
doth a just action seeth therein nothing of his own, but an 
inconceivable nobleness attaches to it, because it is a dictate of 
the general mind. We have no idea of power so simple and 
so entire as this. It is the basis of thought, it is the basis of 
being. Compare all that we call ourselves, all our private and 
personal venture in the world, with this deep of moral nature 
in which we lie, and our private good becomes an imperti- 
nence, and we take part with hasty shame against ourselves. 
“ High instincts, before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised, — 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 

Are yet the master-light of all our seeing, — 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 

Of the eternal silence, — truths that wake 

To perish never.” 

The moral element invites man to great enlargements, to 
find his satisfaction, not in particulars or events, but in the 
purpose and tendency; not in bread, but in his right to his 
bread ; not in much corn or wool, but in its communication. 
No one is accomplished whilst any one is incomplete. Weal 
does not exist for one, with the woe of any other. 

Not by adding, then, does the moral sentiment help us; no, 
but in quite another manner. It puts us in place. It centres, 
it concentrates us. It puts us at the heart of Nature, where 
we belong, in the cabinet of science and of causes, — there 
where all the wires terminate which hold the world in mag- 
netic unity, — and so converts us into universal beings. 

This wonderful sentiment, which endears itself as it is 
obeyed, seems to be the fountain of intellect; for no talent 
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gives the impression of sanity, if wanting this; nay, it absorbs 
everything into itself. Truth, Power, Goodness, Beauty, are 
its varied names,—faces of one substance. Before it, what 
are persons, prophets, or seraphim, but its passing agents, mo- 
mentary rays of its light? 

The moral sentiment is alone omnipotent. There is no labor 
or sacrifice to which it will not bring a man, and which it will 
not make easy. Thus, there is no man who will bargain to sell 
his life, say at the end of a year, for a million or ten millions 
of gold dollars in hand, or for any temporary pleasures, or for 
any rank, as of peer or prince; but many a man who does not 
hesitate to lay down his life for the sake of a truth, or in the 
cause of his country, or to save his son or his friend. And 
under the action of this sentiment of the Right, his heart and 
mind expand above himself, and above Nature. 

Though Love repine, and Reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, — 
“°T is man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 
Such is the difference of the action of the heart within and of 
the senses without. One is enthusiasm, and the other more or 
less amounts of horse-power. 

Devout men, in the endeavor to express their convictions, 
have used different images to suggest this latent force; as, the 
light, the seed, the Spirit, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the 
Demon, the still, small voice, etc.,— all indicating its power 
and its latency. It refuses to appear, it is too small to be seen, 
too obscure to be spoken of; but, such as it is, it creates a faith 
which the contradiction of all mankind cannot shake, and 
which the consent of all mankind cannot confirm. 

It is serenely above all mediation. In all ages, to all men, 
it saith, Jam; and he who hears it feels the impiety of wan- 
dering from this revelation to any record or to any rival. The 
poor Jews of the wilderness cried: “ Let not the Lord speak 
to us; let Moses speak to us.” But the simple and sincere 
soul makes the contrary prayer: “ Let no intruder come be- 
tween thee and me; deal Tou with me; let me know it is thy 
will, and I ask no more.” The excellence of Jesus, and of 
every true teacher, is, that he affirms the Divinity in him and 
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in us,—not thrusts himself between it and us. It would in- 
stantly indispose us to any person claiming to speak for the 
Author of Nature, the setting forth any fact or law which we 
did not find in our consciousness. We should say with Herac- 
litus: “ Come into this smoky cabin ; God is here also; ap- 
prove yourself to him.” 

We affirm that in all men is this majestic perception and 
command; that it is the presence of the Eternal in each per- 
ishing man; that it distances and degrades all statements of 
whatever saints, heroes, poets, as obscure and confused stam- 
merings before its silent revelation. They report the truth. 
It is the truth. When I think of Reason, of Truth, of Virtue, 
I cannot conceive them as lodged in your soul and lodged in 
my soul, but that you and I and all souls are lodged in that ; 
and I may easily speak of that adorable nature, there where 
only I behold it, in my dim experiences, in such terms as shall 
seem to the frivolous, who dare not fathom their consciousness, 
as profane. How is a man a man? How can he exist to 
weave relations of joy and virtue with other souls, but because 
he is inviolable, anchored at the centre of Truth and Being? 
In the ever-returning hour of reflection, he says: ‘I stand 
here glad at heart of all the sympathies I can awaken and 
share, clothing myself with them as with a garment of shelter 
and beauty, and yet knowing that it is not in the power of all 
who surround me to take from me the smallest thread I call 
mine. If all things are taken away, I have still all things in 
my relation to the Eternal.’ 

We pretend not to define the way of its access to the private 
heart. It passes understanding. The soul of God is poured 
into the world through the thoughts of men. There was a 
time when Christianity existed in one child. But if the child 
had been killed by Herod, would the element have been lost ? 
God sends his message, if not by one, then quite as well by 
another. When the Master of the Universe has ends to fulfil, 
he i:npresses his will on the structure of minds. 

The Divine Mind imparts itself to the single person: his 
whole duty is to this rule and teaching. The aid which others 
give us is like that of the mother to the child, — temporary, 
gestative, a short period of lactation, a nurse’s or a governess’s 
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care; but on his arrival at a certain maturity, it ceases, and 
would be hurtful and ridiculous if prolonged. Slowly the 
body comes to the use of its organs; slowly the soul unfolds 
itself in the new man. It is partial at first, and honors only 
some one or some few truths. In its companions it sees other 
truths honored, and successively finds their foundation also in 
itself. Then it cuts the cord, and no longer believes “ because 
of thy saying,” but because it has recognized them in itself. 

The Divine Mind imparts itself to-the single person: but it 
is also true that men act powerfully on us. There are men 
who astonish and delight, men who instruct and guide. Some 
men’s words I remember so well that I must often use them to 
express my thought. Yes, because I perceive that we have 
heard the same truth, but they have heard it better. That is 
only to say, there is degree and gradation throughout Nature ; 
and the Deity does not break his firm laws in respect to im- 
parting truth, more than in imparting material heat and light. 
Men appear from time to time who receive with more purity 
and fulness these high communications. But it is only as fast 
as this hearing from another is authorized by its consent with 
his own, that it is pure and safe to each ; and all receiving from 
abroad must be controlled by this immense reservation. 

It happens now and then, in the ages, that a soul is born 
which has no weakness of self, — which offers no impediment 
to the Divine Spirit, which comes down into Nature as if 
only for the benefit of souls, and all its thoughts are percep- 
tions of things as they are, without any infirmity of earth. 
Such souls are as the apparition of gods among men, and sim- 
ply by their presence pass judgment on them. Men are forced 
by their own self-respect to give them a certain attention. Evil 
men shrink and pay involuntary homage by hiding or apologiz- 
ing for their action. 

When a man is born with a profound moral sentiment, pre- 
ferring truth, justice, and the serving of all men to any hon- 
ors or any gain, men readily feel the superiority. They who 
deal with him are elevated with joy and hope; he lights up 
the house or the landscape in which he stands. His actions 
are poetic and miraculous in their eyes. In his presence, 
or within his influence, every one believes in the immortality 
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of the soul. They feel that the invisible world sympathizes 
with him. The Arabians delight in expressing the sympathy 
of the unseen world with holy men. 
“ When Omar prayed and loved, 
Where Syrian waters roll, 
Aloft the ninth heaven glowed and moved 
To the tread of the jubilant soul.” 

A chief event of life is the day in which we have encountered 
a mind that startled us by its large scope. Iam in the habit 
of thinking, — not, I hope, out of a partial experience, but con- 
firmed by what I notice in many lives, — that to every serious 
mind Providence sends from time to time five or six or seven 
teachers who are of the first importance to him in the lessons 
they have to impart. The highest of these not so much give 
particular knowledge as they elevate by sentiment and by their 
habitual grandeur of view. 

Great men serve us as insurrections do in bad governments. 
The world would run into endless routine, and forms incrust 
forms, till the life was gone. But the perpetual supply of new 
genius shocks us with thrills of life, and recalls us to principles. 
Lucifer’s wager in the old drama was, “ There is no stead- 
fast man on earth.” He is very rare. “A man is already of 
consequence in the world when it is known that we can impli- 
citly rely on him.” See how one noble person dwarfs a whole 
nation of underlings. This steadfastness we indicate when we 
praise character. 

Character denotes habitual self-possession, habitual regard 
to interior and constitutional motives, a balance not to be over- 
set or easily disturbed by outward events and opinion, and by 
implication points to the source of right motive. We some- 
times employ the word to express the strong and consistent 
will of men of mixed motive, but, when used with emphasis, 
it points to what no events can change, that is, a will built 
on the reason of things. Such souls do not come in troops: 
oftenest appear solitary, like a general without his command, 
because those who can understand and uphold such appear 
rarely, not many, perhaps not one, in a generation. And the 
memory and tradition of such leader is preserved in some strange 
way by those who only half understand him, until a true disci- 
ple comes, who apprehends and interprets every word. 
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The sentiment never stops in pure vision, but will be enact- 
ed. It affirms not only its truth, but its supremacy. It is 
not only insight, as science, as fancy, as imagination is; or an 
entertainment, as friendship and poetry are ; but it is a sover- 
eign rule: and the acts which it suggests — as when it impels 
a man to go forth and impart it to other men, or sets him on 
some asceticism or some practice of self-examination to hold 
him to obedience, or some zeal to unite men to abate some nui- 
sance, or establish some reform or charity which it commands— 
are the homage we render to this sentiment, as compared with 
the lower regard we pay to other thoughts: and the private or 
social practices we establish in its honor we call religion. 

The sentiment, of course, is the judge and measure of every 
expression of it, — measures Judaism, Stoicism, Christianity, 
Buddhism, or whatever philanthropy, or politics, or saint, or 
seer pretends to speak in its name. The religions we call false 
were once true. They also were affirmations of the conscience 
correcting the evil customs of their times. The populace drag 
down the gods to their own level, and give them their egotism ; 
whilst in Nature is none at all, God keeping out of sight, and 
known only as pure law, though resistless. Chateaubriand 
said, with some irreverence of phrase, If God made man in his 
image, man has paid him well back. “Si Dieu a fait Phomme 
@ son image, Vhomme Va bien rendu.” Every nation is degraded 
by the goblins it worships instead of this Deity. The Dionysia 
and Saturnalia of Greece and Rome, the human sacrifice of the 
Druids, the Sradda of Hindoos, the Purgatory, the Indulgen- 
ces, and the Inquisition of Popery, the vindictive mythology of 
Calvinism, are examples of this perversion. 

Every particular instruction is speedily embodied in a ritual, 
is accommodated to humble and gross minds, and corrupted. 
The moral sentiment is the perpetual critic on these forms, 
thundering its protest, sometimes in earnest and lofty rebuke ; 
but sometimes also it is the source, in natures less pure, of 
sneers and flippant jokes of common people, who feel that the 
forms and dogmas are not true for them, though they do not 
see where the error lies. 

The religion of one age is the literary entertainment of the 
next. We use in our idlest poetry and discourse the words 
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Jove, Neptune, Mercury, as mere colors, and can hardly believe 
that they had to the lively Greek the anxious meaning which, 
in our towns, is given and received in churches, when our re- 
ligious names are used: and we read with surprise the horror 
of Athens, when, one morning, the statues of Mercury, in the 
temples, were found broken, and the like consternation was in 
the city, as if, in Boston, all the orthodox churches should be 
burned in one night. 

The greatest dominion will be to the deepest thought. The 
establishment of Christianity in the world does not rest on any 
miracle, but the miracle of being the broadest and most humane 
doctrine. Christianity was once a schism and protest against 
the impieties of the time, which had originally been protests 
against earlier impieties, but had lost their truth. Varnhagen 
von Ense, writing, in Prussia, in 1848, says: “ The Gospels 
belong to the most aggressive writings. No leaf thereof could 
attain the liberty of being printed (in Berlin to-day). What 
Mirabeaus, Rousseaus, Diderots, Fichtes, Heines, and many an- 
other heretic, one can detect therein ! ” 

But before it was yet a national religion, it was alloyed, and, 
in the hands of hot Africans, of luxurious Byzantines, of fierce 
Gauls, its creeds were tainted with their barbarism. In Hol- 
land, in England, in Scotland, it felt the national narrowness. 
How unlike our habitual turn of thought was that of the last 
century in this country! Our ancestors spoke continually of 
angels and archangels with the same good faith as they would 
have spoken of their own parents or their late minister. Now 
the words pale, are rhetoric, and all credence is gone. Our 
horizon is not far, say one generation, or thirty years: we all 
see so much. The older see two generations, or sixty years. 
But what has been running on through three horizons, or 
ninety years, looks to all the world like a law of Nature, and 
*t is an impiety to doubt. 

Thus, ’t is incredible to us, if we look into the religious books 
of our grandfathers, how they held themselves in such a pin- 
fold. But why not? As far as they could see, through two 
or three horizons, nothing but ministers and ministers. Cal- 
vinism was one and the same thing in Geneva, in Scotland, in 
Old and New England. If there was a wedding, they had a 
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sermon ; if a funeral, then a sermon ; if a war, or small-pox, or 
a comet, or canker-worms,—or a deacon died, —still a sermon: 
Nature was a pulpit ; the church-warden or tithing-man was a 
petty persecutor; the presbytery, a tyrant; and in many a house, 
in country places, the poor children found seven sabbaths in a 
week. Fifty or a hundred years ago, prayers were said, morn- 
ing and evening, in all families; grace was said at table; an 
exact observance of the Sunday was kept in the houses of lay- 
men as of clergymen. And one sees with some pain the disuse 
of rites so charged with humanity and aspiration. But it by 
no means follows, because those offices are much disused, that 
the men and women are irreligious ; certainly not that they 
have less integrity or sentiment, but only, let us hope, that 
they see that they can omit the form without loss of real 
ground ; perhaps that they find some violence, some cramping 
of their freedom of thought, in the constant recurrence of the 
form. 

So of the changed position and manners of the clergy. They 
have dropped, with the sacerdotal garb and manners of the last 
century, many doctrines and practices once esteemed indispen- 
sable to their order. But the distinctions of the true clergyman 
are not less decisive. Men ask now, “ Is he serious? is he a 
sincere man, who lives as he teaches ? is he a benefactor?”’ So 
far the religion is now where it should be. Persons are dis- 
criminated as honest, as veracious, as illuminated, as helpful, 
as having public and universal regards, or otherwise, — are 
discriminated according to their aims, and not by these ritual- 
ities. . 

The changes are inevitable ; the new age cannot see with the 
eyes of the last. But the change is in what is superficial ; the 
principles are immortal, and the rally on the principle must 
arrive as people become intellectual. I consider theology to be 
the rhetoric of morals. The mind of this age has fallen away 
from theology to morals. I conceive it an advance. I suspect, 
that, when the theology was most florid and dogmatic, it was 
the barbarism of the people, and that, in that very time, the 
best men also fell away from theology, and rested in morals. 
I think that all the dogmas rest on morals, and that it is only a 
question of youth or maturity, of more or less fancy in the re- 
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cipient ; that the stern determination to do justly, to speak the 
truth, to be chaste and humble, was substantially the same, 
whether under a self-respect, or under a vow made on the 
knees at the shrine of Madonna. 

When once Selden had said that the priests seemed to him 
to be baptizing their own fingers, the rite of baptism was get- 
ting late in the world. Or when once it is perceived that the 
English missionaries in India put obstacles in the way of 
schools, (as is alleged,)—do not wish to enlighten, but to 
Christianize the Hindoos,—it is seen at once how wide of 
Christ is English Christianity. 

Mankind at large always resemble frivolous children: they 
are impatient of thought, and wish to be amused. Truth is 
too simple for us; we do not like those who unmask our illu- 
sions. Fontenelle said: “If the Deity should lay bare to the 
eyes of men the secret system of Nature, the causes by which 
all the astronomic results are effected, and they finding no 
magic, no mystic numbers, no fatalities, but the greatest sim- 
plicity, I am persuaded they would not be able to suppress a 
feeling of mortification, and would exclaim, with disappoint- 
ment, ‘Is that all?’” And so we paint over the bareness of 
ethics with the quaint grotesques of theology. 

We boast the triumph of Christianity over Paganism, mean- 
ing the victory of the spirit over the senses; but Paganism 
hides itself in the uniform of the Church. Paganism has only 
taken the oath of allegiance, taken the cross, but is Paganism 
still, outvotes the true men by millions of majority, carries the 
bag, spends the treasure, writes the tracts, elects the minister, 
and persecutes the true believer. 

There is a certain secular progress of opinion, which, in civil 
countries, reaches everybody. One service which this age has 
rendered is, to make the life and wisdom of every past man 
accessible and available to all. Socrates and Marcus Aurelius 
are allowed to be saints; Mahomet is no longer accursed ; Vol- 
taire is no longer a scarecrow ; Spinoza has come to be revered. 
“The time will come,” says Varnhagen von Ense, “ when we 
shall treat the jokes and sallies against the myths and church- 
rituals of Christianity — say the sarcasms of Voltaire, Frederic 
the Great, and D’Alembert — good-naturedly and without of- 
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fence: since, at bottom, those men mean honestly, their polem- 
ics proceed out of a religious striving, and what Christ meant 
and willed is in essence more with them than with their oppo- 
nents, who only wear and misrepresent the name of Christ..... 
Voltaire was an apostle of Christian ideas; only the names 
were hostile to him, and he never knew it otherwise. He was 
like the son of the vine-dresser in the Gospel, who said No, and 
went; the other said Yea, and went not. These men preached 
the true God, — Him whom men serve by justice and upright- 
ness; but they called themselves atheists.” 

When the highest conceptions, the lessons of religion, are 
imported, the nation is not culminating, has not genius, but is 
servile. A true nation loves its vernacular tongue. A com- 
pleted nation will not import its religion. Duty grows every- 
where, like children, like grass; and we need not go to Europe 
or to Asia to learn it. I am not sure that the English religion 
is not all quoted. Even the Jeremy Taylors, Fullers, George 
Herberts, steeped, all of them, in the Church traditions, are 
only using their fine fancy to emblazon their memory. ’T is 
Juda, not England, which is the ground. So with the mor- 
dant Calvinism of Scotland and America. But this quoting 
distances and disables them: since with every repeater some- 
thing of creative force is lost, as we feel when we go back to 
each original moralist. Pythagoras, Socrates, the Stoics, the 
Hindoo, Behmen, George Fox,— these speak originally; and 
how many sentences and books we owe to unknown authors, — 
to writers who were not careful to set down name or date or 
titles or cities or postmarks in these illuminations ! 

We, in our turn, want power to drive the ponderous State. 
The constitution and law in America must be written on ethi- 
eal principles, so that the entire power of the spiritual world 
can be enlisted to hold the loyalty of the citizen, and to repel 
every enemy as by force of Nature. The laws of old empires 
stood on the religious convictions. Now that their religions 
are outgrown, the empires lack strength. Romanism in Eu- 
rope does not represent the real opinion of enlightened men. 
The Lutheran Church does not represent in Germany the opin- 
ions of the universities. In England, the gentlemen, the jour- 
nals, and now, at last, churchmen and bishops, have fallen 
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away from the Anglican Church. And in America, where are 
no legal ties to churches, the looseness appears dangerous. 

Our religion has got on as far as Unitarianism. But all the 
forms grow pale. The walls of the temple are wasted and 
thin, and, at last, only a film of whitewash, because the mind 
of our culture has already left our liturgies behind. “ Every 
age,” says Varnhagen, “ has another sieve for the religious tra- 
dition, and will sift it out again. Something is continually 
lost by this treatment, which posterity cannot recover.” 

But it is a capital truth, that Nature, moral as well as mate- 
rial, is always equal to herself. Ideas always generate enthu- 
siasm. The creed, the legend, forms of worship, swiftly decay. 
Morals is the incorruptible essence, very heedless in its rich- 
ness of any past teacher or witness, heedless of their lives and 
fortunes. It does not ask whether you are wrong or right in 
your anecdotes of them; but it is all in all how you stand to 
your own tribunal. 

The lines of the religious sects are very shifting; their plat- 
forms unstable ; the whole science of theology of great uncer- 
tainty, and resting very much on the opinions of who may 
chance to be the leading doctors of Oxford or Edinburgh, of 
Princeton or Cambridge, to-day. No man can tell what relig- 
ious revolutions await us in the next years; and the education 
in the divinity colleges may well hesitate and vary. But the 
science of ethics has no mutation; and whoever feels any love 
or skill for ethical studies may safely lay out all his strength 
and genius in working in that mine. The pulpit may shake, 
but this platform will not. All the victories of religion belong 
to the moral sentiment. Some poor soul beheld the Law blaz- 
ing through such impediments as he had, and yielded himself 
to humility and joy. What was gained by being told that it 
was justification by faith ? 

The Church, in its ardor for beloved persons, clings to the 
miraculous, in the vulgar sense, which has even an immoral 
tendency, as one sees in Greek, Indian, and Catholic legends, 
which are used to gloze every crime. The soul, penetrated 
with the beatitude which pours into it on all sides, asks no 
interpositions, no new laws, —the old are good enough for it, 
— finds in every cart-path of labor ways to heaven, and the 
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humblest lot exalted. Men will learn to put back the emphasis 
peremptorily on pure morals, always the same, not subject to 
doubtful interpretation, with no sale of indulgences, no massacre 
of heretics, no female slaves, no disfranchisement of woman, no 
stigma on race; to make morals the absolute test, and so un- 
cover and drive out the false religions. There is no vice that 
has not skulked behind them. It is only yesterday that our 
American churches, so long silent on Slavery, and notoriously 
hostile to the Abolitionist, wheeled into line for Emancipation. 

I am far from accepting the opinion that the revelations of 
the moral sentiment are insufficient, as if it furnished a rule 
only, and not the spirit by which the rule is animated.’ For I 
include in these, of course, the history of Jesus, as well as those 
of every divine soul which in any place or time delivered any 
grand lesson to humanity; and I find in the eminent experi- 
ences in all times a substantial agreement. The sentiment 
itself teaches unity of source, and disowns every superiority 
other than of deeper truth. Jesus has immense claims on the 
gratitude of mankind, and knew how to guard the integrity 
of his brother’s soul from himself also; but in his disciples 
admiration of him runs away with their reverence for the hu- 
man soul, and they hamper us with limitations of person and 
text. Every exaggeration of these is a violation of the soul’s 
right, and inclines the manly reader to lay down the New Tes- 
tament, to take up the Pagan philosophers. It is not that the 
Upanishads or the Maxims of Antoninus are better, but that 
they do not invade his freedom ; because they are only sugges- 
tions, whilst the other acds the inadmissible claim of positive 
authority, — of an external command, where command cannot 
be. This is the secret of the mischievous result, that, in every 
period of intellectual expansion, the Church ceases to draw into 
its clergy those who best belong there, the largest and freest 
minds, and that in its most liberal forms, when such minds 
enter it, they are coldly received, and find themselves out of 
place. This charm in the Pagan moralists, of suggestion, the 
charm of poetry, of mere truth, (easily eliminated from their 
historical accidents, which nobody wishes to force on us,) the 
New Testament loses by its connection with a church. Man- 
kind cannot long suffer this loss, and the office of this age is to 
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put all these writings on the eternal footing of equality of origin 
in the instincts of the human mind. It is certain that each in- 
spired master will gain instantly by the separation from the 
idolatry of ages. 

To their great honor, the simple and free minds among our 
clergy have not resisted the voice of Nature and the advanced 
perceptions of the mind ; and every church divides itself into a 
liberal and expectant class, on one side, and an unwilling and 
conservative class, on the other. As it stands with us now, a 
few clergymen, with a more theological cast of mind, retain the 
traditions, but they carry them quietly. In general discourse, 
they are never obtruded. If the clergyman should travel in 
France, in England, in Italy, he might leave them locked up in 
the same closet with his “ occasional sermons” at home, and, 
if he did not return, would never think to send for them. The 
orthodox clergymen hold a little firmer to theirs, as Calvinism 
has a more tenacious vitality ; but that is doomed also, and will 
only die last; for Calvinism rushes to be Unitarianism, as Uni- 
tarianism rushes to be pure Theism. 

But the inspirations are never withdrawn. In the worst 
times, men of organic virtue are born,— men and women of 
native integrity, and indifferently in high and low conditions. 
There will always be a class of imaginative youths, whom 
poetry, whom the love of beauty, lead to the adoration of the 
moral sentiment, and these will provide it with new historic 
forms and songs. Religion is as inexpugnable as the use of 
lamps, or of wells, or of chimneys. We must have days and 
temples and teachers. The Sunday is the core of our civiliza- 
tion, dedicated to thought and reverence. It invites to the 
noblest solitude and the noblest society, to whatever means and 
aids of spiritual refreshment. Men may well come together to 
kindle each other to virtuous living. Confucius said, “If in 
the morning I hear of the right way, and in the evening die, I 
can be happy.” 

The churches already indicate the new spirit, in adding, to 
the perennial office of teaching, beneficent activities, — as in 
creating hospitals, ragged schools, offices of employment for the 
poor, appointing almoners to the helpless, guardians of found- 
lings and orphans. The power that in other times inspired 
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crusades, or the colonization of New England, or the modern 
revivals, flies to the help of the deaf-mute and the blind, to the 
education of the sailor and the vagabond boy, to the reform of 
convicts and harlots,—as the war has created the Hilton Head 
and Charleston missions, the Sanitary Commission, the nurses 
and teachers at Washington. 


In the present tendency of our society, in the new importance 
of the individual, when thrones are crumbling, and presidents 
and governors are forced every moment to remember their con- 
stituencies, — when counties and towns are resisting centraliza- 
tion, and the individual voter his party, — society is threatened 
with actual granulation, religious as well as political. How 
many people are there in Boston? Some two hundred thou- 
sand. Well, then so many sects. Of course, each poor soul 
loses all his old stays; no bishop watches him; no confessor 
reports that he has neglected the confessional ; no class-leader 
admonishes him of absences; no fagot, no penance, no fine, no 
rebuke. Is not this wrong? is not this dangerous? ’T is not 
wrong, but the law of growth. It is not dangerous, any more 
than the mother’s withdrawing her hands from the tottering 
babe, at his first walk across the nursery-floor: the child fears 
and cries, but achieves the feat, instantly tries it again, and 
never wishes to be assisted more. And this infant soul must 
learn to walk alone. At first he is forlorn, homeless ; but this 
rude stripping him of all support drives him inward, and he 
finds himself unhurt; he finds himself face to face with the 
majestic Presence, reads the original of the Ten Command- 
ments, the original of Gospels and Epistles; nay, his narrow 
chapel expands to the blue cathedral of the sky, where he 

“ Looks in and sees each blissful deity, 
Where he before the thunderous throne doth lie.” 

To nations or to individuals the progress of opinion is not a 
loss of moral restraint, but simply a change from coarser to 
finer checks. No evil can come from reform which a deeper 
thought will not correct. If there is any tendency in national 
expansion to form character, religion will not be a loser, 
There is a fear that pure truth, pure morals, will not make 9 
religion for the affections. Whenever the sublimities of char- 
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acter shall be incarnated in a man, we may rely that awe and 
love and insatiable curiosity will follow his steps. Character 
is the habit of action from the permanent vision of truth. It 
carries a superiority to all the accidents of life. It compels 
right relation to every other man,— domesticates itself with 
strangers and enemies. “ fut I, father,” says the wise Prah- 
lada, in the Vishnu Purana, “know neither friends nor foes, 
for I behold Kesava in all beings as in my own soul.” It 
confers perpetual insight. It sees that a man’s friends and 
his foes are of his own household, of his own person ; that he 
himself strikes the stroke which he imputes to fortune. Man 
is always throwing his praise or blame on events, and fails to 
see that he only is real, and the world is his mirror and echo. 
What would it avail me, if I could destroy my enemies? 
There would be as many to-morrow. That which I hate and 
fear is really in myself, and no knife is long enough to reach 
to its heart. Confucius said one day to Ke Kang: “ Sir, in 
carrying on your government, why should you use killing at 
all? Let your evinced desires be for what is good, and the 
people will be good. The grass must bend, when the wind 
blows across it.” Ke Kang, distressed about the number of 
thieves in the state, inquired of Confucius how to do away 
with them. Confucius said, “If you, sir, were not covetous, 
although you should reward them to do it, they would not 
steal.” 

Its methods are subtle, it works without means. It indulges 
no enmity against any, knowing, with Prahlada, that “ the sup- 
pression of malignant feeling is itself a reward.” The more 
reason, the less government. In a sensible family, nobody 
ever hears the words “shall” and “sha’n’t”; nobody com- 
mands, and nobody obeys, but all conspire and joyfully co- 
operate. Take off the roofs of hundreds of happy houses, and 
you shall see this order without ruler, and the like in every 
intelligent and moral society. Command is exceptional, and 
marks some break in the link of reason; as the electricity goes 
round the world without a spark or a sound, until there is a 
break in the wire or the water chain. Swedenborg said, that, 
“in the spiritual world, when one wishes to rule, or despises 
others, he is thrust out of doors.” Goethe, in discussing the 
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characters in “ Wilhelm Meister,” maintained his belief, “ that 
pure loveliness and right good-will are the highest manly pre- 
rogatives, before which all energetic heroism, with its lustre 
and renown, must recede.” In perfect accord with this, Henry 
James affirms, that “to give the feminine element in life its 
hard-earned but eternal supremacy over the masculine has 
been the secret inspiration of all past history.” 

There is no end to the sufficiency of character. It can af- 
ford to wait; it can do without what is called success ; it can- 
not but succeed. To a well-principled man existence is vic- 
tory. He «vfends himself against failure in his main design 
by making every inch of the road to it pleasant. There is no 
trifle, and no obscurity to him: he feels the immensity of the 
chain whose last link he holds in his hand, and is led by it. 
Having nothing, this spirit hath all. It asks, with Marcus Au- 
relius, “ What matter by whom the good is done?” It extols 
humility, — by every self-abasement lifted higher in the scale 
of being. It makes no stipulations for earthly felicity, — does 
not ask, in the absoluteness of its trust, even for the assurance 
of continued life. 





Art. IV.—1. The New York Herald, from 1835 to 1866. 

2. The New York Tribune, from 1841 to 1866. 

8. The New York Daily Times, from 1852 to 1866. 

4. Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and his Times. By a 
Journalist. New York: Stringer and Townsend. 1855. 

5. The Fourth Estate: Contributions toward a History of News- 
papers and of the Liberty of the Press. By B. Knicut Hunt. 
London. 1850. 2 vols. 12mo. 


A FEw years ago it seemed probable that the people of the 
United States would be supplied with news chiefly through the 
agency of newspapers published in the city of New York. We 
were threatened with a paper despotism similar to that formerly 
exercised in Great Britain by the London Times; since, when 
one city furnishes a country with newspapers, one newspaper 
is sure, at length, to gain such a predominance over others 
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that its proprietor, if he is equal to his position, wields a power 
greater than ought to be intrusted to an individual. There 
have been periods when the director of the London Times ap- 

ared to be as truly the monarch of Great Britain as Henry 

III. once was, or as William Pitt during the Seven Years’ 
War. It was, we believe, the opinion of the late Mr. Cobden, 
which Mr. Kinglake confirms, that the editor of the London 
Times could have prevented the Crimean War. Certainly he 
conducted it. Demosthenes did not more truly direct the re- 
sources of Athens against Philip, than did this invisible and 
anonymous being those of the British empire against Russia. 
The first John Walter, who was to journalism what James 
Watt was to the steam-engine, had given this man daily access 
to the ear of England; and to that ear he addressed, not the 
effusions of his own mind, but the whole purchasable elo- 
quence of his country. He‘had relays of Demosthenes. The 
man controlling such a press, and fit to control it, can bring 
the available and practised intellect of his country to bear 
upon the passions of his countrymen; for it is a fact, that 
nearly the whole literary talent of a nation is at the command 
of any honorable man who has money enough, with tact 
enough. The editor who expends fifty guineas a day in the 
purchase of three short essays can have them written by 
the men who can do them best. What a power is this, to say 
these things every morning to a whole nation,—to say them 
with all the force which genius, knowledge, and practice united 
can give,—and to say them without audible contradiction ! 
Fortunate for England is it that this power is no longer con- 
eentrated in a single man, and that the mighty influence once 
wielded by an individual will henceforth be exerted by a pro- 
fession. 

We in America have escaped all danger of ever falling under 
the dominion of a paper despot. There will never be a Times 
Jupiter in America. Twenty years ago the New York news and 
the New York newspaper reached distant cities at the same mo- 
ment; but since the introduction of the telegraph, the news 
outstrips the newspaper, and is given to the public by the local 
press. It is this fact which forever limits the circulation and 
national importance of the New York press. The New York 
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papers reach a village in Vermont late in the afternoon,— six, 
eight, ten hours after a carrier has distributed the Springfield 
Republican ; and nine people in ten will be content with the 
brief telegrams of the local centre. At Chicago, the New York 
paper is forty hours behind the news; and at San Francisco, 
thirty days. Before California had been reached by the tele- 
graph, the New York newspapers, on the arrival of a steamer, 
were sought with an avidity of which the most ludicrous ac- 
counts have been given. If the news was important and the 
supply of papers inadequate, nothing was more common than 
for a lucky newsboy to dispose of his last sheets at five times 
their usual price. All this is changed. A spirited local press 
has anticipated the substance of the news, and most people 
wait tranquilly for the same local press to spread before them 
the particulars when the tardy mail arrives. Even the weekly 
and semi-weekly editions issued by the New York daily press 
have probably reached their maximum of importance; since 
the local daily press also publishes weekly and semi-weekly 
papers, many of which are of high excellence and are always 
improving, and have the additional attraction of full local in- 
telligence. If some bold Yankee should invent a method by 
which a bundle of newspapers could be shot from New York 
to Chicago in half an hour, it would certainly enhance the im- 
portance of the New York papers, and diminish that of the 
rapidly expanding and able press of Chicago. Such an inven- 
tion is possible; nay, we think it a probability. But even in 
that case, the local news, and, above all, the local advertising, 
would still remain as the basis of a great, lucrative, honorable, 
and very attractive business. 

We believe, however, that if the local press were annihilated, 
and this whole nation lived dependent upon the press of a single 
city, still we should be safe from a paper despotism ; because 
the power of the editorial lessens as the intelligence of the 
people increases) / The prestige of the editorial is gone. Just 





as there is a party in England who propose the omission of the 
sermon from the church service as something no longer needed 
by the people, so there are journalists who think the time is at 
hand for the abolition of editorials, and the concentration of 
the whole force of journalism upon presenting to the public 
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| the history and picture of the day. The time for this has not 
come, and may never come; but our journalists already know 
that editorials neither make nor mar a daily paper, that they 
do not much influence the public mind, nor change many votes, 
>) and that the power and success of a newspaper depend wholly 

} and absolutely upon its success in getting and its skill in ex- 
hibiting the news. The word newspaper is the exact and com- 
| plete description of the thing which the true journalist aims to 
produce. The news is his work ; editorials are his play. The 
news is the point of rivalry ; it is that for which nineteen twen- 
tieths of the people buy newspapers ; it is that which consti- 
tutes the power and value of the daily press ; it is that which 
determines the rank of every 1 newspaper in every free country.” 

No editor, “therefore, v will ever reign over the United States, 
and the newspapers of no one city will attain universal cur- 
rency. Hence the importance of journalism in the United 
States. By the time a town has ten thousand inhabitants, it 
usually has a daily paper, and in most large cities there is a 
daily paper for every twenty thousand people. In many of 
the Western cities there are daily newspapers conducted with 
great energy, and on a scale of expenditure which enables 
them to approximate real excellence. Many of our readers will 
live to see the day when there will be in Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati, and San Francisco daily newspapers more 
complete, better executed, and produced at greater expense 
than any newspaper now existing in the United States. This 
is a great deal to say, in view of the fact, that, during the late 
war, one of the New York papers expended in war correspond- 
ence alone two thousand dollars a week. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve it. There will never be two newspapers in any one city 
that can sustain such an expenditure; but in fifteen years from 
to-day there will be one, we think, in each of our great cities, 
and besides that one there will be four or five struggling to 
supplant it, as well as one or two having humbler aims and 
content with a lowlier position. 

It is plain that journalism will henceforth and forever be 
an important and crowded profession in the United States. 
The daily newspaper is one of those things which are rooted 
in the necessities of modern civilization. The steam-engine is 
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not more essential to us. The newspaper is that which con- 
nects each individual with the general life of mankind, and 
makes him part and parcel of the whole; so that we can al- 
most say, that those who neither read newspapers nor converse 
with people who do read them are not members of the human 
family ; —that is, not actually, not now; though, like the ne- 
groes of Guinea, they may become such in time. They are 
beyond the pale; they have no hold of the electric chain, and 
therefore do not receive the shock. 

There are two mornings of the year on which newspapers 
have not hitherto been published in the city of New York, — 
the 5th of July, and the 2d of January. A shadow appears 
to rest on the world during those days, as when there is an 
eclipse of the sun. We are separated from our brethren, 
cut off, lost, alone; vague apprehensions of evil creep over 
the mind. We feel, in some degree, as husbands feel who, far 
from wife and children, say to themselves, shuddering, “ What 
things may have happened, and I not know it!’’ Nothing quite 
dispels the gloom until the Evening Post — how eagerly seized 
—assures us that nothing very particular has happened since 
our last. It is amusing to notice how universal is the habit 
of reading a morning paper. A hundred vehicles and vessels 
convey the business men of New York to that extremity of 
Manhattan Island which may be regarded as the counting- 
house of the Western Continent. It is not uncommon for 
every individual in a cabin two hundred feet long to be sitting 
absorbed in his paper, like boys conning their lessons on their 
way to school. Still more striking is it to observe the torrent 
of workingmen pouring down town, many of them reading as 
they go, and most of them provided with a newspaper for 
dinner-time, not less as a matter of course than the tin kettle 
which contains the material portion of the repast. Notice, too, 
the long line of hackney-coaches on a stand, nearly every 
driver sitting on his box reading his paper. Many of our 
Boston friends have landed in New York at five o’clock in the 
morning, and ridden up town in the street cars, filled, at that 
hour, with women and boys, folding newspapers and throwing 
off bundles of them from time to time, which are caught by 
other boys and women in waiting. Carriers are flitting in 
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every direction, and the town is alive with the great business 
of getting two hundred thousand papers distributed before 
breakfast. : 

All this is new, but it is also permanent. Having once had 
daily papers, we can never again do without them; so per- 
fectly does this great invention accord with the genius of 
modern life. The art of journalism is doubtless destined to 
continuous improvement for a long time to come; the news- 
papers of the future will be more convenient, and better in 
every way, than those of the present day; but the art remains 
forever an indispensable auxiliary to civilization. And this 
is so, not by virtue of editorial essays, but because journalism 
brings the events of the time to bear upon the instruction of 
the time. An editorial essayist is a man addressing men; but 
the skilled and faithful journalist, recording with exactness 
and power the thing that has come to pass, is Providence 
addressing men. The thing that has actually happened, — to 
know that is the beginning of wisdom. All else is theory and 
conjecture, which may be right and may be wrong. 

While it is true that the daily press of the city of New York 
is limited by the telegraph, it has nevertheless a very great, an 
unapproached, national importance. We do not consider it 
certain that New York is always to remain the chief city of the 
United States ; but it holds that rank now, and must for many 
years. Besides being the source of a great part of our news, 
it was the first city that afforded scope for papers conducted at 
the incredible expense which modern appliances necessitate. 
Consequently its daily papers reach the controlling minds of 
the country. They are found in all reading-rooms, exchanges, 
bank parlors, insurance-offices, counting-rooms, hotels, and 
wherever else the ruling men of the country congregate. But, 
above all, they are, and must be, in all newspaper offices, sub- 
ject to the scissors. This is the chief source of their impor- 
tance. Not merely-that in this way their contents are com- 
municated to the whole people. The grand reason why the 
New York papers have national importance is, that it is chiefly 
through them that the art of journalism in the United States 
is to be perfected. They set daily copies for all editors to fol- 
low. The expenditure necessary for the carrying on of a com- 
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plete daily newspaper is so immense, that the art can only be 
improved in the largest cities. New York is first in the field ; 
it has the start of a quarter of a century or more ; and it there- 
fore devolves upon the journalists of that city to teach the 
journalists of the United States their vocation. It is this fact 
which invests the press of New York with such importance, 
and makes it so well worth considering. 

It is impossible any longer to deny that the chief newspaper 
of that busy city is the New York Herald. No matter how much 
we may regret this fact, or be ashamed of it, no journalist can 
deny it. We do not attach much importance to the fact that 
Abraham Lincoln, the late lamented President of the United 
States, thought it worth while, during the dark days of the sum- 
mer of 1864, to buy its support at the price of the offer of the 
French mission. He was utterly mistaken in supposing that this 
paper had any considerable power to change votes ; which was 
shown by the result of the Presidential election in the city of 
New York, where General McClellan had the great majority of 
thirty-seven thousand. Influence over opinion no paper can 
have which has itself no opinion, and cares for none. It is 
not as a vehicle of opinion that the Herald has importance, 
but solely as a vehicle of news. It is for its excellence, real 
or supposed, in this particular, that eighty thousand people 
buy it every morning. Mr. Lincoln committed, as we cannot 
help thinking, a most egregious error and fault in his purchase 
of the editor of this paper, though he is in some degree ex- 
cused by the fact that several leading Republicans, who were 
in a position to know better, advised or sanctioned the bar- 
gain ; and leading journalists agreed not to censure it. Mr. 
Lincoln could not be expected to draw the distinction between 
the journalist and the writer of editorials. He perceived the 
strength of this carrier-pigeon’s pinions, but did not note the 
trivial character of the message tied to its leg. Thirty or forty 
war correspondents in the field, a circulation larger than any 
of its rivals, an advertising patronage equalled only by that 
of the London Times, the popularity of the paper in the army, 
the frequent utility of its maps and other elucidations, — 
these things imposed upon his mind; and his wife could tell 
him from personal observation, that the proprietor of this 
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paper lived in a style of the most profuse magnificence, — 
maintaining costly establishments in town and country, horses, 
and yachts, to say nothing of that most expensive appendage 
to a reigning house, an heir apparent. 

Our friends in the English press tell us, that the Herald was 
one of the principal obstacles in their attempts to guide Eng- 
lish opinions aright during the late struggle. Young men in 
the press would point to its editorials and say: “This is the 
principal newspaper in the Northern States; this is the Times 
of America; can a people be other than contemptible who 
prefer such a newspaper as this to journals so respectable and 
so excellent as the Times and Tribune, published in the same 
city?” “ As to (American) journalism,” says Professor Gold- 
win Smith, “ the New York Herald is always kept before our 
eyes.” That is to say, the editorial articles in the Herald; 
not that amazing variety and fulness of intelligence which 
often compelled men who hated it most to get up at the dawn 
of day to buy it. A paper which can detach two or three men, 
after a battle, to collect the names of the killed and wounded, 
with orders to do only that, cannot lack purchasers in war 
time. Napoleon assures us that the whole art of war consists 
in having the greatest force at the point of contact. This rule 
applies to the art of journalism; the editor of the Herald 
knows it, and has the means to put it in practice. 

Even here, at home, we find two opinions as to the cause 
of the Herald’s vast success as a business. One of these opin- 
ions is this, —the Herald takes the lead because it is such a bad 
paper. The other opinion is,— the Herald takes the lead be- 
cause it is such a good paper. It is highly important to know 
which of these two opinions is correct; or, in other words, 
whether it is the Herald’s excellences as a newspaper, or its 
crimes as a public teacher, which give it such general currency. 
Such success as this paper has obtained is a most influential 
fact upon the journalism of the whole country, as any one 
can see who looks over a file of our most flourishing daily 
papers. It is evident that our daily press is rapidly becoming 
Heraldized ; and it is well known that the tendency of imitation 
is to reproduce all of the copy excepting alone that which made 
it worth copying. It is honorable to the American press that 
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this rule has been reversed in the present instance. Some of 
the more obvious good points of the Herald have become uni- 
versal, while as yet no creature has been found capable of 
copying the worst of its errors. 

If there are ten bakers in a town, the one that gives the best 
loaf for sixpence is sure, at last, to sell most bread. A man 
may puff up his loaves to a great size, by chemical agents, and 
so deceive the public for a time; another may catch the crowd 
for a time by the splendor of his gilt sheaf, the magnitude of 
his signs, and the bluster of his advertising; and the intrinsi- 
cally best baker may be kept down, for a time, by want of tact, 
or capital, or some personal defect. But let the competition 
last thirty years! The gilt sheaf fades, the cavities in the big 
loaf are observed; but the ugly little man round the corner 
comes steadily into favor, and all the town, at length, is noisy 
in the morning with the rattle of his carts. The particular 
caterer for our morning repast, now under consideration, has 
achieved a success of this kind, against every possible obstacle, 
and under every possible disadvantage. He had no friends at 
the start, he has made none since, and he has none now. He 
has had the support of no party or sect. On the contrary, he 
has won his object in spite of the active opposition of almost 
every organized body in the country, and the fixed disapproval 
of every public-spirited human being who has lived in the 
United States since he began his career. What are we to say 
of this? Are we to say that the people of the United States 
are competent to judge of bread, but not of newspapers? Are 
we to say that the people of the United States prefer evil to 
good? As good democrats we cannot assent to such propo- 
sitions. 

Let us go back to the beginning, and see how this man made 
his way to his present unique position. We owe his presence 
in this country, it seems, to Benjamin Franklin; and he first 
smelt printer’s ink in Boston, near the spot where young Ben 
Franklin blackened his fingers with it a hundred years before. 
Born and reared on the northeastern coast of Scotland, in a 
Roman Catholic family of French origin, he has a French in- 
tellect and Scotch habits. Frenchmen residing among us can 
seldom understand why this man should be odious, so French 
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is he. A French naval officer was once remonstrated with for 
having invited him to a ball given on board a ship of war in 
New York harbor. “ Why, what has he done?” inquired the 
officer. ‘“ Has he committed murder? Has he robbed, forged, 
or run away with somebody’s wife?” “No.” “ Why then 
should we not invite him?” “He is the editor of the New 
York Herald.” “Ah!” exclaimed the Frenchman, — “ the 
Herald! it is a delightful paper,—it reminds me of my gay 
Paris.”” This, however, was thirty years ago, when Bennett 
was almost as French as Voltaire. He was a Frenchman also 
in this: though discarding, in his youth, the doctrines of his 
Church, and laughing them to scorn in early manhood, he still 
maintained a kind of connection with the Catholic religion. 
The whole of his power as a writer consists in his detection of 
the evil in things that are good, and of the falsehood in things 
that are true, and of the ridiculous in things that are impor- 
tant. He began with the Roman Catholic Church, —“ the 
holy Roman Catholic Church,” as he once styled it, — adding 
in a parenthesis, “all of us Catholics are devilish holy.” An- 
other French indication is, that his early passions were roman- 
tic literature and political economy,— a conjunction of tastes 
very common in France from the days of the “ philosophers ” 
to the present time. During our times of financial collapse, 
we have noticed, among the nonsense which he daily poured 
forth, some gleams of a superior understanding of the funda- 
mental laws of finance. He appears to have understood 1837 
and 1857 better than most of his contemporaries. 

In a Catholic seminary he acquired the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, and advanced so far as to read Virgil. He also picked 
up a little French and Spanish in early life. The real instrue- 
tors of his mind were Napoleon, Byron, and Scott. It was their 
fame, however, as much as their works, that attracted and daz- 
zled him. It is a strange thing, but true, that one of the 
strongest desires of one of the least reputable of living men 
was, and is, to be admired and held in lasting honor by his fel- 
low-men. Nor has he now the least doubt that he deserves 
their admiration, and will have it. In 1817, an edition of 
. Franklin’s Autobiography was issued in Scotland. It was his 
perusal of that little book that first directed his thoughts toward 
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America, and which finally decided him to try his fortune in 
the New World. In May, 1819, being then about twenty years 
of age, he landed at Halifax, with less than five pounds in his 
purse, without a friend on the Western Continent, and know- 
ing no vocation except that of book-keeper. 

Between his landing at Halifax and the appearance of the 
first number of the Herald sixteen years elapsed; during most 
of which he was a very poor, laborious, under-valued, roving 
writer for the daily press. At Halifax, he gave lessons in 
book-keeping for a few weeks, with little profit, then made his 
way along the coast to Portland, whence a schooner conveyed 
him to Boston. He was then, it appears, a soft, romantic 
youth, alive to the historic associations of the place, and sus- 
ceptible to the varied, enchanting loveliness of the scenes 
adjacent, on land and sea. He even expressed his feelings in 
verse, in the Childe Harold manner,—verse which does really 
show a poetic habit of feeling, with an occasional happiness 
of expression. At Boston he experienced the last extremity 
of want. Friendless and alone he wandered about the streets, 
seeking work and finding none ; until, his small store of money 
being all expended, he passed two whole days without food, and 
was then only relieved by finding a shilling on the Common. 
He obtained at length the place of salesman in a bookstore, 
from which he was soon transferred to the printing-house con- 
nected therewith, where he performed the duties of proof- 
reader. And here it was that he received his first lesson in 
the art of catering for the public mind. The firm in whose 
employment he was were more ambitious of glory than covet- 
ous of profit, and consequently published many works that 
were in advance of the general taste. Bankruptcy was their 
reward. The youth noted another circumstance at Boston. 
The newspaper most decried was Buckingham’s Galaxy ; but 
it was also the most eagerly sought and the most extensively 
sold. Buckingham habitually violated the traditional and es- 
tablished decorums of the press; he was familiar, chatty, 
saucy, anecdotical, and sadly wanting in respect for the re- 
spectabilities of the most respectable town in the universe. 
Every one said he was a very bad man, but every one was ex- 
ceedingly curious every Saturday to see “what the fellow had 
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to say this week.”’ If the youth could have obtained a sight 
of a file of James Franklin’s Courant, of 1722, in which the 
youthful Benjamin first addressed the public, he would have 
seen a still more striking example of a journal generally de- 
nounced and universally read. 

Two years in Boston. Then he went to New York, where 
he soon met the publisher of a Charleston paper, who engaged 
him as translator from the Spanish, and general assistant. 
During the year spent by him at Charleston he increased his 
knowledge of the journalist’s art. The editor of the paper with 
which he was connected kept a sail-boat, in which he was ac- 
customed to meet arriving vessels many miles from the coast, 
and bring in his files of newspapers a day in advance of his 
rivals. The young assistant remembered this, and turned it 
to account in after years. At Charleston he was confronted, 
too, with the late peculiar institution, and saw much to ap- 
prove in it, nothing to condemn. From that day to this he 
has been but in one thing consistent, — contempt for the negro 
and for all white men interested in his welfare, approving him- 
self in this a thorough Celt. If, for one brief period, he forced 
himself, for personal reasons, to veil this feeling, the feeling 
remained rooted within him, and soon resumed its wonted ex- 
pression. He liked the South, and the people of the South, 
and had a true Celtic sympathy with their aristocratic preten- 
sions. The salary of an assistant editor at that time was some- 
thing between the wages of a compositor and those of an office 
boy. Seven dollars a week would have been considered rather 
liberal pay ; ten, munificent ; fifteen, immensely lavish. 

Returning to New York, he endeavored to find more lucra- 
tive employment, and advertised his intention to open, near the 
site of the present Herald office, a “ Permanent Commercial 
School,” in which all the usual branches were to be taught 
“in the inductive method.” His list of subjects was exten- 
sive, — “ reading, elocution, penmanship, and arithmetic ; alge- 
bra, astronomy, history, and geography; moral philosophy, 
commercial law, and political economy; English grammar 
and composition; and also, if required, the French and 
~ Spanish languages, by natives of those countries.” Applica- 
tion was to be made to “J. G. B., 148 Fulton Street.” Appli- 
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cations, however, were not made in sufficient num'»r, and 
the school, we believe, never came into existence. Next, he 
tried a course of lectures upon Political Economy, at the old 
Dutch Church in Ann Street, then not far from the centre 
of population. The public did not care to hear the young 
gentleman upon that abstruse subject, and the pecuniary re- 
sult of the enterprise was not encouraging. He had no re- 
source but the ill-paid, unhonored drudgery of the press. 

For the next few years he was a paragraphist, reporter, 
scissorer, and man-of-all-work for the New York papers, daily 
and weekly, earning but the merest subsistence. He wrote 
then in very much the same style as when he afterwards 
amused and shocked the town in the infant Herald; only he 
was under restraint, being a subordinate, and was seldom 
allowed to violate decorum. In point of industry, sustained 
and indefatigable industry, he had no equal, and has never 
since had but one. One thing is to be specially noted as one 
of the chief and indispensable causes of his success. He had 
no vices. He never drank to excess, nor gormandized, nor 
gambled, nor even smoked, nor in any other way wasted the 
vitality needed for a long and tough grapple with adverse for- 
tune. What he once wrote of himself in the early Herald 
was strictly true : — “I eat and drink to live, — not live to eat 
and drink. Social glasses of wine are my aversion; public 
dinners are my abomination; all species of gormandizing, my 
utter scorn and contempt. When I am hungry, I eat; when 
thirsty, drink. Wine or viands taken for society, or to stimu- 
late conversation, tend only to dissipation, indolence, poverty, 
contempt, and death.” This was an immense advantage, which 
he had in common with several of the most mischievous men 
of modern times, — Calhoun, George III., and others. Cor- 
rect bodily habits are of themselves such a source of power, 
that the man who has them will be extremely likely to gain 
the day over competitors of ten times his general worth. Dr. 
Franklin used to say, that if Jack Wilkes had been as exem- 
plary in this particular as George III., he would have turned 
the king out of his dominions. In several of the higher kinds 
of labor, such as law, physic, journalism, authorship, art, when 
the competition is close and keen, and many able men are near 
VOL. Cll. — NO. 211. 25 
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the summit, the question who shall finally stand upon it often 
resolves itself into one of physical endurance. This man Ben- 
nett would have lived or died a hireling scribe, if he had had 
even one of the common vices. Everything was against his 
rising, except alone an enormous capacity for labor, sustained 
by strictly correct habits. 

He lived much with politicians during these years of labori- 
ous poverty. Gravitating always towards the winning side, he 
did much to bring into power the worst set of politicians we 
ever had, — those who “ availed ” themselves of the popularity 
of Andrew Jackson, and who were afterwards used by him for 
the purpose of electing Martin Van Buren. He became per- 
fectly familiar with all that was petty and mean in the political 
strifes of the day, but without ever suspecting that there was 
anything in politics not petty and mean. He had no convic- 
tions of his own, and therefore not the least belief that any 
politician had. Ifthe people were in earnest about the affairs 
of their country, (their country, not his,) it was because the 
people were not behind the scenes, were dupes of their party 
leaders, were a parcel of fools. In short, he acquired his 
insight into political craft in the school of Tammany Hall and 
the Kitchen Cabinet. His value was not altogether unappre- 
ciated by the politicians. He was one of those whom they use 
and flatter during the heat of the contest, and forget in the 
distribution of the spoils of victory. 

He made his first considerable hit as a journalist in the 
spring of 1828, when he filled the place of Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Enquirer. In the Congressional 
Library, one day, he found an edition of Horace Walpole’s Let- 
ters, which amused him very much. “ Why not,” said he to 
himself, “ try a few letters on a similar plan from this city, to 
be published in New York?” The letters appeared. Written 
in a lively manner, full of personal allusions, and describing 
individuals respecting whom the public are always curious, — 
free also from offensive personalities,— the letters attracted 
much notice, and were generally copied in the press. It is said 
ithat some of the ladies whose charms were described in those 
letters were indebted to them for husbands. Personalities of 
this kind were a novelty then, and mere novelty goes a great way 
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in journalism. At this period he produced almost every kind 
of composition known to periodical literature, — paragraphs 
and leading articles, poetry and love-stories, reports of trials, 
debates, balls, and police cases ; his earnings ranging from five 
dollars a week to ten or twelve. If there had been then in 
New York one newspaper publisher who understood his busi- 
ness, the immense possible value of this man as a journalist 
would have been perceived, and he would have been secured, 
rewarded, and kept under some restraint. But there was no 
such man. There were three or four forcible writers for the 
press, but not one journalist. 

During the great days of “ The Courier and Inquirer,” from 
1829 to 1832, when it was incomparably the best newspaper on 
the continent, James Gordon Bennett was its most efficient 

‘hand. It lost him in 1832, when the paper abandoned General 
Jackson and took up Nicholas Biddle ; and in losing him lost 
its chance of retaining the supremacy among American news- 
papers to this day. We can truly say, that at that time jour- 
nalism, as a thing by itself and for itself, had no existence in 
the United States. Newspapers were mere appendages of 
party ; and the darling object of each journal was to be recog- 
nized as the organ of the party it supported. As to the public, 
the great public, hungry for interesting news, no one thought 
of it. Forty years ago, in the city of New York, a copy of a 
newspaper could not be bought for money. If any one wished 
to see a newspaper, he had either to go to the office and sub- 
scribe, or repair to a bar-room and buy a glass of something 
to drink, or bribe a carrier to rob one of his customers. 
The circulation of the Courier and Inquirer was considered 
something marvellous when it printed thirty-five hundred cop- 
ies a day, and its business was thought immense when its 
daily advertising averaged fifty-five dollars. It is not very 
unusual for a newspaper now to receive for advertising, in one 
day, six hundred times that sum. Bennett, in the course of 
time, had a chance been given to him, would have made the 
Courier and Inquirer powerful enough to cast off all party 
ties; and this he would have done merely by improving it as 
a vehicle of news. But he was kept down upon one of 
those ridiculous, tantalizing, corrupting salaries, which are 
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a little more than a single man needs, but not enough for him 
to marry upon. This salary was increased by the proprietors 
giving him a small share in the small profits of the printing- 
office ; so that, after fourteen years of hard labor and Scotch 
economy, he found himself, on leaving the great paper, a capi- 
talist to the extent of a few hundred dollars. The chief editor 
of the paper which he now abandoned sometimes lost as much in 
a single evening at the card-table. It probably never occurred 
to him that this poor, ill-favored Scotchman was destined to 
destroy his paper and all the class of papers to which it be- 
longed. Any one who now examines a file of the Courier and 
Inquirer of that time, and knows its interior circumstances, 
will see plainly enough that the possession of this man was 
the vital element in its prosperity. He alone knew the rudi- 
ments of his trade. He alone had the physical stamina, the 
indefatigable industry, the sleepless vigilance, the dexterity, 
tact, and audacity, needful for keeping up a daily newspaper 
in the face of keen competition. 

Unweaned yet from the politicians, he at once started a 
cheap party paper, “ The Globe,” devoted to Jackson and Van 
Buren. The party, however, did not rally to its support, and 
it had to contend with the opposition of party papers already 
existing, upon whose manor it was poaching. The Globe ex- 
pired after an existence of thirty days. Its proprietor, still 
untaught by such long experience, invested the wreck of his 
capital in a Philadelphia Jackson paper, and struggled desper- 
ately to gain for it a footing in the party. He said to Mr. Van 
Buren and to other leaders, Help me to a loan of twenty-five 
hundred dollars for two years, and I can establish my Pennsyl 
vanian on a self-supporting basis. The application was politely 
refused, and he was compelled to give up the struggle. The 
truth is, he was not implicitly trusted by the Jackson party. 
They admitted the services he had rendered; but, at the same 
time, they were a little afraid of the vein of mockery that 
broke out so frequently in his writings. He was restive in 
harness. He was devoted to the party, but he was under no 
party illusions. He was fighting in the ranks as an adven- 
turer or soldier of fortune. He fought well ; but would it do 
to promote a man to high rank who knew the game so well, and 
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upon whom no man could get any hold? To him, in his secret 
soul, Martin Van Buren was nothing (as he often said) but a 
country lawyer, who, by a dexterous use of the party machin- 
ery, the well-timed death of De Witt Clinton, and General 
Jackson’s frenzy in behalf of Mrs. Eaton, had come to be the 
chosen successor of the fiery chieftain. The canny Scotch- 
1aan saw this with horrid clearness, and saw nothing more. 
Political chiefs do not like subalterns of this temper. Under- 
neath the politician in Martin Van Buren there was the citizen, 
the patriot, the gentleman, and the man, whose fathers were 
buried in American soil, whose children were to live under 
American institutions, who had, necessarily, an interest in the 
welfare and honor of the country, and whose policy, upon the 
whole, was controlled by that natural interest in his country’s 
welfare and honor. To our mocking Celt nothing of this was 
apparent, nor has ever been. 

His education as a journalist was completed by the failure 
of his Philadelphia scheme. Returning te New York, he re- 
solved to attempt no more to rise by party aid, but henceforth 
have no master but the public. On the 6th of May, 1835, ap- 
peared the first number of the Morning Herald, price one cent. 
It was born in a cellar in Wall Street,— not a basement, 
but a veritable cellar. Some persons are still doing business 
in that region who remember going down into its subterranean 
office, and buying copies of the new paper from its editor, who 
used to sit at a desk composed of two flour-barrels and a piece 
of board, and who occupied the only chair in the establishment. 
For a considerable time his office contained absolutely nothing 
but his flour-barrel desk, one wooden chair, and a file of Her- 
alds. 

Everything appeared to be against his success. It was one 
poor man in a cellar against the world. Already he had failed 
three times; first, in 1825, when he attempted to establish a 
Sunday paper; next, in 1832 when he tried a party journal ; 
recently, in Philadelphia‘) ith grea alter many 














rebuffs, he had prevailed upon two young printers to print his 
paper and share its profits or losses, and he possessed about 
enough money to start the enterprise and sustain it ten days. 
The cheapness of his paper was no longer a novelty, for there 
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| was already a penny paper with a paying circulation. He had 
' cut loose from all party ties, and he had no influential friends 
except those who had an interest in his failure. The great 
public, to which he made this last desperate appeal, knew 
him not even by name. The newsboy system scarcely existed ; 
and all that curious machinery by which, in these days, a 
“new candidate for public favor” is placed, at no expense, 
on a thousand news-stands, had not been thought of. There 
he was alone in his cellar, without clerk, errand-boy, or assist- 
ant of any kind. For many weeks he did with his own hands 
everything, — editorials, news, reporting, receiving advertise- 
ments, and even writing advertisements for persons “ unac- 
customed to composition.” He expressly announced that ad- 
vertisers could have their advertisements written for them at 
the office, and this at a time when there was no one to do it 
, but himself. The extreme cheapness of the paper rendered 
_ him absolutely dependent upon his advertisers, and yet he 
' dared not charge more than fifty cents for sixteen lines, and 
he offered to insert sixteen lines for a whole year for thirty 


dollars: 

“He at once produced an eminently salable article. If just 
such a paper were to appear to-day, or any day, in any large 
city of the world, it would instantly find a multitude of readers. 
It was a very small sheet,— four little pages of four columns 
each, — much better printed than the Herald now is, and not a 
\ waste line in Anat tera drew, as the sailors say. There 
~~ was not much scissoring in it, the scissors have never been 
much esteemed in the Herald office, — but the little that there 
was all told upon the general effect of the sheet. There is a 
story current in newspaper offices that the first few numbers 
of the Herald were strictly decorous and “ respectable,” but 
that the editor, finding the public indifferent and his money 
running low, changed his tactics, and filled his paper with 
scurrility and indecency, which immediately made it a paying 
enterprise. No such thing. The first numbers were essentially 
of the same character as the number published this morning. 
They had the same excellences and the same defects: in the 
news department, immense industry, vigilance, and tact; in the 
editorial columns, the vein of Mephistophelean mockery which 
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has puzzled and shocked so many good people at home and 
abroad. A leading topic then was a certain Matthias, one of 
those long-bearded religious impostors who used to appear 
from time to time. The first article in the first number of the 
Herald was a minute account of the origin and earlier life of 
the fellow, —just the thing for the paper, and the sure method 
of exploding Aim. The first editorial article, too, was perfectly 
in character : — 


“In débuts of this kind,” said the editor, “many talk of principle— 
political principle, party principle—as a sort of steel-trap to catch 
the public. We mean to be perfectly understood on this point, and 
therefore openly disclaim all steel-traps, — all principle, as it is called, — 
all party, —all politics. Our only guide shall be good, sound, practical 
common-sense, applicable to the business and bosoms of men engaged 
in every-day life. We shall support no party, be the organ of no 
faction or coterie, and care nothing for any election or any candidate, 
from President down to constable. We shall endeavor to record facts 
on every public and proper subject, stripped of verbiage and coloring, 
with comments, when suitable, just, independent, fearless, and good- 
tempered. If the Herald wants the mere expansion which many jour- 
nals possess, we shall try to make it up in industry, an taste, brevity, 
variety, point, piquancy, and cheapness.” 


He proceeded immediately to give a specimen of the “ com- 
ments” thus described, in the form of a review of an Annual 
Register just published. The Register informed him that there 
were 1492 “ rogues in the State Prison.” His comment was: 
“* But God only knows how many out of prison, preying upon 
the community, in the shape of gamblers, blacklegs, specu- 
lators, and politicians.” He learned from the Register that 
the poor-house contained 6,547 paupers; to which he added, 
“‘and double the number going there as fast as indolence and 
intemperance can carry them.” The first numbers were filled 
with nonsense and gossip about the city of New York, to 
which his poverty confined him. He had no boat with which 
to board arriving ships, no share in the pony express from 
Washington, and no correspondents in other cities. All he 
could do was to catch the floating gossip, scandal, and folly of 
the town, and present as much of them every day as one man 
could get upon paper by sixteen hours’ labor. He laughed 
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at everything and everybody,— not excepting himself and his 
squint eye,— and, though his jokes were not always good, 
' they were generally good enough. People laughed, and were 
willing to expend a cent the next day to see what new folly 
the man would commit or relate. We all like to read about 
our own neighborhood: this paper gratified the propensity. 
The man, we repeat, really had a vein of poetry in him, and 
the first numbers of the Herald show it. He had occasion 
to mention, one day, that Broadway was about to be paved 
with wooden blocks. This was not a very promising subject 
for a poetical comment; but he added: “ When this is done, 
every vehicle will have to wear sleigh-bells as in sleighing 
times, and Broadway will be so quiet that you can pay a com- 
pliment to a lady, in passing, and she will hear you.” This 
was nothing in itself; but here was a man wrestling with fate 
in a cellar, who could turn you out two hundred such para- 
graphs a week, the year round. Many men can growl in a 
cellar ; this man could laugh, and keep laughing, and make the 
floatiig population of a city laugh with him. It must be 
owned, too, that he had a little real insight into the nature of 
things around him,—a little Scotch sense, as well as an in- 
exhaustible fund of French vivacity. Alluding, once, to the 
“hard money” cry, by which the lying politicians of the day 
carried elections, he exploded that nonsense in two lines: 
“Tf a man gets the wearable or the eatable he wants, what 
cares he whether he has gold or paper-money?” He devoted 
two sentences to the Old School and New School Presbyterian 
controversy: “ Great trouble among the Presbyterians just 
now. The question in dispute is, whether or not a man can 
do anything towards saving his own soul.” He had, also, an 
article upon the Methodists, in which he said that the two 
religions nearest akin were the Methodist and the Roman 
Catholic. We should add to these trifling specimens the fact, 
that he uniformly maintained, from 1835 to the crash of 1837, 
that the prosperity of the country was unreal, and would end 
in disaster. Perhaps we can afford space for a single speci- 
men of his way of treating this subject; although it can be 
fully appreciated only by those who are old enough to remem- 
ber the rage for land speculation which prevailed in 1836: — 
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“Tue Rich Poor — THe Poor Ricu.—‘I have made $ 50,000 
since last January,’ said one of these real-estate speculators to a 
friend. 

“*The deuse you have,’ said the other, looking up in astonishment. 
‘Why, last January you were not worth a twenty-dollar bill.’ 

“¢*T know that; but I now calculate I’m worth full $50,000, if not 
$ 60,000.’ 

“* How have you made it?’ 

“* By speculating in real estate. I bought three hundred lots at 
Goose Island at $150 apiece, they are now worth $400. I would 
not sell them for $ 350 apiece, I assure you.’ 

“* Do you think so?’ 

“*Sartin. I have two hundred and fifty lots at Blockhead’s Point, 
worth $150 a piece; some on them are worth $200. I have one 
hundred lots at Jackass Inlet, worth at least $ 100, at the very lowest 
calculation. In short, I’m worth a hull $ 60,000.’ 

“¢ Well, I’m glad to hear it. You can pay me now the $500 you 
- have owed me for these last four years. There’s your note, I believe,’ 
said he, handing the speculator a worn piece of paper that had a piece 
of writing upon it. 

“ The speculator looked blank at this. ‘Oh! yes —my —now—I’d 
like — suppose,’ but the words could not form themselves into a per- 
fect sentence. . 

“*] want the money very much,’ said the other; ‘I have some 
payments to make to-morrow.’ 

“* Why, you don’t want cash for it surely.’ 

“Yes, but Ido. You say you are worth $60,000, — surely $ 500 
is but a trifle to pay; do let me have the cash on the nail, if you 
please.’ 

“*Oh ! — by — well — now — do tell —really, I have not got the 
money at present.’ 

“*So you can’t pay it, eh? A man worth $ 60,000, and can’t pay an 
old debt of $ 500?’ 

“«Oh! yes I can—I’I1L—I’Il—just give you my note for it at 
ninety days.’ 

“The D—1 you will! A man worth $ 60,000, and can’t pay $500 
for ninety days! what do you mean ?’ 

“* Well now, my dear sir, I’m worth what I say. I can pay you. 
There ’s my property, spreading out half a dozen very beautiful litho- 
graphs; ‘but really I can’t raise that amount at present. Yesterday, I 
had to give three per cent a month for $4,000 to save my whole for- 
tune. I had to look out for the mortgages. Take my note; you can 
get it discounted for three per cent.’ 
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“*No, I can’t. If you will give me $250 for the debt, I shall give 
the other half to pay the interest on your mortgages.’... . 

“ Whether the proposition has been accepted we shall know to-mor- 
row; but we have many such rich people.” — Herald, Oct. 28, 1836. 


But it was not such things as these that established the 
Herald. Confined as he was to the limits of a single town, 
and being compelled to do everything with his own hands, he 
could not have much in his columns that we should now call 
“news.” But what is news? The answer to that question 
involves the whole art, mystery, and history of journalism. 
The time was when news signified the doings of the king 
and his court. This was the staple of the first news-letter 
writers, who were employed by great lords, absent from court, 
to send them court intelligence. To this was soon added news 
of the doings of other kings and courts; and from that day to 
this the word mews has been continually gaining increase of — 
meaning, until now it includes all that the public are curious 
to know, which may be told without injury to the public or 
injustice to individuals. While this man was playing fantas- 
tic tricks before high Heaven, his serious thoughts were ab- 
sorbed in schemes to make his paper the great vehicle of news. 
Early in the second month, while he was still losing money 
every day, he hit upon a new kind of news, which perhaps 
had more to do with the final success of the Herald than any 
other single thing. His working day, at that time, was sixteen 
or seventeen hours. In the morning, from five to eight, he 
was busy, in the quiet of his room, with those light, nonsen- 
sical paragraphs and editorials which made his readers smile in 
spite of themselves. During the usual business hours of the 
morning, he was in his cellar, over his flour-barrel desk, en- 
gaged in the ordinary routine of editorial work; not disdain- 
ing to sell the morning paper, write advertisements, and take 
the money for them. About one o’clock, having provided 
abundant copy for the compositors, he sallied forth into Wall 
Street, picking up material for his stock-tables and subjects for 
paragraphs. From four to six he was at his office again, wind- 
ing up the business of the day. In the evening he was abroad, 
—at theatre, concert, ball, or public meeting, — absorbing 
fresh material for his paper. He converted himself, as it were, 
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into a medium through which the gossip, scandal, fun, and 
nonsense of this great town were daily conveyed back to it for 
its amusement; just as a certain popular preacher is reported 
to do, who spends six days in circulating among his parish- 
ioners, and on the seventh tells them all that they have taught 
him. 

Now Wall Street, during the years that General Jackson 
was disturbing the financial system by his insensate fury 
against the United States Bank, was to journalism what the 
army of the Potomac was in the year 1864. The crash of 1837 
was full two years in coming on, during which the money mar- 
ket was always deranged, and moneyed men were anxious and 
puzzled. The public mind, too, was gradually drawn to the 
subject, until Wall Street was the point upon which all eyes 
were fixed. The editor of the Herald was the first American 
journalist to avail himself of this state of things. It occurred 
to him, when his paper had been five weeks in existence, to give 
a little account every day of the state of affairs in Wall Street, 
—the fluctuations of the money market and their causes, — 
the feeling and gossip of the street. He introduced this feature 
at the moment when General Jackson’s embroilment with the 
French Chambers was at its height, and when the return of the 
American Minister was hourly expected. Some of our read- 
ers may be curious to see the first “ money article” ever 
published in the United States. It was as follows: — 


“ COMMERCIAL. 


“ Stocks yesterday maintained their prices during the session of the 
Board, several going up. Utica went up 2 per cent; the others sta- 
tionary. Large quantities were sold. After the Board adjourned and 
the news from France was talked over, the fancy stocks generally went 
down 1 to 14 per cent; other stocks quite firm. A rally was made by 
the bulls in the evening, under the trees, but it did not succeed. There 
will be a great fight in the Board to-day. The good people up town 
are anxious to know what the brokers think of Mr. Livingston. We 
shall find out, and let them know. 

“ The cotton and flour market rallied a little. The rise of cotton in 
Liverpool drove it up here a cent or so. The last shippers will make 
24 percent. Many are endeavoring to produce a belief that there 
will be a war. If the impression prevails, naval stores will go up a 
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good deal. Every eye is outstretched for the Constitution. Hudson, 
of the Merchants’ News Room, says he will hoist out the first flag. 
Gilpin, of the Exchange News Room, says he will have her name 
down in his Room one hour before his competitor. The latter claims 
having beat Hudson yesterday by an hour and ten minutes in chroni- 
cling the England.” — Herald, June 13, 1835. 


This was his first attempt. The money article constantly 
lengthened and increased in importance. It won for the little 
paper a kind of footing in brokers’ offices and bank parlors, 
and provided many respectable persons with an excuse for buy- 
ing it. 

At the end of the third month, the daily receipts equalled 
the daily expenditures. A cheap police reporter was soon 
after engaged. In the course of the next month, the printing- 
office was burnt, and the printers, totally discouraged, aban- 
doned the enterprise. The editor—who felt that he had caught 
the public ear, as he had — contrived, by desperate exertions, 
to “rake the Herald out of the fire,’ as he said, and went on 
alone. Four months after, the great fire laid Wall Street low, 
and all the great business streets adjacent. Here was his first 
real opportunity as a journalist ; and how he improved it! — 
spending one half of every day among the ruins, note-book in 
hand, and the other half over his desk, writing out what he 
had gathered. He spread before the public reports so detailed, 
unconventional, and graphic, that a reader sitting at his ease in 
his own room became, as it were, an eyewitness of those appall- 
ing scenes. His accounts of that fire, and of the events fol- 
lowing it, are such as Defoe would have given if he had been 
a New York reporter. Still struggling for existence, he went 
to the expense (great then) of publishing a picture of the burn- 
ing Exchange, and a map of the burnt district. American 
journalism was born amid the roaring flames of the great fire 
of 1835; and no true journalist will deny, that from that day 
to this, whenever any very remarkable event has taken place 
in the city of New York, the Herald reports of it have gener- 
ally been those which cost most money and exhibited most 
of the spirit and detail of the scene. For some years every 
dollar that the Herald made was expended in news, and, to 
this hour, no other journal equals it in daily expenditure for 
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intelligence. If, to-morrow, we were to have another great 
fire, like that of thirty years ago, this paper would have twenty- 
five men in the streets gathering particulars. 

But so difficult is it to establish a daily newspaper, that, at 
the end of a year, it was not yet certain that the Herald could 
continue. A ducky contract with a noted pill-vender gave it a 
great lift about that time; and, in the fifteenth month, the 
editor ventured to raise his price to two cents. From that 
day he had a business, and nothing remained for him but to 
go on as he had begun. He did so. The paper exhibits now 
the same qualities as it did then, — immense expenditure and 
vigilance in getting news, and a reckless disregard of princi- 
ple, truth, and decency in its editorials. 

Almost from the first month of its existence, this paper was 
deemed infamous by the very public that supported it. We 
can well remember when people bought it on the sly, and 
blushed when they were caught reading it, and when the man 
in a country place who subscribed for it intended by that act 
to distinctly enroll himself as one of the ungodly. Journal- 
ists should thoroughly consider this most remarkable fact. 
We have had plenty of infamous papers, but they have all 
been short-lived but this. This one has lasted. After thirty- 
one years of life, it appears to be almost as flourishing to-day 
as ever. The foremost of its rivals has a little more than half 
its circulation, and less than half its income. A marble palace 
is rising to receive it, and its proprietor fares as sumptuously 
every day as the ducal family who furnished him with his mid- 
dle name. 

Let us see how the Herald acquired its ill name. We shall 
then know why it is still so profoundlydious ; for it has never 
changed, and can never change, while its founder controls it. 
Its peculiarities are Ais peculiarities. 

He came into collision, first of all, with the clergy and people 
of his own Church, the Roman Catholic. Thirty years ago, as 
some of our readers may remember, Catholics and Protestants 
had not yet learned to live together in the same community 
with perfect tolerance of one another’s opinions and usages ; 
and there were still some timid persons who feared the rekin 
dling of the fagot, and the supremacy of the Pope in the United 
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States. A controversy growing out of these apprehensions had 
been proceeding for some time in the newspapers when this 
impudent little Herald first appeared. The new-comer joined 
in the fray, and sided against the Church in which he was 
born; but laid about him in a manner which disgusted both 
parties. For example: — 

“ As a Catholic, we call upon the Catholic Bishop and clergy of New 
York to come forth from the darkness, folly, and superstition of the 
tenth century. They live in the nineteenth. There can be no mistake 
about it, — they will be convinced of this fact if they look into the al- 
manac. .... 

“But though we want a thorough reform, we do not wish them to 
discard their greatest absurdities at the first breath. We know the dif- 
fieulty of the task. Disciples, such as the Irish are, will stick with 
greater pertinacity to absurdities and nonsense than to reason and com- 
mon sense. We have no objection to the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
being tolerated for a few years to come. We may for a while indulge 
ourselves in the delicious luxury of creating and eating our Divinity. 
A peculiar taste of this kind, like smoking tobacco or drinking whiskey, 
cannot be given up all at once. The ancient Egyptians, for many years 
after they had lost every trace of the intellectual character of their re- 
ligion, yet worshipped and adored the ox, the bull, and the crocodile. 
They had not discovered the art, as we Catholics have done, of making 
a God out of bread, and of adoring and eating him at one and the same 
moment. This latter piece of sublimity or religious cookery (we don’t 
know which) was reserved for the educated and talented clergy from 
the tenth up to the nineteenth century. Yet we do not advise the im- 
mediate disturbance of this venerable piece of rottenness and absurdity. 
It must be retained, as we would retain carefully the tooth of a saint 
or the jawbone of a martyr, till the natural progress of reason in the 
Irish mind shall be able, silently and imperceptibly, to drop it among 
the forgotten rubbish of his early loves, or his more youthful riots and 
rows. 

“There must be a thorough reformation and revolution in the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church. Education must be more attended to. We never 
knew one priest who believed that he ate the Divinity when he took the 
Eucharist. If we must have a Pope, let us have a Pope of our own, — 
an. American Pope, an intellectual, intelligent, and moral Pope, — not 
such a decrepit, licentious, stupid, Italian blockhead as the College of 


\- Cardinals at Rome condescends to give the Christian world of Europe.” 


This might be good advice; but no serious Protestant, at 
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that day, could relish the tone in which it was given. Threat- 
ening letters were sent in from irate and illiterate Irishmen ; 
the Herald was denounced from a Catholic pulpit; its carriers 
were assaulted on their rounds; but the paper won no friends 
from the side which it affected to espouse. Every one felt that 
to this man nothing was sacred, or august, or venerable, or even 
serious. He was like an infidel in a party composed of men 
of various sects. The Baptist could fairly attack an Episco- 
palian, because he had convictions of his own that could be 
assaulted ; but this stranger, who believed nothing and re- 
spected nothing, could not be hit at all. The result would 
naturally be, that the whole company would turn upon him as 
upon a common foe. 

So in politics. Per..aps the most serious and sincere article 
he ever wrote on a political subject was one that appeared in 
November, 1836, in which he recommended the subversion 
of republican institutions and the election of an emperor. If 
he ever had a political conviction, we believe he expressed it 
then. After a rigmarole of Roman history and Augustus 
Cesar, he proceeded thus: — 


“Shall we not profit by these examples of history: Let us, for the 
sake of science, art, and civilization, elect at this election General Jack- 
son, General Harrison, Martin Van Buren, Hugh White, or Anybody, 
we care not whom, the Emperor of this great Rervustic for life, and 
have done with this eternal turmoil and confusion. Perhaps Mr. Van 
Buren would be the best Augustus Cesar. He is sufficiently corrupt, 
selfish, and heartless for that dignity. He has a host of favorites that 
will easily form a Senate. He has a court in preparation, and the 
Pretorian bands in array. He can pick up a Livia anywhere. He 
has violated every pledge, adopted and abandoned every creed, been 
for and against every measure, is a believer in all religions by turns, 
and, like the first Cesar, has always been a republican and taken care 
of number one. He has called into action all the ragged adventurers 
from every class, and raised their lands, stocks, lots, and places without 
end. He is smooth, agreeable, oily, gs Octavianus was. He has a couple 
of sons also, who might succeed him and preserve the imperial line. 
We may be better off under an Emperor, — we could not be worse off 
as a nation than we are now. Besides, who knows but Van Buren is 
of the blood of the great Julius himself? That great man conquered 
all Gaul and Helvetia, which in those days comprised Holland. Caius 
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Julius Cesar may thus have laid the foundation of a royal line to be 
transmitted to the West. There is a prophecy in Virgil’s ‘ Pollio’ evi- 
dently alluding to Van. But of this another day.” 


A man who writes in this way may have readers, but he can 
have no friends. An event occurred in his first year which 
revealed this fact to him in an extremely disagreeable manner. 
There was then upon the New York stage a notoriously disso- 
lute actor, who, after outraging the feelings of his wife in all 
the usual modes, completed his infamy by denouncing her 
from. the stage of a crowded theatre. The Herald took her 
part, which would naturally have been the popular side. But 
when the actor retorted by going to the office of the Herald 
and committing upon its proprietor a most violent and aggra- 
vated assault, accompanying his blows with acts of peculiar 
indecency, it plainly appeared that the sympathies of the pub- 
lic were wholly with the actor, — not with the champion of an 
injured woman. His hand had been against every man, and 
in his hour of need, when he was greatly in the right, every 
heart was closed against him. Not the less, however, did the 
same public buy his paper, because it contained what the pub- 
lic wanted, i. e. the news of the day, vividly exhibited. 

The course of this curious specimen of our kind during the 
late war was perfectly characteristic. During the first two 
years of the war he was inclined to think that the Rebels 
would be successful so far as to win over the Democratic party 
to their side, and thus constitute Jefferson Davis President 
of the United States. If he had any preference as to the result 
of the contest, it was probably this. If the flag of the United 
States had been trailed in the mud of Nassau Street, followed 
by hooting ruffians from the Sixth Ward, and the symbol of 
the Rebellion had floated in its stead from the cupola of the 
City Hall, saluted by Captain Rynters’s gun, it would not have 
cost this isolated alien one pang, — unless, perchance, a rival 
newspaper had been the first to announce the fact. That, 
indeed, would have cut him to the heart. Acting upon the 
impression that the Rebellion, in some way, would triumph, he 
“gave it all the support possible, and continued to do so until it 
appeared certain that, whatever the issue of the strife, the 
South was lost for a long time as a patron of New York papers. 
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The key to most of the political vagaries of this paper is 
given in a single sentence of one of its first numbers: “ We 
have never been in a minority, and we never shall be.” In his 
endeavors to act upon this lofty principle, he was sadly puzzled 
during the war,— so difficult was it to determine which way 
the cat would finally jump. He held himself ready, however, to 
jump with it, whichever side the dubious animal might select. 
At the same time, he never for an instant relaxed his endeavors 
to obtain the earliest and fullest intelligence from the seat of 
war. Never did any journal in “any country maintain so vast 
an expenditure for news. Every man in the field representing 
that paper was more than authorized — he was encouraged and 
commanded —to incur any expense whatever that might be 
necessary either in getting or forwarding intelligence. There 
were no rigid or grudging scrutiny of reporters’ drafts; no 
minute and insulting inquiries respecting the last moments 
of a horse ridden to death in the service ; no grumbling about 
the precise terms of a steamboat charter, or a special locomo- 
tive. A reporter returning from the army laden with informa- 
tion, procured at a lavish expense, was received in the office 
like a conqueror coming home from a victorious campaign, and 
he went forth again full of courage and zeal, knowing well 
that every man employed on the Herald was advancing him- 
self when he served the paper well. One great secret of 
success the proprietor of the Herald knows better than most ;— 
he knows how to get out of those who serve him all there is 
in them; he knows how to reward good service; he knows 
a man’s value to him. There is no newspaper office in the 
world where real journalistic efficiency is more certain to meet 
prompt recognition and just reward than in this. Not much 
may be said to a laborious reporter about the hits he is making ; 
but, on some Saturday afternoon, when he draws his salary, 
he finds in his hands a larger amount than usual. He hands 
it back to have the mistake corrected, and he is informed that , 
his salary is raised. ’/ 

The Herald, too, systematically prepares the way for its re- 
porters. Some of our readers may remember how lavishly 
this paper extolled General McClellan during the time of his 
glory, and indeed as long as he held the chief command. One 
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of the results of this policy was, that, while the reporters of 
other papers were out in the cold, writing in circumstances the 
most inconvenient, those of the Herald, besides being supplied 
with the best information, were often writing in a warm apart- 
ment or commodious tent, not far from head-quarters or at 
head-quarters. As long as General Butler held a command 
which gave him control over one of the chief sources of news, 
the Herald hoarded its private grudge against him; but the 
instant he was removed from command, the Herald was upon 
him in full cry. If, to-morrow, the same General should be 
placed in a position which should render his office a source of 
important intelligence, we should probably read in the Herald 
the most glowing eulogiums of his career and character. 

What are we to think of a man who is at once so able and so 
false? It would be incorrect to call him a liar, because he is 
wanting in that sense of truth by violating which a man makes 
himself a liar. We cannot call him a traitor, for his heart 
knows no country ; nor an infidel, for all the serious and high 
concerns of man are to him a jest. Defective is the word to 
apply to such as he. As far as he goes, he is good ; and if the 
commodity in which he deals were cotton or sugar, we could 
commend his enterprise and tact. He is like the steeple of 
a church in New York, which was built up to a certain height, 
when the material gave out, and it was hastily roofed in, leay- 
ing the upper half of the architect’s design unexecuted, That 
region of the mind where conviction, the sense of truth and 
honor, public spirit, and patriotism have their sphere, is in this 
man mere vacancy. But, we repeat, as far as he és built up, 
he is very well constructed. Visit him: you see before you 
a, quiet-mannered, courteous, and good-natured old gentleman, 
who is on excellent terms with himself and with the world. 
If you are a poor musician, about to give a concert, no editor 
is more likely than he to lend a favorable ear to your request 
fer a few lines of preliminary notice. The persons about him 
have been very long in his employment, and to some of them 
he has been munificently liberal. The best of them appear 
to be really attached to his person, as well as devoted to his 


~ service, and they rely on him as sailors rely on a captain who 


thas, brought them safe through a thousand storms. He has 
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the Celtic virtue of standing by those who stand by him de- 
veloped to the uttermost degree. Many a slight favor bestowed‘ 
upon him: in his days of obscurity he has recompensed a thou- 
sand-fold since he has had the power to do so. We cannot 
assign a very exalted rank in the moral scale to a trait which: 
some of the lowest races possess in an eminent degree, and! 
which easily runs into narrowness and vice; nevertheless; it: 
is akin to nobleness, and is the nearest approach to a true’ 
generosity that some strong natures can attain. 

What are we to say of the public that has so resolutely sus 
tained this paper, which the outside world so generally con- 
demns? We say this. Every periodical that thrives supplies 
the public with a certain description of intellectuai commodity, 
which the public is willing to pay for. The New York Ledger, 
for example, exists by furnishing stories and poetry adapted to 
the taste of the greatest number of the people. Our spirited 
friends of The Nation and Round Table supply criticism and 
that portion of the news which is of special interest to the intel- 
lectual class. The specialty of the daily newspaper is to give 
that part of the news of the day which interests the whole 
public. A complete newspaper contains more than this; but 
it ranks in the world of journalism exactly in the degree: to 
which it does this. The grand object of the true journalist 
is to be fullest, promptest, and most correct on the one upper- 
most topic of the hour. That secured, he may neglect all else. 
The paper that does this oftenest is the paper that will find: 
most purchasers; and no general excellence, no array of in- 
formation on minor or special topics, will ever atone for a 
deficiency on the subject of most immediate and universal 
interest. During the war this fundamental truth of journal- 
ism was apparent to every mind. In time of peace, it is less 
apparent, but not less a truth. In the absence of an absorbing 
topic, general news rises in importance, until, in the dearth of 
the dog-days, the great cucumber gets into type ; but the great 
point of competition is still the same, — to be fullest, quickest, 
and most correct upon the subject most interesting at the mo- 
ment. 

But every periodical, besides. its specialty on which it lives, 
gives its readers something more. It need not, but it does. 
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The universal Ledger favors its readers with many very excel- 
lent essays, written for it by distinguished clergymen, editors, 
and authors; and gives its readers a great deal of sound advice 
in other departments of the paper. It need not do this; these 
features do not materially affect the sale of the paper, as its 
proprietor well knows. The essays of such men as Mr. Ever- 
ett and Mr. Bancroft do not increase the sale of the paper one 
hundred copies a week. Those essays are read and admired, 
and contribute their quota toward the education of the people, 
and reflect honor upon the liberal and enterprising man who 
publishes them ; but scarcely any one buys the paper for their 
sake. People almost universally buy a periodical for the spe- 
cial thing which it has undertaken to furnish; and it is by 
supplying this special thing that an editor attains his glorious 
privilege and opportunity of addressing a portion of the people 
on other topics. This opportunity he may neglect; he may 
abuse it to the basest purposes, or improve it to the noblest ; 
but whichever of these things he does, it does not materially 
affect the prosperity of his paper,—always supposing that his 
specialty is kept up with the requisite vigor. We have gone 
over the whole history of journalism, and we find this to be its 
Law of Nature, to which there are only apparent exceptions. 

All points to this simple conclusion, which we firmly believe 
to be the golden rule of journalism,— that daily newspaper 
which has the best corps of reporters, and handles them best, 
necessarily takes the lead of all competitors. 

There are journalists who say (we have often heard them in 
conversation) that this is a low view to take of their vocation. 
It is of no importance whether a view is high or low, provided 
itis correct. But we cannot agree with them that this is a low 
view. We think it the highest possible. Regarded as instruc- 
tors of the people, they wield for our warning and rebuke, for 
our encouragement and reward, an instrument which is like 
the dread thunderbolt of Jove, at once the most terrible and 
the most beneficent, — publicity. Some years ago, a number 
of ill-favored and prurient women and a number of licentious 
men formed themselves into a kind of society for the purpose 
of devising and promulgating a theory to justify the gratifi- 
cation of unbridled lust. They were called Free-Lovers. To 
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have assailed their nightly gatherings in thundering editorial 
articles would have only advertised them ; but a detailed re 
port of their proceedings in the Tribune scattered these assem- 
blies in a few days, to meet no more except in secret haunts. 
Recently, we have seen the Fenian wind-bag first inflated, 
then burst, by mere publicity. The Strong Divorce Case, last 
year, was a nauseous dose, which we would have gladly kept 
out of the papers; but since it had to appear, it was a public 
benefit to have it given Herald-fashion, with all its revolting 
particulars. What a punishment to the guilty! what a lesson 
to the innocent! what a warning to the undetected! How 
much beneficial reflection and conversation it excited! How 
necessary, in an age of sensation morals and free-love theories, 
to have self-indulgence occasionally exhibited in all its hideous 
nastiness, and without any of its fleeting, deceptive, imaginary 
charms! The instantaneous detection of the Otero murder- 
ers last autumn, and of the robbers of Adams’s express-car 
last winter, as related in the daily papers, and the picture pre- 
sented by them of young Ketchum seated at work in the shoe- 
shop of Sing-Sing Prison, were equivalent to the addition of 
a thousand men to the police force. Herein lies the power 
of such a slight person as the editor of the Herald. It is not 
merely that he impudently pulls your nose, but he pulls it in 
the view of a million people. 

Nor less potent is publicity as a means of reward. How 
many brave hearts during the late war felt themselves far more 
than repaid for all their hardships in the field and their agony 
in the hospital by reading their names in despatches, or merely 
in the list of wounded, and thinking of the breakfast-tables far 
away at which that name had been spied out and read with 
mingled exultation and pity. ‘Those who love me know that 
I did my duty,— it is enough.” 

Our whole observation of the daily press convinces us that 
its power to do good arises chiefly from its giving the news of 
the day ; and its power to do harm chiefly from its opportunity 
to comment upen the news. Viewed only as a vehicle of in- 
telligence, the Herald has taught the journalists of the United 
States the greater part of all that they yet know of their pro 
fession ; regarded as an organ of opinion, it has done all that 
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it was ever possible for a newspaper to doin perverting public 
opinion, debauching public taste, offending public morals, and 
dishonoring the national character. 

The question arises, Why has not this paper been long ago 
outdone in giving the news? It has always been possible to 
suppress it by surpassing it. Its errors have given its rivals an 
immense advantage over it; for it has always prospered, not in 
consequence of its badness, but of its goodness. We are ac- 
quainted with two foolish young patriots who were wrought up 
to such a frenzy of disgust by its traitorous course during the 
first. half of our late war, that they seriously considered 
whether there was any way in which they could so well serve 
their country in its time of need, as by slaying that pernicious 
and insolent man its editor; but both of those amiable lunatics 
were compelled occasionally to buy the paper. Of late, too, we 
have seen vast audiences break forth into wild hootings at the 
mention of its name; but not the less did the hooters buy it the 
next morning. Nevertheless, as soon as there exists a paper 
which to the Herald’s good points adds the other features 
of a complete newspaper, and avoids its faults, from that hour 
the Herald wanes and falls speedily to the second rank. 

Two men have had it in their power to produce such a news- 
paper, — Horace Greeley and Henry J. Raymond. In 1841, 
when the Herald was six years old, the Tribune appeared, 
edited by Mr. Greeley, with Mr. Raymond as his chief assist- 
ant. Mr. Greeley was then, and is now, the best writer of 
editorials in the United States; that is, he can produce a 
greater quantity of telling editorial per annum than any 
other individual. There never lived a man capable of work- 
ing more hours in a year than he. Strictly temperate in his 
habits, and absolutely devoted to his work, he threw himself 
into this enterprise with an ardor never surpassed since Adam 
first tasted the sweets of honorable toil. Mr. Raymond, then 
recently from college, very young, wholly inexperienced, was 
endowed with an admirable aptitude for the work of jour- 
nalism, and a power of getting through its routine labors, — 
a sustained, calm, swift industry, — unsurpassed at that time 
in the American press. The business of the paper was also 
well managed by Mr. McElrath. In the hands of these able 
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men, the new paper made such rapid advances, that, in the 
course of a few months, it was fairly established, and in a year 
or two it had reached a circulation equal to that of the Herald. 
One after another, excellent writers were added to its corps ; — 
the vigorous, prompt, untiring Dana; George Ripley, possess- 
ing that blending of scholarship and tact, that wisdom of the 


cloister and knowledge of the world, which alone could fit 4 . 


man of great learning and talent for the work of a daily news- 
paper; Margaret Fuller, whose memory is still green in so 
many hearts ; and others, less universally known. 

Why, then, did not this powerful combination supplant the 
Herald? If mere ability in the writing of a newspaper ; if 
to have given an impulse to thought and enterprise; if to 
have won the admiration and gratitude of a host of the best 
men and women in America; if to have inspired many thou- 
sands of young men with better feelings and higher purposes 
than they would else have attained ; if to have shaken the do- 
minion of superstition, and made it easier for men to think 
freely, and freely utter their thought; if to have produced 
a newspaper more interesting than any other in the world 
to certain classes in the community ;—if all these things had 
sufficed to give a daily paper the first position in the journalism 
of a country, then the Tribune would long ago have attained 
that position ; for all these things, and many more, the Tribune 
did. But they do not suffice. Such things may be incidental 
to a great success: they cannot cause it. Great journalism 
— journalism pure and simple — alone can give a journal the 
first place. If Mr. Raymond had been ten years older, and had 
founded and conducted the paper, with Mr. Greeley as his chief 
writer of editorials, — that is, if the journalist had been the 
master of the journal, instead of the writer, the politician, and 
the philanthropist, — the Tribune might have won the splendid 
prize. Mr. Greeley is not a great journalist. He has regarded 
journalism rather as a disagreeable necessity of his vocation, 
and uniformly abandoned the care of it to others. An able 
man generally gets what he ardently seeks. Mr. Greeley pro- 
duced just such a paper as he himself would have liked to 
take, but not such a paper as the public of the island of Man- 
hattan prefers. He regards this as his glory. We cannot 
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argue with him, because his course of management left the 
field to the Herald, the suppression of which was required by 
the interests of civilization. 

As there are many who cherish the opinion that it was the 
superiority of the Tribune to its rival which gave that rival 
the advantage over it, we will take the liberty of mentioning 
some features of its management which sufficiently account for 
its not winning the first prize in the journalism of New York. 
We ought not, perhaps, to call this taking a liberty, since the 
Tribune has habitually taken the public into its confidence, 
and opened its books for its inspection. Nor has any one a 
right to censure the conduct of a private enterprise, so long 
as it is conducted honestly and decently. We merely wish to 
maintain, that the position of chief newspaper in the United 
States is not attainable except by avoiding the system on 
which this able and powerful journal has been conducted. 

Every properly organized establishment of much extent is so 
arranged as to leave the head of it nothing to do; —a man-of- 
war, for example ; a regiment; a great mercantile house. It 
is so also that the organism called a Man is arranged; his 
hands and his feet labor, his heart beats, and his blood courses 
swiftly in his veins; but the brain, the master of the whole, 
reposes in still seclusion. There must be somewhere in a com- 
plicated system one untrammelled mind, without any routine 
duty, free to come, to go, to suggest, to oversee, to inspire the 
whole. There has been such a mind in the Herald office ever 
since it was firmly established ; but, until recently, in no other 
newspaper office in New York. There have been periods of 
many months’ continuance, when the editor of the Tribune has 
written three columns, answered fifteen letters, and made from 
one to three speeches every day. Industry like this is a virtue 
just as long as it is necessary ; the moment the necessity ceases, 
it ceases to be a virtue. 

Error second. From the time the Tribune was started until 
two years ago, all the papers of its class were sold at about the 
cost of the paper on which they were printed; which threw 
the burden of supporting them upon advertisers. By slow 
degrees, all the leading publishers discovered that this was an 
error, excepting alone the editor of the Tribune, who suffered 
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from it most. Actuated by an eminently proper ambition for 
an American editor, he desired, above all things, an extensive 
circle of readers; and this was the reason why for so many 
years he set his face like a flint against every proposition for 
an increase of price. The motive was excellent; but this ex- 
cessive cheapness tended directly to frustrate the object. The 
Herald, with its torrent of advertising, could stand the cheap- 
ness, and still have income enough to indulge in the most 
lavish expenditure for news. The daily Tribune, on the other 
hand, until the recent rise in price, never made any money at 
all; the entire profits of the establishment being derived from 
the weekly and semi-weekly editions. Now it is a law of peri- 
odicals, that the matter which brings. money costs money, and 
brings money in proportion to its cost. To this law, no real 
exception can be produced. It may, therefore, be laid down 
as a rule, that the sale of the daily papers in a town will be in 
proportion to the amount daily spent by each in getting intel- 
ligence. We need not tell journalists how exactly this rule has 
held good in New York during the last five years. To all this 
Mr. Greeley would reply, that cheapness promotes circulation, 
circulation brings advertising, advertising brings money, and 
money brings news. But. the facts refute this plausible rea- 
soning. This extreme cheapness made it impossible for the 
Tribune to compete in expenditure with a paper that had the 
cream of the advertising. 

Error third was a too intimate connection with party. | The 
mere fact that a newspaper supports a political party in its edi- 
torial columns does not materially injure its business, provided 
its partisanship is not allowed to invade or influence the news. 
But every journalist knows that the party aims of an editor do 
usually injure and limit his paper as a vehicle of news. Space 
demanded by the journalist is occupied by the partisan, and 
valuable intelligence is excluded because of its tendency, real 





or supposed, to make against the party. The Tribune, perhaps, 


has avoided this error more than any other leading journal, but 
it has not entirely avoided it. The political opinions of its edi- 
tor are exceedingly strong, and it is wholly impossible for him 
to refrain from using every means in his power to secure their 
predominance. Nothing is more certain than this: that the 
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newspaper (where the press is free) which attains the indispu- 
tably first position, in point of circulation, income, and power, 
wins and holds that position by surpassing its rivals in yournal- 
ism pure and simple. We have gone carefully over the history 
of the English press, and find this truth everywhere apparent. 

he most successful series of political articles ever published 


{ in a newspaper were those of Junius; but an examination of 
_ Woodfall’s books has shown that their effect on the permanent _ 


(circulation of his paper was scarcely perceptible /Hvery step 
in the progress of the London Times was won by purely jour- 


nalistic triumphs. There was a period during the Napoleonic 
wars when all the great news reached London just in time for 
the evening papers. Instantly the evening papers rose in im- 
portance ; and they held the first position in journalism ex- 
actly as long as the great express arrived at noon; and when 
that exceptional state of things ceased, they sank imme- 
diately into their former insignificance. Our own evening 
papers present similar facts. Their life consists in their con- 
tinuing the news from the point where the morning journals 
are compelled to break off; and their circulation, beyond a cer- 
tain fixed number, increases in exact proportion to the interest 
of that news. It was not unusual during the war for the 
Evening Post to sell five times its average number when the 
details of a great battle were coming over the wires. All of 
which shows that one of the great points for a journalist to 
aim at is a position that will leave him absolutely free to tell 
the public all it is curious to know. Alone among the lead- 
ing journals of America, the Herald conquered such a posi- 
tion. It makes a vile use of its power; but to acquire such 
power is the proper aim of the journalist. 

Error fourth. In a work of the first difficulty, such as the 
winning of a great campaign, or conducting a daily paper to 
the first rank, one man is a power, two men may be half a 
power, three men may, in certain rare circumstances, be some 
small fraction of a power; but an association is no power at 
all. Partnership and association are excellent things, destined, 
doubtless, to further development; but the most difficult feats 
always have been, and always will be, done by One Man. That 
an association is competent to maintain an exceedingly inter- 
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esting, able, and influential newspaper, cannot be denied; for 
the Tribune Association has done this for many years. We 
only contend that, to compete successfully with so energetic, 
vigilant, and unscrupulous a despot as the proprietor of the 
Herald, controlling an income of three thousand dollars a day, 
required an untrammelled despot. When an association can 
successfully command an army or a fleet, then we may believe 
it competent to conduct the leading newspaper of a free country. 

The Tribune has done great and glorious things for us. Not 
free, of course, from the errors which mark all things human, 
it has been, and is, a civilizing power in this land. We hope 
to have the pleasure of reading it every day for the rest of our 
lives. One thing it has failed to do,— to reduce the Herald to 
insignificance by surpassing it in the particulars in which it is 
excellent. We have no right to complain. We only regret 
that the paper representing the civilization of the country 
should not have attained the position which would have given 
it the greatest power. 

Mr. Raymond, also, has had it in his power to render this 
great service to the civilization and credit of the United States. 
He has it still; and if any newspaper now in existence is des- 
tined to supplant the Herald, it is probably the one founded 
and conducted by him. The Daily Times, started in 1852, re- 
tarded for a while by a financial error, has made such progress 
toward the goal of its proprietors’ ambition, that it is now on 
the home stretch, only a length or two behind. The editor of 
this paper is a journalist ; he sees clearly the point of compe- 
tition ; he knows the great secret of his trade. The prize 
within his reach is splendid. The position of chief journalist 
gives power enough to satisfy any reasonable ambition, wealth 
enough to glut the grossest avarice, and opportunity of doing 
good sufficient for the most public-spirited citizen. What is 
there in political life equal to it? We have no right to remark 
upon any man’s choice of a career; but this we may say, — that 
the man who wins the first place in the journalism of a free 
country must concentrate all his powers upon that one work, 
and, as an editor, owe no allegiance to party. He must stand 
above all parties, and serve all parties, by spreading before the 
public that full and exact information upon which sound legis- 
lation is based. 
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During the present session of Congress we have had daily 
illustration of this truth. The great question has been, What 
is the condition of the Southern States and the feeling of the 
Southern people? All the New York morning papers have 
expended money and labor, each according to its means and 
enterprise, in getting information from the South. This was 
well. But every one of these papers has had some party or 
personal bias, which has given it a powerful interest to make 
out a case. The World and News excluded everything which 
tended to show the South dissatisfied and disloyal. The Tri- 
bune, on the other hand, diligently sought testimony of that 
nature. The Times, also, being fully committed to a certain 
theory of reconstruction, naturally gave prominence to every 
fact which supported that theory, and was inclined to suppress 
information of the opposite tendency. The consequence was, 
that an inhabitant of the city of New York who simply de- 
sired to know the truth was compelled to keep an eye upon 
four or five papers, lest something material should escape him. 
This is pitiful. This is utterly beneath the journalism of 1866. 
The final pre-eminent newspaper of America will soar far above 
such needless limitations as these, and present the truth in all 
its aspects, regardless of its effects upon theories, parties, fac- 
tions, and Presidential campaigns. 

Presidential campaigns, — that is the real secret. The edi- 
tors of most of these papers have selected their candidate for 
1868; and, having done that, can no more help conducting 
their journals with a view to the success of that candidate, than 
the needle of a compass can help pointing awry when there is 
a magnet hidden in the binnacle. Here, again, we have no 
right to censure or complain. Yet we cannot help marvelling 
at the hallucination which can induce able men to prefer the 
brief and illusory honors of political station to the substantial 
and lasting power within the grasp of the successful journalist. 
He, if any one, — he more than any one else, — is the master in 
a free country. Have we not seen almost every man who has 
held or run for the Presidency during the last ten or fifteen 
years paying assiduous and servile court, directly or indirectly, 
or both, to the editor of the Herald? If it were proper to 
relate to the public what is known on this subject to a few 
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individuals, the public would be exceedingly astonished. And 
yet this reality of power an editor is ready to jeopard for 
the sake of gratifying his family by exposing them in Paris! 
Jeopard, do we say? He has done more: he has thrown it 
away. He has a magnet in his binnacle. He has, for the time, 
sacrificed what it cost him thirty years of labor and audacity 
to gain. Strange weakness of human nature! 

The daily press of the United States has prodigiously im- 
proved in every respect during the last twenty years. To the 
best of our recollection, the description given of it, twenty- 
three years ago, by Charles Dickens, in his American Notes, 
was not much exaggerated; although that great author did 
exaggerate its effects upon the morals of the country. His 
own amusing account of the rival editors in Pickwick might 
have instructed him on this latter point. It does not appear 
that the people of Eatanswill were seriously injured by the 
fierce language employed in “ that false and scurrilous print, 
the Independent,” and in “ that vile and slanderous calumnia- 
tor, the Gazette.”” Mr. Dickens, however, was too little con- 
versant with our politics to take the atrocious language for- 
merly so common in our newspapers “in a Pickwickian 
sense”; and we freely confess that in the alarming picture 
which he drew of our press there was only too much truth. 


“The foul growth of America,” wrote Mr. Dickens, “ strikes its fibres 
deep in its licentious press. 

“Schools may be erected, east, west, north, and south; pupils be 
taught, and masters reared, by scores upon scores of thousands; col- 
leges may thrive, churches may be crammed, temperance may be dif- 
fused, and advancing knowledge in all other forms walk through the 
land with giant strides; but while the newspaper press of America is 
in or near its present abject state, high moral improvement in that 
country is hopeless. Year by year it must and will go back ; year by 
year the tone of public feeling must sink lower down; year by year 
the Congress and the Senate must become of less account before all 
decent men; and, year by year, the memory of the great fathers of 
the Revolution must be outraged more and more in the bad life of their 
degenerate child. 

“ Among the herd of journals which are published in the States, 
there are some, the reader scarcely need be told, of character and 
credit. From personal intercourse with accomplished gentlemen con- 
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nected with publications of this class I have derived both pleasure and 
profit. But the name of these is Few, and of the others Legion; and 
the influence of the good is powerless to counteract the mortal poison 
of the bad. 

“ Among the gentry of America, among the well-informed and mod- 
erate, in the learned professions, at the bar and on the bench, there 
is, as there can be, but one opinion in reference to the vicious character 
of these infamous journals. It is sometimes contended —I will not 
say strangely, for it is natural to seek excuses for such a disgrace — 
that their influence is not so great as a visitor would suppose. I must 
be pardoned for saying that there is no warrant for this plea, and that 
every fact and circumstance tends directly to the opposite conclusion. 

“ When any man, of any grade of desert in intellect or character, can 
climb to. any public distinction, no matter what, in America, without 
first grovelling down upon the earth, and bending the knee before this 
monster of depravity; when any private excellence is safe from its at- 
tacks, and when any social confidence is left unbroken by it, or any tie 
of social decency and honor is held in the least regard; when any man 
in that free country has freedom of opinion, and presumes to think 
for himself, and speak for himself, without humble reference to a cen- 
sorship which, for its rampant ignorance and base dishonesty, he utterly 
loathes and despises in his heart; when those who most acutely feel 
its infamy and the reproach it casts upon the nation, and who most de- 
nounce it to each other, dare to set their heels upon and crush it openly, 
in the sight of all men, —then I will believe that its influence is lessen- 
ing, and men are returning to their manly senses. But while that 
Press has its evil eye in every house, and its black hand in every ap- 
pointment in the state, from a President to a postman, —while, with 
ribald slander for its only stock in trade, it is the standard literature 
of an enormous class, who must find their reading in a newspaper, or 
they will not read at all,—so long must its odium be upon the country’s 
head, and so long must the evil it works be plainly visible in the Re- 
public. 

“To those who are accustomed to the leading English journals, o1 
to the respectable journals of the Continent of Europe, to those who 
are accustomed to anything else in print and paper, it would be im- 
possible, without an amount of extract for which I have neither space 
nor inclination, to convey an adequate idea of this frightful engine in 
America. But if any*man desire confirmation of my statement on this 
head, let him repair to any place in this city of London where scattered 
numbers. of these publications are to be found, and there let him form 
his own opinion.” 
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From a note appended to this passage, we infer that the 
newspaper which weighed upon the author’s mind when he 
wrote it was the New York Herald. The direct cause, how- 
ever, of the general license of the press at that time, was 
not the Herald’s bad example, but Andrew Jackson’s de- 
bauching influence. The same man who found the govern- 
ment pure, and left it corrupt, made the press the organ of his 
own malignant passions by bestowing high office upon the 
editors who lied most recklessly about his opponents. In 1843 
the press had scarcely begun to recover from this hateful influ- 
ence, and was still the merest tool of politicians. The Herald, 
in fact, by demonstrating that a newspaper can flourish in the 
United States without any aid from politicians, has brought 
us nearer the time when no newspaper of any importance will 
meddle in party conflicts, which have been the principal cause 
of the indecencies of the press. 

The future is bright before the journalists of America. The 
close of the war, by increasing their income and reducing their 
expenses, has renewed the youth of several of our leading 
journals, and given them a better opportunity than they have 
ever had before. The great error of the publishers of profit- 
able journals hitherto has been the wretched compensation 
paid to writers and reporters. To this hour there is but one 
individual connected with the daily press of New York, not 
a proprietor, who receives a salary sufficient to keep a tolerable 
house and bring up a family respectably and comfortably ; and 
if any one would find that individual, he must look for him, 
alas! in the office of the Herald. To be plainer, decent aver- 
age housekeeping in the city of New York now costs a hundred 
dollars a week; and there is but one salary of that amount 
paid in New York to a journalist who owns no property in 
his journal. The consequence is, that there is scarcely an 
individual connected with a daily paper who is not. compelled 
or tempted to eke out his ridiculous salary by other writing, 
to the injury of his health and the constant deterioration of 
his work. Every morning the public comes fresh and eager 
to the newspaper: fresh and eager minds should alone min- 
ister to it. No work done on this earth consumes vitality so 
fast as carefully executed composition, and consequently one 
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of the main conditions of a man’s writing his best is that he 
should write little and rest often. A good writer, moreover, 
is one of Nature’s peculiar and very rare products. There is a 
mystery about the art of composition. Who shall explain to 
us why Charles Dickens can write about a three-legged stool in 
such a manner that the whole civilized world reads with pleas- 
ure; while another man of a hundred times his knowledge 
and five times his quantity of mind cannot write on any sub- 
ject so as to interest anybody? The laws of supply and de- 
mand do not apply to this rarity; for one man’s writing 
cannot be compared with another’s, there being no medium 
between valuable and worthless. How many over-worked, un- 
der-paid men have we known in New York, really gifted with 
this inexplicable knack at writing, who, well commanded and 
justly compensated, lifted high and dry out of the slough of 
poor-devilism in which their powers were obscured and im- 
paired, could almost have made the fortune of a newspaper! 
Some of these Reporters of Genius are mere children in all 
the arts by which men prosper. A Journalist of Genius would 
know their value, understand their case, take care of their in- 
terest, secure their devotion, restrain their ardor, and turn 
their talent to rich account. We are ashamed to say, that for 
example of this kind of policy we should have to repair to the 
office named a moment since. 

This subject, however, is beginning to be understood, and of 
late there has been some advance in the salaries of members 
of the press. Just as fast as the daily press advances in real 
independence and efficiency, the compensation of journalists 
will increase, until a great reporter will receive a reward in 
some slight degree proportioned to the rarity of the species 
and to the greatness of the services of which he is the me- 
dium. By reporters, we mean, of course, the entire corps of 
news-givers, from the youth who relates the burning of a stable, 
to the philosopher who chronicles the last vagary of a German 
metaphysician. These laborious men will be appreciated in 
due time. By them all the great hits of journalism have been 
made, and the whole future of journalism is theirs. 

So difficult is the reporter’s art, that we can call to mind 
only two series of triumphant efforts in this department, — Mr. 
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Russell’s letters from the Crimea to the London Times, and 
N. P. Willis’s “ Pencillings by the Way,” addressed to the New 
York Mirror. Each of these masters chanced to have a sub- 
ject perfectly adapted to his taste and talents, and each of them 
made the most of his opportunity. Charles Dickens has pro- 
duced a few exquisite reports. Many ignorant and dull men 
employed on the New York Herald have written good reports be- 
cause they were dull and ignorant. In fact, there are two kinds 
of good reporters, — those who know too little, and those who 
know too much, to wander from the point and evolve a report 
from the depths of their own consciousness. The worst pos- 
sible reporter is one who has a little talent, and depends 
upon that to make up for the meagreness of his information. 
The best reporter is he whose sole object is to relate his event 
exactly as it occurred, and describe his scene just as it appeared ; 
and this kind of excellence is attainable by an honest plodder, 
and by a man of great and well-controlled talent. If we were 
forming a corps of twenty-five reporters, we should desire to 
have five of them men of great and highly trained ability, 
and the rest indefatigable, unimaginative, exact short-hand 
chroniclers, caring for nothing but to get their fact and relate 
it in the plainest English. 

There is one custom, a relic of the past, still in vogue in the 
offices of daily papers, which is of an absurdity truly exquisite. 
It is the practice of paying by the column, or, in other words, 
paying a premium for verbosity, and imposing a fine upon 
conciseness. It will often happen that information which cost 
three days to procure can be well related in a paragraph, and 
which, if related in a paragraph, would be of very great value 
to the newspaper printing it. But if the reporter should com- 
press his facts into that space, he would receive for his three 
* days’ labor about what he expended in omnibus fare. Like a 
wise man, therefore, he spreads them out into three columns, 
and thus receives a compensation upon which life can be sup- 
ported. If matter must be paid for by the column, we would 
respectfully suggest the following rates: — For half a column, 
or less, twenty dollars ; for one column, ten dollars; for twc 
columns, five dollars; for three columns, nothing; for any 
amount beyond three columns, no insertion. 
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ements with a brief recapitulation : — 


“The commodity in which the publishers of daily newspapers 
deal is news, i. e. information respecting recent events in 
which the public take an interest, or in which an interest can 
be excited. 

\\ Newspapers, therefore, rank according to their excellence as 
newspapers ; and no other kind of excellence can make up for 
any deficiency in the one thing for which they exist. 
\ Consequently, the art of editorship consists in forming, hand- 
ling, and inspiring a corps of reporters ; for inevitably that news 
paper becomes the chief and favorite journal which has the best 
corps of reporters, and uses them best. 
’ Editorial articles have their importance. They can be a 
powerful means of advancing the civilization of a country, and 
of hastening the triumph of good measures and good men ; and 
upon the use an editor makes of his opportunity of addressing 
the public in this way depends his title to our esteem as a man 
and fellow-citizen. But, in a mere business point. of view, 
they are of inferior importance‘) The best editorials cannot 
—~—jnake, nor the worst editorials mar, the fortune of a paper. 
Burke and Macaulay would not add a tenth part as many sub- 
scribers to a daily paper as the addition to its corps of two 
well-trained, ably-commanded reporters. 

It is not law which ever renders the press free and indepen- 
dent. Nothing is free or independent in this world which is 
not powerful. Therefore, the editor who would conquer the 
opportunity of speaking his mind freely, must do it by making 
his paper so excellent as a vehicle of news that the public will 
buy it though it is a daily disgust to them. 

The Herald has thriven beyond all its competitors, because 
its proprietor comprehended these simple but fundamental 
truths of his vocation, and, upon the whole, has surpassed his ri- 
vals both in the getting and in the display of intelligence. We 
must pronounce him the best journalist and the worst editori- 
alist this continent has ever known ; and accordingly his paper 
is generally read and its proprietor universally disapproved. 

And finally, this bad, good paper cannot be reduced to sec- 
ondary rank except by being outdone in pure journalism. 
‘The interests of civilization and the honor of the United States 
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require that this should be done. There are three papers now ex- 
isting —the Times, the Tribune, and the World—which ought 
to do it; but if the conductors of neither of these able and spir- 
ited papers choose to devote themselves absolutely to this task, 
then we trust that soon another competitor may enter the field, 
conducted by a journalist proud enough of his profession to be 
satisfied with its honors. There were days last winter on which 
it seemed as if the whole force of journalism in the city of 
New York was expended in tingeing and perverting intelli- 
gence on the greatest of all the topics of the time. We have 
read numbers of the World (which has talent and youthful 
energy enough for a splendid career) of which almost the en- 
tire contents — correspondence, telegrams, and editorials — 
were spoiled for all useful purposes by the determination of the 
whole corps of writers to make the news tell in favor of a po- 
litical party. We can truly aver, that journalism, pure and 
simple, — journalism for its own sake,— journalism, the dis- 
passionate and single-eyed servant of the whole public, — does 
not exist in New York during a session of Congress. It ought 
to exist. 





Art. V.— History of Friedrich IT. of Prussia, called Frederick 
the Great. By Tuomas CartyLe. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1865. Vols. V., VI. 8vo. pp. 639, 781. 


A FEELING of comical sadness is likely to come over the mind 
of any middle-aged man who sets himself to recollecting the 
names of different authors that have been famous, and the 
number of contemporary immortalities whose end he has seen 
since coming to manhood. Many a light, hailed by too careless 
observers as a fixed star, has proved to be only a short-lived 
lantern at the tail of a newspaper kite. That literary heaven 
which our youth saw dotted thick with rival glories, we find 
now to have been a stage-sky merely, artificially enkindled from 
behind ; and the cynical daylight which is sure to follow all 
theatrical enthusiasms shows us ragged holes where once were 
luminaries, sheer vacancy instead of lustre. Our earthly repu- 
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tations, says a great poet, are the color of grass, and the same 
sun that makes the green bleaches it out again. But next 
morning is not the time to criticise the scene-painter’s firma- 
ment, nor is it quite fair to examine coldly a part of some 
general illusion in the absence of that sympathetic enthusiasm, 
that self-surrender of the fancy, which made it what it was. It 
would not be safe for all neglected authors to comfort them- 
selves in Wordsworth’s fashion, inferring genius in an inverse 
proportion to public favor, and a high and solitary merit 
from the world’s indifference. On the contrary, it would be 
more just to argue from popularity to a certain amount of real 
value, though it may not be of that permanent quality which 
insures enduring fame. The contemporary world and Words- 
worth were both half right. He undoubtedly owned and worked 
the richest vein of his period ; but he offered to his contempo- 
raries a heap of gold-bearing quartz where the baser mineral 
made the greater show, and the purchaser must do his own 
crushing and smelting, with no guaranty but the bare word of 
the miner. It was not enough that certain bolder adventurers 
should now and then show a nugget in proof of the success of 
their venture. The gold of the poet must be refined, moulded, 
stamped with the image and superscription of his time, but with 
a beauty of design and finish that are of no time. The work 
must surpass the material. Wordsworth was wholly void of that 
shaping imagination which is the highest criterion of a poet. 
Immediate popularity and lasting fame, then, would seem to 
be the result of different qualities, and not of mere difference 
in degree. It is safe to prophesy a certain durability of recog- 
nition for any author who gives evidence of intellectual force, 
in whatever kind, above the average amount. There are names 
in literary history which are only names; and the works asso- 
ciated with them, like acts of Congress already agreed on in 
debate, are read by their titles and passed. What is it that 
insures what may be called living fame, so that a book shall be 
at once famous and read? What is it that relegates divine 
Cowley to that remote, uncivil Pontus of the “ British Poets,” 
and keeps garrulous Pepys within the cheery circle of the 
evening lamp and fire? Originality, eloquence, sense, imagi- 
nation, not one of them is enough by itself, but only in some 
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happy mixture and proportion. Imagination seems to possess 
in itself more of the antiseptic property than any other single 
quality ; but, without less showy and more substantial allies, it 
can at best give only deathlessness, without the perpetual youth 
that makes it other than dreary. It were easy to find examples 
of this Tithonus immortality, setting its victims apart from 
both gods and men; helpless duration, undying, to be sure, 
but sapless and voiceless also, and long ago deserted by the 
fickle Hemera. And yet chance could confer that gift on 
Glaucus, which love and the consent of Zeus failed to secure 
for the darling of the dawn. Is it mere luck, then? Luck 
may, and often does, have some share in ephemeral successes, 
as in a gambler’s winnings spent as soon as got, but not in any 
lasting triumph over time. Solid success must be based on 
solid qualities and the honest culture of them. 

The first element of contemporary popularity is undoubtedly 
the power of entertaining. Ifa man have anything to tell, the 
world cannot be expected to listen to him unless he have per- 
fected himself in the best way of telling it. People are not to 
be argued into a pleasurable sensation, nor is taste to be com- 
pelled by any syllogism, however stringent. An author may 
make himself very popular, however, and even justly so, by ap- 
pealing to the passion of the moment, without having anything 
in him that shall outlast the public whim which he satisfies. 
Churchill is a remarkable example of this. He had a surprising 
extemporary vigor of mind ; his phrase carries great weight of 
blow ; he undoubtedly surpassed all contemporaries, as Cowper 
says of him, in a certain rude and earth-born vigor; but his 
verse is dust and ashes now, solemnly inurned, of course, in 
the Chalmers columbarium, and without danger of violation. 
His brawn and muscle are fading traditions now, while the 
fragile, shivering genius of Cowper is still a good life on the 
books of the Critical Insurance Office. “Is it not, then, lofti- 
ness of mind that puts one by the side of Virgil?” cries poor 
old Cavalcanti at his wits’ end. Certainly not altogether that. 
There must be also the great Mantuan’s art; his power, not 
only of being strong in parts, but of making those parts cohe- 
rent in an harmonious whole, and tributary to it. Gray, if we 
may believe the commentators, has not an idea, scarcely an 
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epithet, that he can call his own; and yet he is, in the best 
sense, one of the classics of English literature. He had 
exquisite felicity of choice ; his dictionary had no vulgar word 
in it, no harsh one, but all culled from the luckiest moods of 
poets, and with a faint but delicious aroma of association ; he 
had a perfect sense of sound, and one idea without which all 
the poetic outfit (st absit prudentia) is of little avail, — that of 
combination and arrangement, in short, of art. The poets from 
whom he helped himself have no more claim to any of his 
poems as wholes, than the various beauties of Greece (if the 
old story were true) to the Venus of the artist. 
Imagination, as we have said, has more virtue to keep a book 
alive than any other single faculty. Burke is rescued from the 
usual doom of orators, because his learning, his’ experience, 
his sagacity are rimmed with a halo by this bewitching light 
behind the intellectual eye from the highest heaven of the 
brain. Shakespeare has impregnated his common sense with 
the steady glow of it, and answers the mood of youth and age, 
of high and low, immortal as that dateless substance of the soul 
he wrought in. To have any chance of lasting, a book must 
satisfy, not merely some fleeting fancy of the day, but a con- 
stant longing and hunger of human nature ; and it needs only 
a superficial study of literature to be convinced that real fame 
depends rather on the sum of an author’s powers than on any 
brilliancy of special parts. There must be wisdom as well as 
wit, sense no less than imagination, judgment in equal measure 
with fancy, and the fiery rocket must be bound fast to its poor 
wooden stick if it would mount and draw all eyes. There are 
some who think that the brooding patience which a great work 
calls for belonged exclusively to an earlier period than ours. 
Others lay the blame on our fashion of periodical publication, 
which necessitates a sensation and a crisis in every number, and 
forces the writer to strive for startling effects, instead of that gen 
eral lowness of tone which is the last achievement of the artist. 
The simplicity of antique passion, the homeliness of antique 
pathos, seem not merely to be gone out of fashion, but out of 
being as well. Modern poets appear rather to tease their words 
into a fury, than to infuse them with the deliberate heats of 
their matured conception, and strive to replace the rapture of 
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the mind with a fervid intensity of phrase. Our reaction from 
the decorous platitudes of the last century has no doubt led us 
to excuse this, and to be thankful for something like real fire, 
though of stubble ; but our prevailing style of criticism, which 
regards parts rather than wholes, which dwells on the beauty 
of passages, and, above all, must have its languid nerves pricked 
with the expected sensation at whatever cost, has done all it 
could to confirm us in our evil way. Passages are good when 
they lead to something, when they are necessary parts of the 
building, but they are not good to dwell in. This taste for the 
startling reminds us of something which happened once at the 
burning of a country meeting-house. The building stood on a 
hill, and, apart from any other considerations, the fire was as 
picturesque as could be desired. When all was a black heap, 
licking itself here and there with tongues of fire, there rushed 
up a farmer gasping anxiously, “ Hez the bell fell yit?” An 
ordinary fire was no more to him than that on his hearthstone ; 
even the burning of a meeting-house, in itself a vulcanic rarity, 
(so long as he was of another parish,) could not tickle his out- 
worn palate ; but he had hoped for a certain tang in the down- 
‘come of the bell that might recall the boyish flavor of confla- 
gration. There was something dramatic, no doubt, in this 
surprise of the brazen sentinel at his post, but the breathless 
rustic has always seemed to us a type of the prevailing delusion 
in esthetics. Alas! if the bell must fall in every stanza or 
every monthly number, how shall an author contrive to stir us 
at last, unless with whole Moscows, crowned with the tintin- 
nabulary crash of the Kremlin? For ourselves, we are glad to 
feel that we are still able to find contentment in the more con- 
versational and domestic tone of our old-fashioned wood-fire. 
No doubt a great part of our pleasure in reading is unexpected- 
ness, whether in turn of thought or of phrase ; but an emphasis 
out of place, an intensity of expression not founded on sincerity 
of moral or intellectual conviction, remind one of the underscor- 
ings in young ladies’ letters, a wonder even to themselves under 
the colder north-light of matronage. It is the part of the critic, 
however, to keep cool under whatever circumstances, and to 
reckon that the excesses of an author will be at first more 
attractive to the many than that average power which shall win 
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him attention with a new generation of men. It is seldom 
found out by the majority, till after a considerable interval, that 
he was the original man who contrived to be simply natural, — 
the hardest lesson in the school of art and the latest learned, if, 
indeed, it be a thing capable of acquisition at all. The most 
winsome and wayward of brooks draws now and then some 
lover’s foot to its intimate reserve, while the spirt of a bursting 
water-pipe gathers a gaping crowd forthwith. 


Mr. Carlyle is an author who has now been so long before 
the world, that we may feel toward him something of the un- 
prejudice of posterity. It has long been evident that he had 
no more ideas to bestow upon us, and that no new turn of his 
kaleidoscope would give us anything but some variation of 
arrangement in the brilliant colors of his style. It is perhaps 
possible, then, to arrive at some not wholly inadequate estimate 
of his place as a writer, and especially of the value of the ideas 
whose advocate he makes himself, with a bitterness and violence 
that increase, as it seems to us, in proportion as his inward 
conviction of their truth diminishes. 

The leading characteristics of an author who is in any sense 
original, that is to say, who does not merely reproduce, but 
modifies the influence of tradition, culture, and contemporary 
thought upon himself by some admixture of his own, may 
commonly be traced more or less clearly in his earliest works. 
This is more strictly true, no doubt, of poets, because the 
imagination is a fixed quantity, not to be increased by any 
amount of study and reflection. Skill, wisdom, and even wit 
are cumulative ; but that diviner faculty, which is the spiritual 
eye, though it may be trained and sharpened, cannot be added 
to by taking thought. This has always been something in- 
nate, unaccountable, to be laid to a happy conjunction of the 
stars. Goethe, the last of the great poets, accordingly takes 
pains to tell us under what planets he was born; and in him 
it is curious how uniform the imaginative quality is from the 
beginning to the end of his long literary activity. His early 
poems show maturity, his mature ones a youthful freshness. 
The apple already lies potentially in the blossom, as that may 
be traced also in the ripened fruit. With a mere change of 
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emphasis, Goethe might be called an old boy at both ends of 
his career. 

In the earliest authorship of Mr. Carlyle we find some not 
obscure hints of the future man. Nearly fifty years ago he 
contributed a few literary and critical articles to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. The outward fashion of them is that of the 
period; but they are distinguished by a certain security of 
judgment remarkable at any time, remarkable especially in 
one so young. British criticism has been always more or less 
parochial ; has never, indeed, quite freed itself from sectarian 
cant, and planted itself honestly on the esthetic point of view. 
It cannot quite persuade itself that truth is of immortal essence, 
totally independent of all assistance from quarterly journals 
or the British army and navy. Carlyle, in these first essays, 
already shows the influence of his master, Goethe, the most 
widely receptive of critics. In a compact notice of Montaigne, 
there is not a word as to his religious scepticism. The char- 
acter is looked at purely from its human and literary sides. As 
illustrating the bent of the author’s mind, the following passage 
is most to our purpose: “ A modern reader will not easily cavil 
at the patient and good-natured, though exuberant egotism 
which brings back to our view ‘ the form and pressure’ of a 
time long past. The habits and humors, the mode of acting and 
thinking, which characterized a Gascon gentleman in the sixteenth 
century, cannot fail to amuse an inquirer of the nineteenth ; while 
the faithful delineation of human feelings, in all their strength 
and weakness, will serve as a mirror to every mind capable of self- 
examination.” We find here no uncertain indication of that 
eye for the moral picturesque, and that sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of character, which within the next few years were to make 
Carlyle the first in insight of English critics and the most vivid 
of English historians. In all his earlier writing he never loses 
sight of his master’s great rule, Den Gegenstand fest zu halten. 
He accordingly gave to Englishmen the first humanly possible 
likeness of Voltaire, Diderot, Mirabeau, and others, who had 
hitherto been measured by the usual British standard of their 
respect for the geognosy of Moses and the historic credibility 
of the Books of Chronicles. What was the real meaning of 
this phenomenon? what the amount of this man’s honest per- 
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formance in the world? and in what does he show that family- 
likeness, common to all the sons of Adam, which gives us a fair 
hope of being able to comprehend him? These were the ques- 
tions which Carlyle seems to have set himself honestly to answer 
in the critical writings which fill the first period of his life as a 
man of letters. In this mood he rescued poor Boswell from 
the unmerited obloquy of an ungrateful generation, and taught 
us to see something half-comically beautiful in the poor, weak 
creature, with his pathetic instinct of reverence for what was 
nobler, wiser, and stronger than himself. Everything that Mr. 
Carlyle wrote during this first period thrills with the purest 
appreciation of whatever is brave and beautiful in human 
nature, with the most vehement scorn of cowardly compromise 
with things base; and yet, immitigable as his demand for 
the highest in us seems to be, there is always something re- 
assuring in the humorous sympathy with mortal frailty which 
softens condemnation and consoles for shortcoming. The re- 
markable feature of Mr. Carlyle’s criticism (see, for example, 
his analysis and exposition of Goethe’s “ Helena”) is the 
sleuth-hound instinct with which he presses on to the matter 
of his theme, —never turned aside by a false scent, regardless of 
the outward beauty of form, sometimes almost contemptuous of 
it, in his hunger after the intellectual nourishment which it may 
hide. The delicate skeleton of admirably articulated and re- 
lated parts which underlies and sustains every true work of art, 
and keeps it from sinking on itself a shapeless heap, he would 
crush remorselessly to come at the marrow of meaning. With 
him the ideal sense is secondary to the ethical and metaphysical, 
and he has but a faint conception of their possible unity. 

By degrees the humorous element in his nature gains ground, 
till it overmasters all the rest. Becoming always more bois- 
terous and obtrusive, it ends at last, as such humor must, in 
cynicism. In “ Sartor Resartus” it is still kindly, still infused 
with sentiment ; and the book, with its mixture of indignation 
and farce, strikes one as might the prophecies of Jeremiah, if 
the marginal comments of the Rev. Dr. Sterne in his wildest 
mood had by some accident been incorporated with the text. 
In “ Sartor” the marked influence of Jean Paul is undeniable, 
both in matter and manner. It is curious for one who studies 
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the action and reaction of national literatures on each other, to 
see the humor of Swift and Sterne and Fielding, after filtering 
through Richter, reappear in Carlyle with a tinge of Germanism 
that makes it novel, alien, or even displeasing, as the case may be, 
to the English mind. Unhappily the bit of mother from Swift’s 
vinegar-barrel has had strength enough to sour all the rest. The 
whimsicality of “ Tristram Shandy,” which, even in the origi- 
nal, has too often the effect of forethought, becomes a deliberate 
artifice in Richter, and at last a mere mannerism in Carlyle. 
Mr. Carlyle in his critical essays had the advantage of a 
well-defined theme, and of limits both in the subject and in the 
space allowed for its treatment, which kept his natural extray- 
agance within bounds, and compelled some sort of discretion 
and compactness. The great merit of these essays lay in a 
criticism based on wide and various study, which, careless of 
tradition, applied its standard to the real and not the contem- 
porary worth of the literary or other performance to be judged, 
and in an unerring eye for that fleeting expression of the moral 
features of character, a perception of which alone makes the 
drawing of a coherent likeness possible. Their defect was a 
tendency, gaining strength with years, to confound the moral 
with the zsthetic standard, and to make the value of an author’s 
work dependent on the general force of his nature rather than on 
its special fitness for a given task. In proportion as his humor 
gradually overbalanced the other qualities of his mind, his 
taste for the eccentric, amorphous, and violent in men became 
excessive, disturbing more and more his perception of the more 
commonplace attributes which give consistency to portraiture. 
His “French Revolution” is a series of lurid pictures, un- 
matched for vehement power, in which the figures of such sons 
of earth as Mirabeau and Danton loom gigantic and terrible as 
in the glare of an eruption, their shadows swaying far and wide 
grotesquely awful. But all is painted by eruption-flashes in 
violent light and shade. There are no half-tints, no gradations, 
and we find it impossible to account for the continuance in 
power of less Titanic actors in the tragedy like Robespierre, on 
any theory whether of human nature or of individual character 
supplied by Mr. Carlyle. Of his success, however, in accom- 
plishing what he aimed at, which was to haunt the mind with 
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memories of a horrible political nightmare, there can be no 
doubt. 

Goethe says, apparently thinking of Richter, “The worthy 
Germans have persuaded themselves that the essence of true 
humor is formlessness.” Heine had not yet shown that a Ger- 
man might combine the most airy humor with a sense of form 
as delicate as Goethe’s own, and that there was no need to 
borrow the bow of Philoctetes for all kinds of game. Mr 
Carlyle’s own tendency was toward the lawless, and the attrac- 
tion of Jean Paul made it an overmastering one. Goethe, we 
think, might have gone farther, and affirmed that nothing but 
the highest artistic sense can prevent humor from degenerating 
into the grotesque, and thence downwards to utter formless- 
ness. Rabelais is a striking example of it. The moral pur- 
pose of his book cannot give it that unity which the instinct 
and forethought of art only can bring forth. Perhaps we owe 
the masterpiece of humorous literature to the fact that Cervan- 
tes had been trained to authorship in a school where form pre- 
dominated over substance, and the most convincing proof of 
the supremacy of art at the highest period of Greek literature 
is to be found in Aristophanes. Mr. Carlyle has no artistic 
sense of form or rhythm, scarcely of proportion. Accordingly 
he looks on verse with contempt as something barbarous, — a 
savage ornament which a higher refinement will abolish, as it 
has tattooing and nose-rings. With a conceptive imagination 
vigorous beyond any in his generation, with a mastery of lan- 
guage equalled only by the greatest poets, he wants altogether 
the plastic imagination, the shaping faculty, which would have 
made him a poet in the highest sense. He is a preacher and a 
prophet, — anything you will,—but an artist he is not, and 
never can be. It is always the knots and gnarls of the oak 
that he admires, never the perfect and balanced tree. 

It is certainly more agreeable to be grateful for what we owe 
an author, than to blame him for what he cannot give us. But 
it is the business of a critic to trace faults of style and of 
thought to their root in character and temperament, — to show 
their necessary relation to, and dependence on, each other, — 
and to find some more trustworthy explanation than mere 
wantonness of will for the moral obliquities of a man so largely 
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moulded and gifted as Mr. Carlyle. So long as he was merely 
an exhorter or dehorter, we were thankful for such eloquence, 
such humor, such vivid or grotesque images, and such splendor 
of illustration as only he could give; but when he assumes to - 
be a teacher of moral and political philosophy, when he him- 
self takes to compounding the social panaceas he has made us 
laugh at so often, and advertises none as genuine but his own, 
we begin to inquire into his qualifications and his defects, and 
to ask ourselves whether his patent pill differ from others ex- 
cept in the larger amount of aloes, or have any better recom- 
mendation than the superior advertising powers of a mounte- 
bank of genius. Comparative criticism teaches us that moral 
and esthetic defects are more nearly related than is commonly 
supposed. Had Mr. Carlyle been fitted out completely by 
nature as an artist, he would have had an ideal in his work 
which would have lifted his mind away from the muddier 
part of him, and trained him to the habit of seeking and see- 
ing the harmony rather than the discord and contradiction 
of things. His innate love of the picturesque, (which is only 
another form of the sentimentalism he so scoffs at, perhaps 
as feeling it a weakness in himself,) once turned in the di- 
rection of character, and finding its chief satisfaction there, 
led him to look for that ideal of human nature in individual 
men which is but fragmentarily represented in the entire race, 
and is rather divined from the aspiration, forever disenchanted 
to be forever renewed, of the immortal part in us, than found 
in any example of actual achievement. A wiser temper would 
have found something more consoling than disheartening in 
the continual failure of men eminently endowed to reach the 
standard of this spiritual requirement, would perhaps have 
found in it an inspiring hint that it is mankind, and not special 
men, that are to be shaped at last into the image of God, and 
that the endless life of the generations may hope to come 
nearer that goal of which the short-breathed threescore years 
and ten fall too unhappily short. 

But Mr. Carlyle has invented the Hero-cure, and all who 
recommend any other method, or see any hope of healing else- 
where, are either quacks and charlatans or their victims. His 
lively imagination conjures up the image of an impossible he, 
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as contradictorily endowed as the chief personage in a modern 
sentimental novel, and who, at all hazards, must not lead man- 
kind like a shepherd, but bark, bite, and otherwise worry them 
toward the fold like a truculent sheep-dog. If Mr. Carlyle 
would only now and then recollect that men are men, and not 
sheep, — nay, that the farther they are from being such, the 
more well grounded our hope of one day making something bet- 
ter of them! It is indeed strange that one who values Will so 
highly in the greatest, should be blind to its infinite worth in 
the least of men ; nay, that he should so often seem to confound 
it with its irritable and purposeless counterfeit, Wilfulness. 
The natural impatience of an imaginative temperament, which 
conceives so vividly the beauty and desirableness of a nobler 
manhood and a diviner political order, makes him fret at the 
slow moral processes by which the All-Wise brings about his 
ends, and turns the very foolishness of men to his praise and 
glory. Mr. Carlyle is for calling down fire from Heaven when- 
ever he cannot readily lay his hand on the match-box. No 
doubt it is somewhat provoking that it should be so easy to 
build castles in the air, and so hard to find tenants for them. 
It is a singular intellectual phenomenon to see a*man, who 
earlier in life so thoroughly appreciated the innate weakness 
and futile tendency of the “storm and thrust” period of Ger- 
man literature, constantly assimilating, as he grows older, 
more and more nearly to its principles and practice. It is no 
longer the sagacious and moderate Goethe who is his type of 
what is highest in human nature, but far rather some Gotz of 
the Iron Hand, some assertor of the divine legitimacy of Faust- 
recht. It is odd to conceive the fate of Mr. Carlyle under the 
sway of any of his heroes, — how Cromwell would have scorned 
him as a babbler more long-winded than Prynne, but less clear 
and practical, — how Friedrich would have scoffed at his tirades 
as dummes Zeug not to be compared with the romances of Cré- 
billon fils, or possibly have clapped him in a marching regiment 
as a fit subject for the cane of the sergeant. Perhaps something 
of Mr. Carlyle’s irritability is to be laid to the account of his 
early schoolmastership at Ecclefechan. This great booby World 
is such a dull boy, and will not learn the lesson we have taken 
such pains in expounding for the fiftieth time. Well, then, if 
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eloquence, if example, if the awful warning of other little boys 
who neglected their accidence and came to the gallows, if none 
of these avail, the birch at least is left,.and we will try that. 
The dominie spirit has become every year more obtrusive and 
intolerant in Mr. Carlyle’s writing, and the rod, instead of 
being kept in its place as a resource for desperate cases, has 
become the alpha and omega of all successful training, the 
one divinely-appointed means of human enlightenment and 
progress, — in short, the final hope of that absurd animal who 
fancies himself a little lower than the angels. Have we fee 
bly taken it for granted that the distinction of man was reason ? 
Never was there a more fatal misconception. It is in the gift 
of unreason that we are unenviably distinguished from the 
brutes, whose nobler privilege of instinct saves them from our 
blunders and our crimes. 

But since Mr. Carlyle has become possessed with the halluci- 
nation that he is head-master of this huge boys’ school which we 
call the world, his pedagogic birch has grown to the taller pro- 
portions and more ominous aspect of a gallows. His article on 
Dr. Francia was a panegyric of the halter, in which the grati- 
tude of mankind is invoked for the self-appointed dictator who 
had discovered in Paraguay a tree more beneficent than that 
which produced the Jesuits’ bark. Mr. Carlyle seems to be in 
the condition of a man who uses stimulants, and must increase 
his dose from day to day as the senses become dulled under the 
spur. He began by admiring strength of character and pur- 
pose, and the manly self-denial which makes a humble fortune 
great by steadfast loyalty to duty. He has gone on till mere 
strength has become such washy weakness that there is no 
longer any titillation in it; and nothing short of downright 
violence will rouse his nerves now to the needed excitement. 
At first he made out very well with remarkable men ; then, 
lessening the water and increasing the spirit, he took to Heroes: 
and now he must have downright inhumanity, or the draught 
has no savor;—so he gets on at last to Kings, types of re- 
morseless Force, who maintain the political views of Berser- 
kers by the legal principles of Lynch. Constitutional monarchy 
is a failure, representative government is a gabble, democracy 
a birth of the bottomless pit; there is no hope for mankind 
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except in getting themselves under a good driver who shall not 
spare the lash. And yet, unhappily for us, these drivers are 
providential births not to be contrived by any cunning of ours, 
and Friedrich II. is hitherto the last of them. Meanwhile the 
world’s wheels have got fairly stalled in mire and other matter 
of every vilest consistency and most disgustful smell. What 
are we todo? Mr. Carlyle will not let us make a lever with 
a rail from the next fence, or call in the neighbors. That 
would be too commonplace and cowardly, too anarchical. No; 
he would have us sit down beside him in the slough, and shout 
lustily for Hercules. If that indispensable demigod will not 
or cannot come, we can find a useful and instructive solace, 
during the intervals of shouting, in a hearty abuse of humap 
nature, which, at the long last, is always to blame. 

Since “Sartor Resartus’”’ Mr. Carlyle has done little but 
repeat himself with increasing emphasis and heightened shrill- 
ness. Warning has steadily heated toward denunciation, and 
remonstrance soured toward scolding. The image of the Tar- 
tar prayer-mill, which he borrowed from Richter and turned to 
such humorous purpose, might be applied to himself. The 
same phrase comes round and round, only the machine, being 
a little crankier, rattles more, and the performer is called on 
for a more visible exertion. If there be not something very 
like cant in Mr. Carlyle’s later writings, then cant is not the 
repetition of a creed after it has become a phrase by the cooling 
of that white-hot conviction which once made it both the light 
and warmth of the soul. We do not mean intentional and 
deliberate cant, but neither is that which Mr. Carlyle denoun- 
ces so energetically in his fellow-men of that conscious kind. 
We do not mean to blame him for it, but mention it rather as 
an interesting phenomenon of human nature. The stock of 
ideas which mankind has to work with is very limited, like the 
alphabet, and can at best have an air of freshness given it 
by new arrangements and combinations, or by application to 
new times and circumstances. Montaigne is but Ecclesiastes 
writing in the sixteenth century, Voltaire but Lucian in the 
eighteenth. Yet both are original, and so certainly is Mr. Car- 
lyle, whose borrowing is mainly from his own former works. 
But he does this so often and so openly, that we may at least be 
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sure that he ceased growing a number of years ago, and is a 
remarkable example of arrested development. 

The cynicism, however, which has now become the prevailing 
temper of his mind, has gone on expanding with unhappy vigor. 
In Mr. Carlyle it is not, probably, as in Swift, the result of 
personal disappointment, and of the fatal eye of an accomplice 
for the mean qualities by which power could be attained that 
it might be used for purposes as mean. It seems rather the 
natural corruption of his exuberant humor. Humor in its 
first analysis is a perception of the incongruous, and in its 
highest development, of the incongruity between the actual and 
the ideal in men and life. With so keen a sense of the ludi- 
crous contrast between what men might be, nay, wish to be, 
and what they are, and with a vehement nature that de- 
mands the instant realization of his vision of a world alto- 
gether heroic, it is no wonder that Mr. Carlyle, always hoping 
for a thing and always disappointed, should become bitter. 
Perhaps if he expected less he would find more. Saul seek- 
ing his father’s asses found himself turned suddenly into a 
king; but Mr. Carlyle, on the lookout for a king, always seems 
to find the other sort of animal. He sees nothing on any 
side of him but a procession of the Lord of Misrule, in gloomier 
moments, a Dance of Death, where everything is either a par- 
ody of whatever is noble, or an aimless jig that stumbles at 
last into the annihilation of the grave, and so passes from one 
nothing to another. Is a world, then, which buys and reads 
Mr. Carlyle’s works distinguished only for its “ fair, large 
ears”? If he who has read and remembered so much would 
only now and then call to mind the old proverb, Nee deus, nec 
lupus, sed homo! If he would only recollect that, from the 
days of the first grandfather, everybody has remembered a 
golden age behind him! 

The very qualities, it seems to us, which came so near mak- 
ing a great poet of Mr. Carlyle, disqualify him for the office of 
historian. The poet’s concern is with the appearances of things, 
with their harmony in that whole which the imagination de- 
mands for its satisfaction, and their truth to that ideal nature 
which is the proper object of poetry. History, unfortunately, is 
very far from being ideal, still farther from an exclusive in- 
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terest in those heroic or typical figures which answer alf the 
wants of the epic and the drama and fill their utmost artistic 
limits. Mr. Carlyle has an unequalled power and vividness in 
painting detached scenes, in bringing out in their full relief 
the oddities or peculiarities of character ; but he has a far feebler 
sense of those gradual changes of opinion, that strange com- 
munication of sympathy from mind to mind, that subtile influ- 
ence of very subordinate actors in giving a direction to policy 
or action, which we are wont somewhat vaguely to call the pro- 
gress of events. His scheme of history is purely an epical one, 
where only leading figures appear by name and are in any 
strict sense operative. He has no conception of the people as 
anything else than an element of mere brute force in political 
problems, and would sniff scornfully at that unpicturesque 
common-sense of the many, which comes slowly to its conclu- 
sions, no doubt, but compels obedience even from rulers the 
most despotic when once its mind is made up. His history of 
Frederick is, of course, a Fritziad ; but next to his hero, the 
cane of the drill-sergeant and iron ramrods appear to be the con- 
ditions which to his mind satisfactorily account for the result of 
the Seven Years War. It is our opinion, which subsequent 
events seem to justify, that, had there not been in the Prussian 
people a strong instinct of nationality, Protestant nationality 
too, and an intimate conviction of its advantages, the war might 
have ended quite otherwise. Frederick II. left the maehine 
of war which he received from his father even more perfect 
than he found it, yet within a few years of his death it went 
to pieces before the shock of French armies animated by an 
idea. Again a few years, and the Prussian soldiery, inspired 
once more by the old national fervor, were victorious. Were 
it not for the purely picturesque bias of Mr. Carlyle’s genius, 
for the necessity which his epical treatment lays upon him of 
always having a protagonist, we should be astonished that an 
idealist like him should have so little faith in ideas and so much 
in matter. 

Mr. Carlyle’s style is not so well suited to the historian as to 
the essayist. He is always great in single figures and detached 
scenes, but there is neither gradation nor continuity. He has 
extraordinary patience and conscientiousness in the gathering 
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and sifting of his material, but is scornful of commonplace 
facts and characters, impatient of whatever will not serve for 
one of his clever sketches, or group well in a more elaborate 
figure-piece. He sees history, as it were, by flashes of light- 
ning. A single scene, whether a landscape or an interior, a 
single figure or a wild mob of men, whatever may be snatched 
by the eye in that instant of intense illumination, is minutely 
photographed upon the memory. Every tree and stone, almost 
every blade of grass; every article of furniture in a room; the 
attitude or expression, nay, the very buttons and shoe-ties of a 
principal figure ; the gestures of momentary passion in a wild 
throng, — everything leaps into vision under that sudden glare 
with a painful distinctness that leaves the retina quivering. 
The intervals are absolute darkness. Mr. Carlyle makes us 
acquainted with the isolated spot where we happen to be when 
the flash comes, as if by actual eyesight, but there is no possi- 
bility of a comprehensive view. No other writer compares with 
him for vividness. He is himself a witness, and makes us wit- 
nesses of whatever he describes. This is genius beyond a 
question, and of a very rare quality, but it is not history. He 
has not the cold-blooded impartiality of the historian ; and while 
he entertains us, moves us to tears or laughter, makes us the 
unconscious captives of his ever-changeful mood, we find that 
he has taught us comparatively little. His imagination is so 
powerful that it makes him the contemporary of his characters, 
and thus his history seems to be the memoirs of a cynical hu- 
morist, with hearty likes and dislikes, with something of acrid- 
ity in his partialities whether for or against, more keenly 
sensitive to the grotesque than the simply natural, and who 
enters in his diary, even of what comes within the range of his 
own observation, only so much as amuses his fancy, is con- 
genial with his humor, or feeds his prejudice. Mr. Carlyle’s 
method is accordingly altogether descriptive, his hasty temper 
making narrative wearisome to him. In his Friedrich, for ex- 
ample, we get very little notion of the civil administration of 
Prussia; and when he comes, in the last volume, to his hero’s 
dealings with civil reforms, he confesses candidly that it would 
tire him too much to tell us about it, even if he knew anything 
at all satisfactory himself. 
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Mr. Carlyle’s historical compositions are wonderful prose 
poems, full of picture, incident, humor, and character, where 
we grow familiar with his conception of certain leading per- 
sonages, and even of subordinate ones, if they are necessary 
to the scene, so that they come out living upon the stage from 
the dreary limbo of names; but this is no more history than the 
historical plays of Shakespeare. There is nothing in imagina- 
tive literature superior in its own way to the episode of Vol- 
taire in the Fritziad. It is delicious in humor, masterly in 
minute characterization. We feel as if the principal victim 
(for we cannot help feeling all the while that he is so) of this 
mischievous genius had been put upon the theatre before us 
by some perfect mimic like Foote, who had studied his habitual 
gait, gestures, tones, turn of thought, costume, trick of feature, 
and rendered them with the slight dash of caricature needful 
to make the whole composition tell. It is in such things that 
Mr. Carlyle is beyond all rivalry, and that we must go back to 
Shakespeare for a comparison. But the mastery of Shake- 
speare is shown perhaps more strikingly in his treatment of 
the ordinary than of the exceptional. His is the gracious 
equality of Nature herself. Mr. Carlyle’s gift is rather in the 
representation than in the creation of character; and it is a 
necessity of his art, therefore, to exaggerate slightly his heroic, 
and to caricature in like manner his comic parts. His appre- 
ciation is less psychological than physical and external. Grimm 
relates that Garrick, riding once with Préville, proposed to him 
that they should counterfeit drunkenness. They rode through 
Passy accordingly, deceiving all who saw them. When beyond 
the town Préville asked how he had succeeded. “ Excellently,” 
said Garrick, “as to your body; but your legs were not tipsy.” 
Mr. Carlyle would be as exact in his observation of nature as 
the great actor, and would make us see a drunken man as well ; 
but we doubt whether he could have conceived that unmatch- 
able scene in Antony and Cleopatra, where the tipsiness of 
Lepidus pervades the whole metaphysical no less than the 
physical part of the triumvir. If his sympathies bore any pro- 
portion to his instinct for catching those traits which are the 
expression of character, but not character itself, we might 
have had a great historian in him instead of a history painter. 
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But that which is a main element in Mr. Carlyle’s talent, and 
does perhaps more than anything else to make it effective, is a 
defect of his nature. The cynicism which renders him so enter- 
taining precludes him from any just conception of men and 
their motives, and from any sane estimate of the relative im- 
portance of the events which concern them. We remember a 
picture of Hamon’s, where before a Punch’s theatre are gath- 
ered the wisest of mankind in rapt attention. Socrates sits 
on a front bench, absorbed in the spectacle, and in the corner 
stands Dante entering his remarks in a note-book. Mr. Carlyle 
as an historian leaves us in somewhat such a mood. The world 
is a puppet-show, and when we have watched the play out, we 
depart with a half-comic consciousness of the futility of all 
human enterprise, and the ludicrousness of all man’s action 
and passion on the stage of the world. Simple, kindly, blun- 
dering Oliver Goldsmith was after all wiser, and his Vicar, 
ideal as Hector and not less immortal, is a demonstration of 
the perennial beauty and heroism of the homeliest human 
nature. The cynical view is congenial to certain moods, and 
is so little inconsistent with original nobleness of mind, that it 
is not seldom the acetous fermentation of it; but it is the view 
of the satirist, not of the historian, and takes in but a narrow 
arc in the circumference of truth. Cynicism in itself is essen- 
tially disagreeable. It is the intellectual analogue of the 
truffle ; and though it may be very well in giving a relish to 
thought for certain palates, it cannot supply the substance of 
it. Mr. Carlyle’s cynicism is not that polished weariness of the 
outsides of life which we find in Ecclesiastes. It goes much 
deeper than that to the satisfactions, not of the body or the 
intellect, but of the very soul itself. It vaunts itself; it is 
noisy and aggressive. What the wise master puts into the 
mouth of desperate ambition, thwarted of the fruit of its 
crime, as the fitting expression of passionate sophistry, seems 
to have become an article of his creed. With him 

“ Life is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
He goes about with his Diogenes dark-lantern, professing to 
seek a man, but inwardly resolved to find a monkey. He loves 
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to flash it suddenly on poor human nature in some ridiculous 
or degrading posture. He admires still, or keeps affirming 
that he admires, the doughty, silent, hard-working men who go 
honestly about their business; but when we come to examples, 
we find that it is not loyalty to duty or to an inward ideal of 
high-mindedness that he finds admirable in them, but a blind 
unquestioning vassalage to whomsoever it has pleased him to 
set up for a hero. He would fain replace the old feudalism 
with a spiritual counterpart, in which there shall be an obliga- 
tion to soul-service. He who once popularized the word flunkey 
by ringing the vehement changes of his scorn upon it, is at last 
forced to conceive an ideal flunkeyism to squire the hectoring 
Don Belianises of his fancy about the world. Failing this, his 
latest theory of Divine government seems to be the cudgel. 
Poets have sung all manner of vegetable loves ; Petrarch has 
celebrated the laurel, Chaucer the daisy, and Wordsworth 
the gallows-tree; it remained for the ex-pedagogue of Eccle- 
fechan to become the volunteer laureate of the rod, and to 
imagine a world created and directed by a divine Dr. Busby. 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. Carlyle might have learned 
something to his advantage by living a few years in the democ- 
racy which he scoffs at as heartily a priori as if it were the dem- 
agogism which Aristophanes derided from experience. The 
Hero, as Mr. Carlyle understands him, was a makeshift of the 
past ; and the ideal of manhood is to be found hereafter in free 
communities, where the state shall at length sum up and ex- 
emplify in itself all those qualities which poets were forced 
to imagine and typify because they could not find them in the 
actual world. 

In the earlier part of his literary career, Mr. Carlyle was the 
denouncer of shams, the preacher up of sincerity, manliness, 
and of a living faith, instead of a droning ritual. He had 
intense convictions, and he made disciples. ‘With a compass 
of diction unequalled by any other public performer of the 
time, ranging as it did from the unbooked freshness of the 
Scottish peasant to the most far-sought phrase of literary 
curiosity, with humor, pathos, and eloquence at will, it was no 
wonder that he found eager listeners in a world longing for a 
sensation, and forced to put up with the West-End gospel of 
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“Pelham.” If not a profound thinker, he had what was next 
best, — he felt profoundly, and his ery came out of the depths. 
The stern Calvinism of his early training was rekindled by his 
imagination to the old fervor of Wishart and Brown, and be- 
came a new phenomenon as he reproduced it subtilized by Ger- 
man transcendentalism and German culture. Imagination, if 
it lays hold of a Scotchman, possesses him in the old demoniac 
sense of the word, and that hard logical nature, if the Hebrew 
fire once gets fair headway in it, burns unquenchable as an 
anthracite coal-mine. But-to utilize these sacred heats, to 
employ them, as a literary man is always tempted, to keep the 
domestic pot a-boiling,—is such a thing possible? Only too pos- 
sible, we fear; and Mr. Carlyle is an example of it. If the lan- 
guid public long for a sensation, the excitement of making one 
becomes also a necessity of the successful author, as the intel- 
lectual nerves grow duller and the old inspiration that came 
unbidden to the bare garret grows shier and shier of the com- 
fortable parlor. As he himself said thirty years ago of Edward 
Irving, ‘“‘ Unconsciously, for the most part in deep unconscious- 
ness, there was now the impossibility to live neglected,—to 
walk on the quiet paths where alone it is well with us. Singu- 
larity must henceforth succeed singularity. O foullest Circean 
draught, theu poison of Popular Applause! madness is in thee 
and death; thy end is Bedlam and the grave.” Mr. Carlyle 
won his first successes as a kind of preacher in print. His fer- 
vor, his oddity of manner, his pugnacious paradox, drew the 
crowd ; the truth, or, at any rate, the faith that underlay them 
all, brought also the fitter audience, though fewer. But the 
curse was upon him; he must attract, he must astonish. 
Thenceforth he has done nothing but revamp his telling things; 
but the oddity has become always odder, the paradoxes more 
paradoxical. No very large share of truth falls to the appre- 
hension of any one man; let him keep it sacred, and beware 
of repeating it till it turn to falsehood on his lips by becoming 
ritual. Truth always has a bewitching savor of newness in it, 
and novelty at the first taste recalls that original sweetness to 
the tongue ; but alas for him who would make the one a substi- 
tute for the other! We seem to miss of late in Mr. Carlyle the 
old sincerity. He has become the purely literary man, less con- 
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cerned about what he says than about how he shall say it to 
best advantage. The Muse should be the companion, not the 
guide, says he whom Mr. Carlyle has pronounced “the wisest 
of this generation.” What would be a virtue in the poet is 
a vice of the most fatal kind in the teacher, and, alas that 
we should say it! the very Draco of shams, whose code con- 
tained no penalty milder than capital for the most harmless 
of them, has become at last something very like a sham him- 
self. Mr. Carlyle continues to be a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, but no longer a voice with any earnest conviction behind 
it. Hearing him rebuke us for being humbugs and impos- 
tors, we are inclined to answer, with the ambassador of Philip 
II., when his master reproached him with forgetting substance 
in ceremony, “ Your Majesty forgets that you are only a cere- 
mony yourself.” And Mr. Carlyle’s teaching, moreover, — 
if teaching we may call it,— belongs to what the great Ger- 
man, whose disciple he is, condemned as the “literature of 
despair.” An apostle to the gentiles might hope for some 
fruit of his preaching; but of what avail an apostle who 
shouts his message down the mouth of the pit to poor lost 
souls, whom he can positively assure only that it is impossi- 
ble to get out? Mr. Carlyle lights up the lanterns of his Pha- 
ros after the ship is already rolling between the tongue of the 
sea and the grinders of the reef. It is very brilliant, and its 
revolving flashes touch the crests of the breakers with an awful 
picturesqueness ; but in so desperate a state of things, even 
Dr. Syntax might be pardoned for being forgetful of the pictu- 
resque. The Toryism of Scott sprang from love of the past ; 
that of Carlyle is far more dangerously infectious, for it is 
logically deduced from a deep disdain of human nature. 
Browning has drawn a beautiful picture of an old king sit- 
ting at the gate of his palace to judge his people in the calm 
sunshine of that past which never existed outside a poet’s 
brain. It is the sweetest of waking dreams, this of absolute 
power and perfect wisdom in one supreme ruler; but it is as 
pure a creation of human want and weakness, as clear a wit- 
ness of mortal limitation and incompleteness, as the shoes of 
swiftness, the cloak of darkness, the purse of Fortunatus, and 
the elixir vite. It is the natural refuge of imaginative tem- 
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peraments impatient of our blunders and shortcomings, and, 
given a complete man, all would submit to the divine right of 
his despotism. But alas! to every the most fortunate human 
birth hobbles up that malign fairy who has been forgotten, with 
her fatal gift of imperfection! So far as our experience has 
gone, it has been the very opposite of Mr. Carlyle’s. Instead 
of finding men disloyal to their natural leader, nothing has 
ever seemed to us so touching as the gladness with which they 
follow him, when they are sure they have found him at last. 
But a natural leader of the ideal type is not to be looked for nist 
dignus vindice nodus. The Divine Forethought had been cruel 
in furnishing one for every petty occasion, and thus thwarting 
in all inferior men that priceless gift of reason, to develop 
which, and to make it one with free-will, is the highest use of 
our experience on earth. Mr. Carlyle was hard bestead and 
very far gone in his idolatry of mere pluck, when he was driven 
to choose Friedrich asa hero. A poet—and Mr. Carlyle is 
nothing else — is unwise who yokes Pegasus to a prosaic theme 
which no force of wing can lift from the dull earth. Charle- 
magne would have been a wiser choice, far enough in the past 
for ideal treatment, more manifestly the Siegfried of Anarchy, 
and in his rude way the refounder of that empire which is the 
ideal of despotism in the Western world. 

Friedrich was doubtless a remarkable man, but surely very 
far below any lofty standard of heroic greatness. He was the 
last of the European kings who could look upon his king- 
dom as his private patrimony; and it was this estate of his, this 
piece of property, which he so obstinately and successfully de- 
fended. He had no idea of country as it was understood by an 
ancient Greek or Roman, as it is understood by a modern Eng- 
lishman or American; and there is something almost pitiful in 
seeing a man of genius like Mr. Carlyle fighting painfully over 
again those battles of the last century which settled nothing but 
the continuance of the Prussian monarchy, while he saw only 
the “burning of a dirty chimney” in the war which a great 
people was waging under his very eyes for the idea of nation- 
ality and orderly magistrature, and which fixed, let us hope 
forever, a boundary-line on the map of history and man’s 
advancement toward self-conscious and responsible freedom. 
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The true historical genius, to our thinking, is that which can 
see the nobler meaning of events that are near him, as the true 
poet is he who detects the divine in the casual; and we some- 
what suspect the depth of his insight into the past, who cannot 
recognize the godlike of to-day under that disguise in which it 
always visits us. Shall we hint to Mr. Carlyle that a man may 
look on an heroic age, as well as an heroic master, with the eyes 
of a valet, as misappreciative certainly, though not so ignoble? 

What Goethe says of a great poet, that he must be a citi- 
zen of his age as well as of his country, may be said inversely 
of a great king. He should be a citizen of his country as well 
as of his age. Friedrich was certainly the latter in its fullest 
sense ; whether he was, or could have been, the former, in any 
sense, may be doubted. The man who spoke and wrote French 
in preference to his mother-tongue, who, dying when Goethe 
was already drawing toward his fortieth year, Schiller toward 
his thirtieth, and Lessing had been already five years in his 
grave, could yet see nothing but barbarism in German litera- 
ture, had little of the old Teutonic fibre in his nature. The 
man who pronounced the Nibelungen Lied not worth a pinch 
of priming, had little conception of the power of heroic tradi- 
tions in making heroic men, and especially in strengthening 
that instinct made up of so many indistinguishable associations 
which we call love of country. Charlemagne, when he caused 
the old songs of his people to be gathered and written down, 
showed a truer sense of the sources of national feeling and a 
deeper political insight. This want of sympathy points to the 
somewhat narrow limits of Friedrich’s nature. In spite of Mr. 
Carlyle’s adroit statement of the case, and the whole book has 
an air of being the plea of a masterly advocate in mitigation 
of sentence, we feel that his hero was essentially hard, narrow, 
and selfish. His popularity will go for little with any one who 
has studied the trifling and often fabulous elements that make 
up that singular compound. A bluntness of speech, a shabby 
uniform, a frugal camp equipage, a timely familiarity, may 
make a man the favorite of an army or a nation, — above all, 
if he have the knack of success. Moreover, popularity is much 
more easily won from above downward, and is bought at a bet- 
ter bargain by kings and generals than by other men. We 
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doubt if Friedrich would have been liked as a private person, 
or even as an unsuccessful king. He apparently attached very 
few people to himself, fewer even than his brutal old Squire 
Western of a father. His sister Wilhelmina is perhaps an 
exception. We say perhaps, for we do not know how much 
the heroic part he was called on to play had to do with the 
matter, and whether sisterly pride did not pass even with her- 
self for sisterly affection. Moreover she was far from him; and 
Mr. Carlyle waves aside, in his generous fashion, some rather 
keen comments of hers on her brother’s character when she 
visited Berlin after he had become king. Indeed, he is apt to 
deal rather contemptuously with all adverse criticism of his 
hero. We sympathize with his impulse in this respect, agree- 
ing heartily as we do in Chaucer’s scorn of those who “ gladlie 
demen to the baser end” in such matters. But we are not 
quite sure if this be a safe method with the historian. He 
must doubtless be the friend of his hero if he would under- 
stand him, but he must be more the friend of truth if he would 
understand history. Mr. Carlyle’s passion for truth is intense, 
as befits his temper, but it is that of a lover for his mistress. 
He would have her all to himself, and has a lover’s conviction 
that no one is able, or even fit, to appreciate her but himself. 
He does well to despise the tittle-tattle of vulgar minds, but 
surely should not ignore all testimony on the other side. For 
ourselves, we think it not unimportant that Goethe’s friend 
Knebel, a man not incapable of admiration, and who had served 
a dozen years or so as an officer of Friedrich’s guard, should 
have bluntly called him “ the tyrant.” 

Mr. Carlyle’s history traces the family of his hero down from 
its beginnings in the picturesque chiaro-scuro of the Middle 
Ages. It was an able and above all a canny house, a Scotch 
version of the word able, which implies thrift and an eye to the 
main chance, the said main chance or chief end of man being 
altogether of this world. Friedrich, inheriting this family fac- 
ulty in full measure, was driven, partly by ambition, partly by 
necessity, to apply it to war. He did so, with the success to 
be expected where a man of many expedients has the good 
luck to be opposed by men with few. He adds another to the 
many proofs that it is possible to be a great general without 
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a spark of that divine fire which we call genius, and that good 
fortune in war results from the same prompt talent and un- 
bending temper which lead to the same result in the peaceful 
professions. Friedrich had certainly more of the temperament 
of genius than Marlborough or Wellington ; but not to go be- 
yond modern instances, he does not impress us with the massive 
breadth of Napoleon, nor attract us with the climbing ardor 
of Turenne. To compare him with Alexander or Cesar were 
absurd. The kingship that was in him, and which won Mr. 
Carlyle to be his biographer, is that of will merely, of rapid and 
relentless command. For organization he had a masterly tal- 
ent; but he could not apply it to the arts of peace, both because 
he wanted experience and because the rash decision of the 
battle-field will not serve in matters which are governed by nat- 
ural laws of growth. He seems, indeed, to have had a coarse, 
soldier’s contempt for all civil distinction, altogether unworthy 
of a wise king, or even of a prudent one. He confers the title 
of Hofrath on the husband of a woman with whom his General 
Walrave is living in what Mr. Carlyle justly calls “ brutish 
polygamy,” and this at Walrave’s request, on the ground that 
“a general’s drab ought to have a handle to her name.” Mr. 
Carlyle murmurs in a mild parenthesis that “ we rather regret 
this”! (Vol. III. p. 559.) This is his usual way of treating 
unpleasant matters, sidling by with a deprecating shrug of the 
shoulders. Not that he ever wilfully suppresses anything. On 
the contrary, there is no greater proof of his genius than the 
way in which, while he seems to paint a character with all its 
disagreeable traits, he contrives to win our sympathy for it, nay, 
almost our liking. This is conspicuously true of his portrait 
of Friedrich’s father ; and that he does not succeed in making 
Friedrich himself attractive is a strong argument with us that 
the fault is in the subject and not the artist. 

The book, we believe, has been comparatively unsuccessful as 
a literary venture. Nor do we wonder at it. It is dispropor- 
tionately long, and too much made up of those descriptions of 
battles to read which seems even more difficult than to have 
won the victory itself, more disheartening than to have suffered 
the defeat. To an American, also, the warfare seemed Lilipu- 
tian in the presence of a conflict so much larger in its propor- 
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tions and significant in its results. The interest, moreover, 
flags decidedly toward the close, where the reader cannot help 
feeling that the author loses breath somewhat painfully under 
the effort of so prolonged a course. Mr. Carlyle has evidently 
devoted to his task a labor that may be justly called prodigious. 
Not only has he sifted all the German histories and memoirs, 
but has visited every battle-field, and describes them with an eye 
for country that is without rival among historians. The book 
is evidently an abridgment of even more abundant collections, 
and yet as it stands the matter overburdens the work. It is 
a bundle of lively episodes rather than a continuous narrative. 
In this respect it contrasts oddly with the concinnity of his 
own earlier Life of Schiller. But the episodes are lively, the 
humor and pathos spring from a profound nature, the sketches 
of character are masterly, the seizure of every picturesque inci- 
dent infallible, and the literary judgments those of a thorough 
scholar and critic. There is, of course, the usual amusing 
objurgation of Dryasdust and his rubbish-heaps, the usual as- 
sumption of omniscience, and the usual certainty of the lively 
French lady of being always in the right; yet we cannot help 
thinking that a little of Dryasdust’s plodding exactness would 
have saved Fouquet eleven years of the imprisonment to which 
Mr. Carlyle condemns him, would have referred us to St. Si- 
mon rather than to Voltaire for the character of the brothers 
Belle-Ile, and would have kept clear of a certain ludicrous 
etymology of the name Antwerp, not to mention some other 
trifling slips of the like nature. In conclusion, after saying, as 
honest critics must, that “The History of Friedrich II. called 
Frederick the Great” is a book to be read in with more satis- 
faction than to be read through, after declaring that it is open 
to all manner of criticism, especially in point of moral purpose 
and tendency, we must admit with thankfulness, that it has the 
one prime merit of being the work of a man who has every 
quality of a great poet except that supreme one of rhythm 
which shapes both matter and manner to harmonious propor- 
tion, and that where it is good, it is good as only genius knows 
how to be. 


‘ 
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Art. VI.—1. Diplomatic Correspondence for the Years 1861, 
1862, 1863, and 1864. Washington. 9 vols. 8vo. 

2. Documents relating to Mexican Affairs. 1862, 1863, and 
1865. Washington. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Ir is now more than fifteen years since Secretary Seward, 
then a United States Senator, in a speech which deserves to be 
remembered for its masterly grasp of the slavery problem, met 
the threats of Southern disunionists with the warning, that, 
if they should bring on civil war, a violent but complete eman- 
cipation of the negro race would follow, and that the day when 
the fountains of popular contentment should be broken up 
would bring forth the highest illustration of the excellence of 
our system of government. “Then it will be seen,” said he, 
“how calmly, how firmly, how nobly a great people can act 
in preserving their Constitution, — whom ‘love of country 
moveth, example teacheth, company comforteth, emulation 
quickeneth, and glory exalteth.’” 

In the revolution through which we have lately passed, — 
wherein Mr. Seward himself has borne no light part, — these 
words have proved prophetic ; and not only is the land freed 
from a social curse, but popular institutions have endured the 
severest test, and come forth from the contest strong and vigor- 
ous, without the loss of a single prerogative. De Tocqueville’s 
theory that democracy is incapable of sustained effort stands 
controverted by an historical fact ; and while similar struggles 
to our own have generally resulted in anarchy or military 
despotism, the singular spectacle of a law-loving people grow- 
ing wiser as the strife grows hotter, becoming revolutionists in 
self-defence, drawing upon their resources with care and mod- 
eration, now following up an advantage, now retrieving an 
error, patient in tribulation and magnanimous in the flush of 
victory, —all this has been reserved for America and for these 
latter days. 

The foreign no less than the domestic policy of President 
Lincoln was marked by certain leading traits, — patience, good 
judgment, forbearance almost unparalleled, and a faith in the 
final triumph of republican principles which could not be 
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shaken. Those who look for subtilties, finesse, and strategical 
combinations, such as are too often displayed on the chessboard 
of European politics, will be disappointed. The late adminis- 
tration, in its intercourse with other nations, chose to consider 
that governments are subject to the same rules of morality as 
individuals. The spirit manifested was frank, generous, and 
consistent. The policy was simple and thoroughly American, 
based upon the Jeffersonian maxim of good faith and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none. Of 
necessity it was a defensive policy; and while some important 
treaties were negotiated, its chief merit is not in what it devel- 
oped, but in what it prevented. It was, however, the policy 
for the times; and if the national pride was sometimes wounded, 
the country’s honor was never surrendered. 

We purpose in this article to touch upon some of the lead- 
ing points in the diplomatic history of the late Rebellion, as 
illustrated in the volumes of correspondence issued by the 
State Department. Diplomacy is not a favorite word with 
Americans, eager for results and impatient of delays; and we 
are apt to consider the management of foreign relations as a 
system of. political chicanery, a science of prudent delays 
adopted by nations seeking to outwit one another while each 
pursues its secret schemes of aggrandizement. That this is a 
partial and illiberal view of the subject need not here be ar- 
gued; but no candid person can read these volumes without 
feeling that the history of our foreign relations during the last 
four years is closely identified with the cause of civilization, — 
that it is America’s complete vindication pronounced before 
the assembled powers of the earth, that most solemn of hu- 
man tribunals. We should feel proud of the record. It ex- 
hibits an enlarged and comprehensive statesmanship. And 
surely, when we consider that from the outset the two leading 
powers of Europe, jealous of our growth and hostile to demo 
cratic principles, persisted in a course of action which aimed at 
our dissolution ; that they concerted schemes for the encour- 
agement of the disloyal, so far as might conduce to this result; 
that nevertheless they were for four years constrained to post- 
pone the question of recognition, and to respect a blockade 
not at all times complete, from which they suffered greatly ;— 
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when we consider that a single indiscreet act, an official de- 
spatch arrogant or tamely submissive in its tone, might have 
involved us in a hopeless war; that no opportunity was 
afforded them of intervention, either as open enemies or un- 
der the guise of a friendly mediation; that as neutrals they 
were held to observance of the laws of neutrality, and at 
last compelled to withdraw their concession of belligerent 
rights and to acknowledge the supremacy of the Union of 
these States,— surely the foreign policy of President Lincoln 
may be pronounced no less successful than honorable. 

When President Lincoln’s term commenced, our foreign 
relations were in a pitiable state, and all things seemed hasten- 
ing to destruction. The friends of the Union abroad were 
lukewarm and divided, whilé the new Confederacy was vigor- 
ously urging its claims. Influential partisans of the latter had 
already been secured in England and France. The insurgents 
expected material assistance from abroad; and with the con- 
viction that cotton was king, they appealed not altogether in 
vain to the jealousy and cupidity of our commercial rivals. 
Our new tariff, already unpopular in England and France, was 
made doubly odious through their efforts. The new President 
was assailed with coarse abuse and ridicule, as the vulgar leader 
of a root-and-branch party. The monarchical tendencies of the 
Southern planters found favor with the cabinets of Europe, and 
their doctrines of Secession and State Rights had been so gen- 
erally accepted that the sources of public opinion were poi- 
soned. Meantime the diplomatic and consular agents of the 
United States were remiss in their duties. Some secretly 
favored the Confederates, others manifested an indifference 
scarcely less injurious to the national cause. Mr. Faulkner, 
Minister to France, and Mr. Preston, to Spain, had the inso- 
lence, in their official despatches, to warn the Executive, with 
threats, against what they termed “coercion”; while the 
former, as there is reason to believe, was treacherous enough 
to lend his official influence in procuring arms to be used for 
insurrectionary purposes. 

An entire change was made in the foreign appointments 
under the new administration ; and although the leading mis- 
sions were filled before the necessity of civil war had deter- 
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mined the President’s policy, scarcely an important change has 
since been made. The nation was fortunate in securing Mr. 
Seward as Secretary of State. Charles Francis Adams, at the 
Court of St. James, stands deservedly first among our minis- 
ters, and has attained the highest diplomatic honors. Mr. Day- 
ton performed his duties with dignity and ability to the day of 
his death. Mr. Corwin, by reason of his course in Congress 
relative to the last war, had a strong personal hold upon the 
feelings of the Mexican people. Some of the less important 
missions were admirably conducted. Nor should the consuls 
at Liverpool and London be forgotten, who watched with sleep- 
less vigilance the British privateers and collected important 
information as to their movements. 

The instructions issued by Mr. Seward to the new ministers 
set forth the general principles of the foreign policy to be 
pursued by our government. The Union at all hazards was 
the key-note of this policy. The idea of a dissolution, or 
even of a compromise, was not to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. It was announced that the chief duty of our diplomatic 
agents would be to counteract the schemes of Rebels abroad. 
Foreign nations were to be assured of our determination and 
ability to maintain our own cause without their assistance. So 
long as they should abstain from encouraging the insurgents, 
we desired and courted their alliance, but they could not favor 
our enemies and remain our friends. The merits of the con- 
troversy between North and South, as though it was a question 
admitting of argument, were not to be discussed; and that 
strength might not be wasted on side issues, the topic of 
slavery was to be avoided. Some of the commercial advan- 
tages resulting from a continuance of this Union were sug- 
gested, especially with reference to England and France; but 
no promises of special favors were held out as arguments for 
our side. As to the dissatisfaction existing in England on the 
subject of the tariff, it might be said, that, if ruinous to her 
interests, it was likely to prove injurious to us as well, and that 
after all a tariff could easily be modified by Congress whenever 
change should be shown desirable. Above all, the duty of 
generous forbearance was urged; and the representatives of 
the Union were directed not to indulge in expressions of harsh- 
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ness, or even of impatience, concerning their misguided coun- 
trymen. “If the scourge of civil war for the first time in our 
history must fall upon our country during the term of this 
administration,” is the admirable language of Secretary Sew- 
ard to Mr. Adams, “ that calamity will then have come through 
the agency, not of the government, but of those who shall 
have chosen to be its armed, open, and irreconcilable enemies ; 
and the President will not suffer himself to doubt that, when 
the value of the imperilled Union shall be brought in that fear- 
ful manner home to the business and the bosoms of the Amer- 
ican people, they will, with an unanimity that shall vindicate 
their wisdom and their virtue, rise up and save it.” * 

Our relations with Great Britain and France were from the 
first of absorbing importance. The former saw in the ap- 
proaching conflict the possible annihilation of her commercial 
rival, and, with “ Divide and conquer” for her motto, shaped 
her course accordingly. The latter, projecting brilliant schemes 
of conquest, and aiming to secure a foothold on the Western 
continent, pursued, but with far more stealth and caution, a sim- 
ilar policy. Had either of these nations manifested a just and 
liberal spirit, civil war might have been speedily crushed, and 
certainly some of its greatest evils would have been avoided. 
But although we had maintained peaceful relations with them 
for half a century, it soon became apparent that their moral 
support would be wanting. The Confederates drew “the very 
breath of life” (as Mr. Adams termed it) from the belief of a 
speedy recognition and the ambiguous expressions of Earl Rus- 
sell and M. Thouvenel. The disposition of the former to hold 
unofficial intercourse with the Southern commissioners, and 
the secret engagement between France and England to act to- 
ether in SRSReMT afar, of which other European powers 
were notified, indicated a hostile spirit even before the fall of 
Fort Sumter. 

Scarcely had the first note of war sounded, however, before 
that policy of neutrality was proclaimed which has since proved 
fruitful of disaster. Great Britain led off, France followed ; 
Spain and most of the smaller European powers brought up 
the rear. They neither waited for official information of the 
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blockade, nor allowed our ministers time to present their cre- 
dentials and explain the purposes of the new administration. 
They hastened to welcome an insurgent faction, struggling to 
perpetuate the worn-out system of negro slavery, before it had 
exhibited an armed vessel on the ocean, or achieved a single 
victory save that of starving into surrender a handful of brave 
men who would not betray their country’s flag. The practical 
effect of this policy was to encourage Rebel depredations on 
the ocean, to resolve the war for maintaining the integrity of 
this Union into a mere contention of two parties, and to pro- 
tect piracy on the high seas under the name of privateering. 
President Lincoln pressed earnestly, whenever there was an 
opportunity, for the withdrawal of the belligerent rights so 
hastily and so unjustly conferred; but Great Britain and 
France would not yield, until Grant had given the death-blow 
to the Rebellion ; and even then, on the part of Great Britain, 
there were such qualifications as allowed the Shenandoah to 
harass American shipping for months after the restoration 
of peace. 

In another point of view this conduct was extraordinary. 
By their accession to the convention of Paris these two nations 
had committed themselves to the abolition of privateering, as 
a practice contrary to the spirit of civilized warfare. But with 
such professions of humanity they countenanced and encour- 
aged an application of the old rule beyond example harsh and 
violent. It is true that our government, under Presidents 
Pierce and Buchanan, had not acceded to this convention ; but 
Secretary Seward, on receiving intelligence of the Queen’s 
proclamation, anticipated foreign complications which the Reb- 
els would seek in every method to turn to their advantage, and 
instructed our ministers to resume negotiations, with the view 
of making the United States a party to the new principles of 
international law; but Great Britain and France refused to 
admit our accession to the treaty of Paris, —which would have 
bound them to aid in sweeping American privateers from the 
ocean, —except with the distinct stipulation that its provisions 
should have no bearing, direct or indirect, upon the war then 
existing. Here the subject dropped, and simultaneously with 
this failure on our part the work of the Southern cruisers 


began. 
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The relations of the United States with Great Britain dur- 
ing the Rebellion have been so fully discussed, that we seem, 
in considering them, to be entering territory already occupied. 
Earl Russell’s diplomacy exhibited little reserve, while the 
pulse of the English nation was steadily held by Mr. Adams, 
and each vibration promptly recorded. Bound to us by ties 
of a common lineage, language, and literature, Great Britain 
nevertheless chose to be the most conspicuous of our antag- 
onists. Privateers were sheltered in the British colonial ports, 
while other nations excluded them. The British press was 
subservient to the interests of Secessionists ; blockade-running 
was almost exclusively a British diversion, the risks being taken 
by British insurance companies ; British capitalists invested in 
the Southern loans; British subjects in the United States were 
Rebel agents and emissaries ; British merchants furnished am- 
munition and supplies. More than this. Great Britain was 
for two years the naval base of Rebel operations. Piratical 
vessels built and equipped in British ports, and manned with 
British gunners, issued forth one by one and roamed at large 
upon the ocean to prey upon our commerce, seldom anchoring 
in a Southern harbor, and never bringing in their captures for 
judicial proceedings. While the national cause appeared to 
falter, the clamor was loud for intervention; when each new 
campaign brought fresh hopes of success, the cry was fainter ; 
when the glorious victories of Gettysburg, Vickbsurg, and Port 
Hudson were announced, it finally died away. 

The late administration has sometimes been censured for 
holding out false hopes as to the speedy termination of the 
war; and more especially have the “ ninety-days” predictions 
of Secretary Seward exposed him to reproach and ridicule. 
So far as the published volumes of correspondence show, such 
announcements were based upon the contingency that England 
and France should discountenance the schemes of the insur- 
gents. Granting, however, that the military strength of the 
Rebellion was underrated,— which is simply to admit that man 
is fallible, —it may be doubted whether anything short of abso- 
lute faith in our ultimate success would have brought about 
our ultimate triumph. Possunt quia posse videntur. Our 
strength lay in our confidence of strength. Lord Bacon, if we 
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mistake not, regards it as the maxim of a wise statesman in 
time of danger to lead the people from hope to hope. Would 
America have undertaken with zeal the salvation of this Union, 
believing that the contest would last four weary and painful 
years? Or would Europe have hovered in anxiety over the 
battle-field so long, and not pounced down upon her coveted 
prey ? 

Twice were matters brought to a crisis between the two 
countries: first, by Earl Russell after the capture of Mason 
and Slidell ; secondly, by Secretary Seward, when that decision 
was rendered in the Alexandra case which practically annulled 
the Enlistment Act, and protected the equipment of hostile ves- 
sels in neutral ports. 

The skill with which our government handled so delicate 
a topic of controversy as the Trent affair, and turned Great 
Britain’s weapon against herself, has called forth the general 
tribute of respect and admiration. If ever silence on the part 
of the Executive was golden, it was at that moment when Cap- 
tain Wilkes arrived in port with the Rebel envoys. The spon- 
taneous impulse of the people, already sensitive to English 
affronts, was to adopt, without regard to consequences, an act 
appealing strongly to the sentiment of national pride by its 
very audacity. Congress was in session, and the House of 
Representatives passed a vote of thanks to the commander 
of the San Jacinto. Statesmen were carried away by their 
feelings in the midst of the general excitement. But, uninflu- 
enced by prejudice or passion, the President and Secretary 
of State stood firm. The ground was calmly surveyed, and 
the subject viewed in its future as well as its present bearings. 
There was no necessity of raising a point of honor; nothing 
had been said or done to commit the government; the recreant 
knights-errant of diplomacy were to be held in custody until 
the case was decided, and principles of international law should 
determine our course of action. Were Mason and Slidell in- 
cluded as Rebel envoys under the term “ contraband of war,’ 
and therefore subject to capture? Granting that such was the 
case, was the method of their capture justifiable? Was not 
the right of search strenuously resisted by America in 1812? 
Would our interests as a commercial power be promoted by the 
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adoption of a precedent which allows a belligerent commander 
to settle questions of confiscation on the deck of a neutral 
steamer? If not, was it wise to plunge into a foreign war, 
while the national resources were strained in suppressing do- 
mestic insurrection? Such were the considerations, and the 
conclusion was irresistible. “If I decide this case in favor 
of my own government,” wrote Secretary Seward in that 
remarkable letter which proclaimed the liberation of the pris- 
oners, “I must disavow its most cherished principles, and 
reverse and forever abandon its essential policy. The country 
cannot afford the sacrifice. If I maintain those principles and 
adhere to that policy, I must surrender the case itself.” * 

Had President Lincoln, catching the breeze of popular favor, 
accepted the challenge of Great Britain, and gone to war for 
the sake of gratifying a false sense of national honor, the con- 
sequences must have been disastrous. All Europe protested 
against the seizure of the Trent as illegal, — which fact, how- 
ever, was not known at the time of his decision, an¢ had no 
influence upon it. Southern disloyalists, according to their 
historian, Mr. Pollard, looked upon the Trent affair as a spe- 
cial dispensation, and their friends in Congress, under the lead 
of Vallandigham, attempted to force a war by legislative enact- 
ment. But pursuing the path of safety, the administration 
brought to its support the sober second-thought of the people. 
Europe, so far from looking upon this decision as a weak surren- 
der, accepted it as the strongest indication of our good judgment 
and honest intentions. In Great Britain there was a tempo- 
rary reaction in our favor. The opponents of the Union were 
baffled; the question of recognition was postponed; and the 
North found time for developing its resources. The British 
government stood committed to a precedent which tended to 
restrain the proverbial tendencies of England on the ocean ; 
while America gave more convincing proof than ever before 
that the difficult lesson of self-government had been mastered. 
* Our second crisis came nearly two years later. There was 
then a better feeling in the British community. The war to 
suppress insurrection had in the fulness of time become a 





®* Diplomatic Correspondence, 1861, p. 425, et seq. 
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moral revolution ; the idea of a restoration of the Union with 
its Constitution unchanged and unimpaired had been slowly 
abandoned ; and freedom was at length inscribed on the ban- 
ners of the Republic. This change of policy was not without 
its effects on a nation which had professed a stolid indifference 
to the merits of the original controversy, and had stigmatized 
the war on our part as a contest for empire, taking the view 
that a certain number of States sought to be released from 
a burdensome compact, while the others would not suffer them 
to depart in peace. The decree of emancipation called out the 
friends of freedom and reform,—a party always strong and 
vigorous; and numerous addresses of sympathy were issued 
by the anti-slavery societies and trades’ unions in England, 
and forwarded to President Lincoln through Mr. Adams. The 
poorer classes turned their thoughts to a home in the New 
World; and emigration was stimulated and encouraged by 
this government as part of the regenerating work of its new 
career. Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, which, despite its aristo- 
cratic bearing, leaned to the popular and liberal side, now soft- 
ened its tone, and a better spirit toward the United States 
was indicated in the spring of 1863 by Earl Russell’s speeches 
in Parliament, and still more by the seizure of the Alexandra. 
But the relations of the two countries were by no means sat- 
isfactory. It was now our turn to complain. We had tasted 
the sweets of British neutrality, and scarcely a week passed 
without bringing home to our merchants the news of some 
fresh spoliation on the high seas. American shipping was seek- 
ing protection under a foreign flag. Congress had authorized 
the President to issue letters of marque and reprisal. Mr. 
Adams had been promptly instructed to present the Alabama 
claims to the British government, and to press them discreetly ; 
but Earl Russell repudiated all responsibility for our wrongs. 
The wealthy and conservative classes were still bitterly hostile. 
The Confederate cotton loan had been entirely taken up by 
them. New privateers were on the stocks, and the Lairds had 
commenced two formidable iron rams for operations against 
Northern cities. In Parliament a violent party, under Mr. 
Roebuck, sought to compel the immediate recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy. The Alabama controversy had drawn 
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out the suggestion from the British Secretary, that mutual 
amendments might be made so as to render the enlistment 
laws of the two countries more effective ; but when Secretary 
Seward acceded to the proposal, it appeared that the Lord 
Chancellor considered the present act already sufficient, and 
that the Cabinet would consent to no change. Five months 
later, a fitting commentary upon this vacillating conduct was 
furnished by the decision of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
in the Alexandra case, to the effect that fitting out vessels and 
selling them for hostile purposes was no breach of the Enlist 
ment Act. This last piece of jugglery was not to be endured. 
The tide of military success had turned in our favor; and Sec- 
retary Seward now plainly declared, that, if the Alexandra 
doctrine should be sustained in the higher court, one of two 
things remained, — either that Great Britain should remedy the 
defects of the existing laws by additional legislation, or that the 
United States would protect its commerce against Liverpool 
armed cruisers as against the naval forces of a public enemy, 
and would claim and insist upon indemnity for its injuries.* 
This last appeal, strengthened as it was by the announcement 
of the July victories, and the perilous situation of European 
politics, brought the Palmerston Ministry to a better compre- 
hension of its duties. Henceforth there was a disposition to 
maintain neutral obligations, and avoid rupture with a govern- 
ment which had so formidable a navy to enforce its demand. 
The tone of Parliament changed. The iron rams were detained 
by order of the crown, and held for trial. But in the courts 
justice was not swift-footed. The Alexandra case, like a 
wounded snake, dragged its slow length up to the House of 
Lords, and was lost in its own convolutions; and to relieve 
themselves of a dilemma, the officers of government were 
obliged to purchase the iron-clads. Only one case, that of the 
Pampero, was prosecuted to a successful issue in the Scotch 
courts, and the sentence of condemnation actually pronounced. 
The struggle rapidly degenerated into a mere effort on the 
weaker side to do all the mischief possible; and while the 
rescue of Semmes at the sinking of the Alabama and the St. 
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Albans raid, showed that British friendship was the result of 
expediency rather than conviction, the danger of foreign war 
was over. , 

That sort of laissez-faire policy which the Palmerston Min- 
istry early adopted in American matters, and which indirectly 
abetted the enemies of this Union, contrasts strongly with the 
vigilance and activity of late displayed in suppressing Feni- 
anism. No one can doubt that a vigorous enforcement of the 
Enlistment Act would have prevented England from becoming 
the modern rival of the Barbary powers; and in spite of a 
jealous aristocracy, avaricious traders, and obsequious judges, 
the Southern cause would have withered for want of root. It 
is the duty of neutral nations to protect their good faith against 
the efforts of all ill-disposed subjects; and if a conviction cannot 
always be procured, prompt legal prosecution will sometimes 
clear the atmosphere wonderfully. When the French Revolu- 
tion was at its height, and Minister Genet, with the prestige of 
his government to aid him, undertook to launch privateers from 
American ship-yards against the proud mistress of the seas, 
Washington resented it as a national insult. “ Is the Minister 
of the French Republic to set the acts of this government 
at defiance with impunity?” was his indignant exclamation. 
Not long after, he signed a treaty which provided indemnity 
for the losses sustained by Great Britain through the remissness 
of subordinate officers, deeming it not derogatory to his coun- 
try’s dignity to remove a blemish from its fair name. How 
has this conduct been rewarded? British neutrality during 
the Rebellion was a gilded fraud. There was no strong arm to 
interpose the law between popular sympathy and public duty. 
Judicial decisions were invariably inspired by the desires of the 
hour. Our minister and consuls made the complaints, collect- 
ed the evidence, and put the wheels of justice in motion; the 
crown officers, the customs commissioners, — whose “ wilful 
blindness and credulous partiality” were well understood by 
Mr. Adams,—the judiciary itself, interposed delays and im- 
pediments. The United States, in such cases as the Trent, 
Perthshire, and Labuan, manifested respect for the principles 
of international law, even when it conflicted with our interests ; 
but Great Britain made her own opinion her law, and, blindly 
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pursuing a selfish policy, founded her justification on the 
maxim, “‘ The king can de no wrong,” or, as modern authority 
has it, “ Her Majesty’s government are the sole custodians of 
their own honor.” 

We have not touched upon the Alabama controversy, be- 
cause it has been exhausted by others, and is well understood 
by our readers. Mr. Adams has ably argued the case for this 
government; and the British nation can hardly suffer the sub- 
ject to rest where Earl Russell, in his obstinacy and ill-temper, 
has seen fit to place it. We cannot retrace our steps; the 
time may come when the British government will wish to 
retrace theirs. Let reparation be made quickly, that it may 
be made honorably, before British merchants find their traffic 
given over to savage corsairs,— before it is too late to wipe 
out an infamous precedent,—before experience teaches that 
the Alabama lesson has a twofold application. Then we trust 
that privateering will take its place with piracy, and be at 
once and forever abolished from the code of civilized and 
Christian nations. 

Neutral precedents have sometimes been adduced in defence 
of this covert war upon American commerce. Questions of 
international policy must be determined by broader consider- 
ations; and a case precisely analogous to our own cannot be 
found in history. The rogue sometimes goes unwhipt of jus- 
tice, because the law is of limited application and cannot reach 
him; but nations, in their mutual intercourse, are not ham- 
pered by narrow rules or technical constructions. If existing 
laws are insufficient, the remedy is at hand. If officials are 
remiss in their duties, they can be removed. There is a philos- 
ophy, as well as a law, in politics, which cannot’ safely be dis- 
regarded. To sum up the case, no language can be more 
forcible than that of the statesman at the Court of St. James: 
“That Great Britain did, in the most terrible moment of our 
domestic trial in struggling with a monstrous social evil she 
had earnestly professed to abhor, coldly and at once assume 
our inability to master it, and then become the only foreign 
nation steadily contributing, in every indirect way possible, to 
verify its prejudgment.” * 
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The conduct of the Emperor Napoleon during the Rebellion 
was not such as to inspire confidence in either his wisdom or 
integrity. There was a certain show of fairness in his neutral 
policy, which contrasted favorably with the demeanor of his 
neighbors across the Channel; but while professing the most 
earnest solicitude for our welfare, he was secretly developing 
schemes, which, as he well knew, depended for their success 
upon the downfall of our Republic. France, “our earliest 
friend and only ally,” whose sword was drawn in the cause of 
American independence, and whose name was once a talisman 
to the oppressed, little resembled that imperial nursling which 
to-day rears its head among the nations, begotten, bred, and 
brought up by the heir of a great name, who, 

“ Having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the state 
To what tune pleased his ear.” 
The Mexican policy of the Emperor, not yet fully understood, 
and still looming up dark and doubtful in the horizon, aroused 
the alarm and suspicion of our government at an early day, 
and now deserves especial consideration. 

At the outbreak of the Southern insurrection, Mexico was in 
an exhausted condition, after a long war of factions. Scarcely 
the shadow of a republic remained. The Juarez administra- 
tion had neither sufficient force nor hold on the public confi- 
dence to maintain order. Guerilla bands infested the moun- 
tain passes ; the transportation of the mails was irregular and 
uncertain ; highway robberies were of frequent occurrence ; 
and a member of the American legation, journeying from the 
capital to Vera Cruz, had been waylaid and murdered. The 
archives at Washington were filled with complaints of rapacity, 
cruelties, and violation of contracts. European residents in 
Mexico suffered wrongs similar to our own; and so serious 
had this chaotic condition of affairs become, that the establish- 
ment of a protectorate of some sort was held under considera- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic when Buchanan’s term of 
office expired. 

But President Lincoln favored neither intervention nor the 
peaceable annexation of Mexico. His policy was humane, 
generous, and disinterested. Recognizing the duty which rested 
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upon the United States, in common with the Spanish-American 
republics, of protecting constitutional liberty on this continent, 
so far as comported with the sovereignty of independent gov- 
ernments, — willing, moreover, to refrain, for the time being, 
from pressing our indemnity claims, —he desired that Mexico 
should retain its integrity, unimpaired by external influences, 
and by a prudent course of conduct should avoid the danger of 
Southern, no less than European aggression. Mr. Corwin, be- 
fore setting out, was instructed to keep this object in view, to 
cultivate friendly relations with the Juarez government, to gain 
the confidence of the Mexican people, and to show that his mis- 
sion was characterized by a spirit “‘ earnestly American, in the 
continental sense of the word, and fraternal in no affected or 
mere diplomatic meaning of the term.” * 

But the impending storm was ready to burst upon this un- 
happy people, and the impolicy of the ruling administration 
hastened their calamities. On the 17th of July, 1861, a law 
was passed suspending for two years the payment of interest 
on the foreign debt, which was held chiefly by Spain and Great 
Britain. A quarrel immediately ensued. France and England 
suspended diplomatic intercourse with the Mexican republic, 
and entered into negotiations for a joint expedition. Spain also 
became a party to their agreement, having wrongs of her own to 
settle. On the 31st of October a treaty was ratified at London, 
by which the contracting powers bound themselves to send a 
naval and military force to Mexico, for the alleged purpose of 
demanding more efficient protection for the persons and proper- 
ties of their subjects and the fulfilment of obligations. A clause, 
which was inserted through the persistent efforts of Great Brit- 
ain, contrary to the wishes of her colleagues, provided that the 
allied powers should not seek “‘ any acquisition of territory nor 
special advantage,” and that no influence should be exerted “ of 
a nature to prejudice the right of the Mexican nation to choose 
and constitute freely the form of its government.” + 

President Lincoln was notified of this alliance, and invited 
to become a party to it; but it had been arranged that there 
should be no delay for his reply. He declined the proposition, 





* Mexican Affairs, 1862, p. 5. t Ibid.,‘p. 136. 
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admitting the right of these powers to judge for themselves the 
propriety of war, but expressing the hope that, in accordance 
with their own solemn declarations, they would refrain from 
attempts to subvert existing institutions in Mexico. A plan 
was submitted at the same time, suggested by Mr. Corwin and 
approved by the Secretary of State, providing that the United 
States should advance the interest on the Mexican debt on 
proper security given by that government, and thus avert the 
necessity of foreign invasion. This proposal was unsatisfactory 
to the triple alliance; and although a treaty was negotiated 
with Mexico on this basis, the Senate objected on general prin- 
ciples to its ratification, and the project was finally abandoned.* 
Spain took the initiative, eager for military glory. In the 
latter part of December her fleet appeared off the Mexican 
coast. Vera Cruz and the Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa surren- 
dered without firing a gun, and in the name of the allies were 
held as security for their demands. Napoleon, fearful of 
losing control of the movement, despatched, on learning this 
news, a larger force of French troops than had been originally 
contemplated, as an offset to the Spanish contingent. Great 
Britain, lukewarm and not over sanguine as to results, sent 
only seven hundred marines, who were soon recalled. 
President Juarez wished for a peaceful settlement with the 
allies. The obnoxious law of repudiation — justified only by 
reason of the general impoverishment of the country — had 
already been repealed. The Commissioners under the treaty 
were received with courtesy, and allowed to advance towards 
the interior. At Soledad, on the 19th of February, 1862, pre- 
liminaries were signed which recognized the sovereignty of the 
existing government and pledged the good faith of the allies. 
The latter on landing had proclaimed to the Mexican people 
the honesty of their intentions. Orizaba was fixed upon as 





* Mexican Affairs, 1862, p. 187; Ibid., 1863, p. 8et seq. Earl Russell states that 
he proposed making the United States a party to the triple alliance, and that France 
acceded, but not without hesitation. M.'Thouvenel, on the other hand, contradicts 
the assertion, and says that France first suggested the invitation. The correspond- 
ence with Spain seems to confirm Ear] Russell’s statement. 

+ “They deceive you who would make you believe that behind our pretensions, as 
just as they are legitimate, come enveloped plans of conquest and restoration, and of 
interfering in your politics and government.” See Mexican Affairs, 1862, p. 177. 
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the place of meeting for adjustment of mutual difficulties, and 
the day named was the 1st — afterwards the 15th — of April. 
But in the mean time a controversy sprung up. Almonte, a 
Mexican refugee, picked up in Europe by the Emperor Napo- 
leon and used as a tool for his ambitious designs, landed at 
Vera Cruz, and, claiming the protection of the French flag, 
entered into correspondence with the enemies of the adminis- 
tration. President Juarez demanded that he should leave the 
country. This seemed right to the English and Spanish 
Commissioners, but those of France refused to give him up. 
So gross and wanton a violation of the treaty of London and 
the Soledad preliminaries could not be countenanced. The 
triple alliance was dissolved. Great Britain and Spain with- 
drew their forces; and France was left, as General Prim de- 
clared on parting from the country, to erect an imperial throne 
for the Archduke Maximilian.* 

The mask was now thrown off. The French Commissioners, 
pretending that fresh insults had been offered them, joined 
hands with the Almonte revolutionists, and proclaimed war 
against the constituted authorities of Mexico. They appealed 
to the people to shake off the yoke of an oppressive minority, 
—as they termed the Juarez administration, —and to elect a 
government for themselves. ‘ The banner of France has been 
planted on the Mexican soil,” was the language of the inva- 
ders ; “‘and that banner will not retreat. Let all honest men 
receive it as a friendly banner: let only madmen dare to 
attack it.” 

Great Britain doubtless joined the expedition simply to 
secure her material interests. She took care to hamper her 
dangerous colleagues with restrictions, and extricated herself 
from the embroilment as soon as possible. A fair adjustment 
of the British claims might have prevented the joint inva- 
sion ; for liberal terms were proposed at an early day, which 
the Mexican Congress rejected. Spain in all probability con- 
templated conquest; but afterwards, perceiving ‘her own plan 
impracticable, swung round to the side of Great Britain, 
through jealousy of the Maximilian movement. But France 





* Mexican Affairs, 1863, p. 42 et seq. 
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from the outset had sinister designs, and resolved to force a 
quarrel. A random shot fired during a drunken brawl in the 
streets of Mexico was magnified into the attempted assassination 
of the French Minister, M. Saligny. While the treaty of Lon- 
don was under consideration, the Mexican Ambassador sought 
an interview with the French government, and made overtures 
for reconciliation in accordance with his instructions. He was 
interrupted hastily by M. Thouvenel: ‘“ We will not allow 
any explanation. We have given our orders in concert with 
England; and you will know through our Minister and our 
Admiral what are the demands of France.” When the allies 
made up their accounts, the French claims were stated at the 
exorbitant estimate of twelve millions, including matters not 
specified by treaties, while their portion of the Mexican loan 
was only two hundred thousand dollars; and when the allies 
remonstrated, the reply was, “ Each nation is the sole umpire 
of its demands.” War was therefore the object and the neces- 
sary result of the French policy. 

The bold words of the invaders were not borne out by their 
first acts. General Lorencez advanced with his forces upon 
Puebla, but was repulsed and forced to retire. The summer 
was passed in idleness at Orizaba. The initiative could not be 
resumed without fresh troops; Mexican guerillas cut off com- 
munication with the sea-coast, and the situation of the French 
army became perilous. In Europe the news of this disaster 
strengthened the general impression that the foolhardy enter- 
prise would be abandoned, and the Mexican people left to pull 
down and build up their own institutions. Not such was 
Napoleon’s purpose. He determined to send reinforcements, 
and asked of the legislative body an additional credit of fif- 
teen million francs, which was unanimously voted. General 
Forey was appointed to the chief command, and invested with 
diplomatic powers superior to those of the French Commission- 
ers. Almonte, who had assumed the title of supreme chief 
of the Mexican Republic, was ordered to dissolve his ministry, 
to abstain from issuing decrees, and to {...0w strictly further 
orders, placing himself under the new commander. General 
Forey, upon his arrival at Vera Cruz, proclaimed that the 
object of the French government was to liberate the Mexican 
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people, and then allow them to select freely their form of 
government. The grievances of France were no longer the 
pretéxt for war. It was to be a mission of civilization, in the 
Napoleonic sense, the propagation of monarchy and the Cath- 
olic faith by fire and sword. Before the month of November 
ended, about forty-two thousand French troops had landed on 
the Gulf coast, and General Forey took up his line of march 
for Puebla.* 

The mystic autograph letter of Napoleon to Forey, written 
before the latter departed from France, throws considerable 
light on the imperial designs in America. The plan of estab- 
lishing a strong government of the Latin race in Mexico to 
counterpoise the great Republic — this government to be, if 
possible, a monarchy —is set forth in unmistakable terms. 
It is not for the interest of France, the Emperor argues, that 
the United States shall seize all the Mexican Gulf, and thence 
command the Antilles as well as South America, and dispense 
the products of the New World. “If, on the other hand, 
Mexico maintains her independence and the integrity of her 
territory, if a stable government be there constituted with the 
assistance of France, we shall have restored to the Latin race 
on the other side of the Atlantic all its strength and its pres- 
tige; we shall have guaranteed security to our West India 
colonies and to those of Spain ; we shall have established our 
friendly influence in the centre of America; and that influ- 
ence, by creating immense markets for our commerce, will 
procure us the raw materials indispensable for our manufac- 
tures.” | Such was the brilliant picture conjured up by the 
imperial fancy. Europe was to regenerate the New World ; the 
course of empire was in a literal sense to take its way west- 
ward; and Napoleon was to be the Columbus of the enterprise. 

The conquest of Mexico was thus the primary object of the 
Emperor’s policy. The dismemberment of the Federal Union 
was secondary, but none the less necessary. So far as we were 





* Mexican Affairs, 1863, pp. 194, 341. Great credit is due M. Romero, the 
Mexican Minister at Washington, for farnishing such documents to our gov- 
ernment from time to time as enables a succinct account of this extraordinary 
invasion to be drawn up. 

+ Mexican Affairs, 1865, p. 190. 
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concerned, France (to use the language of one of her Minis- 
ters) waited upon events. In spite of that fanaticism which is 
a distinguishing trait of his character, Napoleon was not the 
man to commit himself. He did not often reduce his plans to 
writing, nor, having done so, suffer them to be divulged. 
No one could be more prudent in his means or selfish in his 
ends. He was a master of words, an adept in ambiguities. 
Cold, crafty, and unscrupulous, gracious in his manners, but 
of impenetrable reserve, he excelled in that dissimulation which 
misleads without falsifying, and that duplicity which passes 
with the simple for diplomacy. He was the master spirit of 
European politics. Intrigue was his weapon; his movements 
were covered by throwing forward his allies; and if necessary 
to beat a retreat, he contrived to cast the odium upon others. 
The imperial policy must be studied, therefore, rather in the 
light of deeds than of words. 

Suspicion was soon directed to the French designs in Mexico, 
and the progress of events carefully watched. Prudence sug- 
gested that we should not rush into foreign war while sup- 
pressing a domestic insurrection of vast: proportions; and the 
Juarez government had not exhibited such proof of skill or 
stability as to encourage the hope that open interference in its 
behalf would result favorably. Mr. Dayton was instructed to 
ascertain the Emperor’s intentions as early as September, 1861, 
and to acquaint him with our express desire that Mexico should 
remain independent. M. Thouvenel replied, with emphasis, 
that France and England meant merely to realize their money 
debt.* The same assurances were given repeatedly, as Mr. 





* And yet at this time, as appears from a despatch of M. Thouvenel, dated 
October 11, 1861, he was urging upon Earl Russell that the proposed treaty should 
be so worded as not to prevent the exercise eventually of a “legitimate participa- 
tion” in the events which their Gperations might originate in Mexico. These are 
his words: “ It is evidently the interest both of France and England to see there 
established such a state of things as will secure the interest existing already, and 
favor the devolopment of our exchanges with a country so richly endowed. The 
events just taking place in the United States add new importance and urgency to 
these considerations. In fact, we are led to suppose that, if the issue of the Ameri- 
can crisis were to accomplish the definitive separation of the South from the North, both 
confederations would soon look after compensations, which the territory of Mexico, 
going to a social dissolution, would offer to their competition. . .. If the Mexicans 
themselves, being tired of their trials end decided to react against the disasters of 
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Dayton’s despatches show, while the triple alliance lasted. The 
Emperor had no desire, it was said, to interfere in any way 
with the internal government of Mexico. Even when rein- 
forcements under General Forey were sent forward, so earnest 
was the French government in disclaiming sinister designs, 
that no issue could fairly be made without raising a question 
of veracity. “If we must err at all,” writes Secretary Seward, 
“it is safest to err on the side of sincere faith.” The conduct 
of the President was frank, honorable, and at the same time 
discreet. France was notified that our sympathies were with 
Mexico; that we believed that no monarchical government 
founded by European intervention would have any prospect 
of security or permanency; that we were opposed to all 
schemes which threatened to overthrow the Mexican Republic 
and the Juarez administration; but that, at the same time, 
relying on the assurances of the Emperor Napoleon, we should 
pursue a policy of strict neutrality until it seemed proper to 
make a change, in which case he would be duly informed. 
-This attitude of our government was displeasing to a large 
body in Congress, who considered that the Monroe doctrine, so 
called, should be strongly enforced; and an altercation arose 
in the spring of 1864 between the House of Representatives 
and the Secretary of State; but the latter maintained that, 
while the sentiment of Congress was the unanimous sentiment 
of the country, the question as to the policy to be pursued was 
a purely executive one; and his course remained as before.* 





‘the past, should draw a new vitality from the dangers which threaten them; if, 
coming back and consulting the instincts of their race, for instance, they should 
find in the establishment of a monarchy the repose and prosperity which in vain 
they have looked for in republican institutions, I did not think we ought absolutely 
to refuse to aid them, if there was a chance; bearing, nevertheless, in mind, that 
they were perfectly free to choose whatever means they might think best to attain 
their object. .... I added, that, in case my prevision were to be realized, the govern- 
ment of the Emperor, free from all preoccupation, rejected in advance the candi- 
-dature for any prince of the imperial house ; and that, desirous to treat gently all 
susceptibilities, it would see with pleasure that the election of the Mexicans and the 
assent of the powers should fall upon some prince of the house of Austria.” See Mexi- 
can Affairs, 1865, p. 170. It need hardly be added, that this “ prevision” was ful- 
filled to the letter. 

* Mexican Affairs, 1862, p. 216 et seq.; Ibid., 1863, p. 530 et seq.; McPher- 
-son’s History of the Rebellion, p. 349 et seq. It is proper to add, that some of 
the facts connected with the Mexican policy above mentioned did not come to light 
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We may now understand why Napoleon was so anxious to 
become the great pacificator in the struggle between North and 
South. That ill-favored apparition of a friendly mediation, 
which stalked upon the stage at regular intervals, as if to in- 
timidate us into compliance, was part of the Mexican drama. 
It need not excite surprise that the Emperor tendered his first 
services just after he had given belligerent rights to the South- 
ern malecontents; that, while pouring ruin and desolation into 
Mexico, he deplored most deeply our devastating strife; that 
just after Forey’s troops had set sail he proposed another 
triple alliance, for bringing about an armistice of six months 
between “the Federal government and the Confederates of 
the South ”’; that, failing in this, he unbosomed himself of his 
sentiments to the Cabinet at Washington, and entreated that 
commissioners should be appointed from the contending sec- 
tions to ascertain whether separation was an extreme which 
could be no longer avoided ;* that after his persistent officious- 
ness had been rébuked by Congress in resolutions declaring 
that foreign mediation was unreasonable and inadmissible, and 
that any further attempt in that direction would be regarded 
as an unfriendly act, he informed the leaders of the Secession 
cause in Parliament of his readiness to recognize the South if 
Great Britain would take the first step. So far as related to 
European arbitrament in our disturbances, President Lincoln 
was steadfast and immovable ; he was not to be duped by hon- 
eyed words or soft explanations; and although the timorous, 
as well as the treacherous, had sometimes the folly to suggest 
mediation as the panacea of the national ills, he was not so 
foolish as to take the medicine. 

After numerous delays General Forey effected the capture 
of Puebla in May, 1863, and immediately ordered the whole- 
sale confiscation of the estates of such of its inhabitants as still 
resisted. This cruel and impolitic measure was disapproved 





for a considerable time ; so that our government was often groping in the dark as 
to the mysterious designs of the Emperor. 

* “The sentiment to which we have yielded is too sincere for indifference to find 
a place in our thoughts, and that we should cease to be painfully affected whilst the 
war continues to rage.” See M. Drouyn de Lhuys’s letter to M. Mercier, Jan. 9, 
1863. 
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‘by the French government, but was only partially revoked. 
The Church party, which had favored the invading army, now 
gave in their allegiance. Juarez and his Cabinet fled from the 
capital, and on the 10th of June the tri-colored flag waved over 
its deserted halls. Another decree of confiscation followed. 
Six days afterwards General Forey organized the provisional 
government of Mexico. This consisted of a junta of thirty- 
five, named by him, who, with two hundred and fifteen others 
chosen by themselves, constituted an Assembly of Notables, for 
the purpose of indicating the will of the people. The executive 
authority was committed to a council of three, with Almonte at 
the head. As the work for the Assembly was already laid out, 
it took them but one day to adopt unanimously the resolve 
which abolished the commonwealth and substituted a monar- 
chical form of government; and, not to leave any doubt of 
their allegiance to the French rule, they offered the imperial 
crown to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, and, in case of 
his refusal, to such other Catholic prince as his Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon might indicate. So badly played was this 
farce, however, that, in order to save appearances, before his 
acceptance of the crown the Archduke requested that this 
election should be ratified by the suffrage of the Mexican peo- 
ple. The ratification was effected at the point of the bayonet ; 
and the formalities were at length complete. No one could 
manage such matters better than the Emperor of the French ; 
for in his own interest he had managed a similar experiment 
of popular suffrage.* 

After sundry impediments had been removed, the Archduke 
Maximilian, on the 10th day of April, 1864, formally accepted 
the sway of the new empire. The Mexican deputation were 
received at his palace of Miramar, and laid their symbol of 
fidelity at his feet. Amidst the shouts of an Austrian populace 
and the roar of Austrian artillery Maximilian was proclaimed 
Emperor of Mexico, and a solemn Ze Deum was sung in the 
cathedral at Trieste. Nor was the Papal benediction wanting ; 
though this had not sufficed to keep the fabric of Jefferson 
Davis from tottering towards its destruction. A convention 





* Mexican Affairs, 1865, pp. 251, 373. 
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between Napoleon and Maximilian, now entered into, provided 
that the French troops should remain in Mexico until native 
forces could be organized to supply their place; that in the 
mean time the French commander should have equal authority 
with the Emperor in determining all movements and points of 
occupation ; that the expenses of the French invasion, fixed at 
the sum of two hundred and seventy million francs, and all 
future expenses of a standing army, should be assumed by the 
new empire; and that the French indemnities, for which the 
war was originally undertaken, should likewise be paid. Un- 
der such auspices, oppressed with this millstone of obligations, 
Maximilian took his departure for his new dominions, having 
renounced all right to the throne of Austria so long as the 
Mexican dynasty should endure; and for him remained the dis- 
couraging task of planting a throne where he had found only a 
crown.” 

In the last chapter of the Mexican struggle, fact and rumor 
are strangely blended. Direct negotiations between the Em- 
peror Napoleon and leading Southern Confederates for the dis- 
integration of the Federal Union, a proposed cession of Texas 
and Louisiana to France, the formation of imperial states on 
the Western frontier to seduce California and New Mexico from 
loyalty, — these are among the floating reports of the last two 
years. A most palpable fact, however, is the late attempt of 
Maximilian to introduce a system of peonage within his bor- 
ders, similar to the slavery which we have lately overthrown, 
and thus to open an asylum for our discontented fellow-citizens, 
where they may live in peace by the sweat of other men’s brows. 
The policy of the United States since the Rebellion has also 
been more sharply defined. Napoleon is now informed that 
the new government is not likely to be recognized as the ruling 
power de facto of Mexico under any circumstances, and that it 
is time for him to withdraw his troops and abandon his foolish 
experiment to its fate. 

We do not desire war with France or any other nation. We 
seek not the annexation of Mexico, with its ignorant population 
and quarrelsome factions. We are not advocates of that mis- 





* Diplomatic Correspondence, 1864, Vol. III. pp. 67, 74. 
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interpretation of the Monroe doctrine which compels the United 
States to fight the battles of other nations. At the same time 
we cannot but feel how important it is to the interest and wel- 
fare of America to perpetuate democratic institutions on this 
continent, and to maintain a community of republics, united 
in principle and feeling. The advantages, not so apparent to 
this generation, are for the millions yet unborn. This at least 
is certain,— monarchy and democracy cannot grow up and 
flourish side by side. One or the other must finally yield. 
Napoleon’s mission may be that of a civilization which central- 
izes power by making one man the vicegerent of God on earth, 
while consigning the mass of humanity to a hopeless vassalage ; 
ours is the higher mission of peace and good-will to all man- 
kind, — a civilization which seeks to raise the poor and down- 
trodden, and to secure to all the greatest share of liberty con- 
sistent with public safety. To us is committed the ark of a 
chartered freedom; and unless we are cheated by delusive 
hopes or yield to cowardly fears, the Man of Destiny must 
withdraw to his legitimate field, and sooner or later “ this im- 
perial exotic, planted by foreign care and propped by foreign 
bayonets,” must vanish like chaff before the whirlwind. 

Little remains to be said of our foreign relations during the 
war. Spain generally sided with England and France, shar- 
ing the responsibility of their schemes, although possibly not 
the confidence of the schemers. Switzerland and Italy sym- 
pathized with us, but their influence was not sensibly felt. 
The European states generally echoed the sentiments of the 
two leading sovereigns, but more .feebly as our cause gained 
strength. Russia alone of the great powers heartily supported 
us throughout the bitter strife, and our relations were of the 
most cordial nature. An inter-oceanic telegraph, which has 
already been commenced on the Pacific side, will doubtless 
knit us yet closer in bonds of sympathy. China and Japan 
have also favored the United States. The former forbade 
Rebel cruisers to enter her ports or receive supplies, and both 
of them have lately extended commercial facilities to our mer- 
chants. Among the most important treaties negotiated by 
President Lincoln and ratified by the Senate are the treaties 
with Great Britain for the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
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for the settlement of certain claims of the Hudson’s Bay and 
Puget Sound Agricultural Companies; with Mexico, for extra- 
dition of criminals, and postal facilities; with Bolivia concern- 
ing navigation; with Liberia to secure commercial privileges ; 
with the Ottoman Empire, for facilities in trade; with Ecua- 
dor, for the mutual adjustment of claims; with Peru, for the 
settlement of claims; with Belgium, for the extinguishment of 
the Scheldt dues, and commercial facilities ; besides numerous 
treaties with the Indian tribes. Congress by joint resolution 
has also given notice of the termination of the reciprocity 
treaty with Great Britain regulating the naval force on the 
Great Lakes, by reason of the hostile expeditions prepared on 
the Canada frontiers. 

Secretary Seward’s services as a diplomatist deserve more 
than a passing notice. To his admirable skill, foresight, and 
good judgment the country owes its deliverance from perils 
and embarrassments such as it never before encountered. His 
fairness and good temper have been more than a match for the 
plausible insincerity of Thouvenel and Drouyn de Lhuys, and 
the haughty arrogance of Earl Russell. If he is prone to in- 
dulge in philosophical dissertation, yet the philosophy is sound ; 
if his style is sometimes that of the schoolmaster, it must be 
remembered that he had pupils who required constant drilling 
in the rudiments of American constitutional law and free in- 
stitutions. Some of his despatches, especially that relating to 
the Trent case, have a world-wide renown, and there are sen- 
tences scattered through his published volumes which deserve 
to live forever. Above all, his correspondence is pervaded with 
an enlarged and enlightened spirit of Christianity free from 
cant or bigotry, a genuine love of country, and a just com- 
prehension of those principles of international law which shape 
and direct American policy as distinguished from the Euro- 
pean system. He brought to his work the leading qualities 
requisite for a successful diplomatist ; not the least of which is 
self-control. We should not forget the circumstances under 
which he accepted his present situation ; those long services as . 
the pilot of reform which placed him at the head of his party, 
and made him its most prominent candidate for the Presidency ; 
the calmness with which he bore his disappointment; the gen- 
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erous support which he gave to his almost unknown rival; his 
efforts to give confidence to public sentiment during that fear- 
ful winter when men were discussing compromises and sacri- 
fices as the condition of the existence of the Union; and his 
devotion to the work of maintaining, as the head of the new 
Cabinet, the just balance of our foreign relations during a 
stormy period,—never swayed by passion or prejudice, never 
temporizing to gain personal popularity. ‘ 

Mr. Seward will rank rather as a progressive statesman than 
as a radical reformer; but of the former class he is, to our mind, 
the greatest since the days of Jefferson. His recent efforts 
in the labor of reconstruction will not, we fear, add to his 
reputation for wisdom. But no statesman has more clearly 
forecast the years, or, with so little display of merely personal 
ambition, accomplished so much in revolutionizing public sen- 
timent. He has been true to his convictions, and at the same 
time liberal in the application of a principle; his position has 
generally been in advance of his party, and the people have 
steadily drawn to his support. Twice at least, while in his 
present position, has he checked the current of popular opinion, 
and won applause at the end. He has lived to see the success 
of his labors. The Constitution no longer is in opposition to 
the “higher law” ; the “irrepressible conflict” has become a 
matter of the past; and the national cause was victorious, if 
not within “ninety days,” at least within the good time of 
Providence. His course is nearlyrun. His way has led him 
through a cloud “ not of war only, but detractions rude”; yet 
if he conducts the Mexican problem to a peaceful solution, his 
fame as a diplomatist will be almost unrivalled; and he will 
bear to his retirement, not only the consciousness of duty well 
performed, but that reward which is the highest an American 
statesman can obtain, — the lasting gratitude of his country- 
men. 
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Art. VII.— Diplomatic Correspondence between Mr. ADAMS, 
Minister of the United States at the Court of St. James, and 
Eart Russett and Eart Ciarenvon, Her Majesty's Secre- 
taries of State for Foreign Affairs. 1863 —1866. 


Great Britatn having refused to submit to arbitration the 
claims of our government for damages done to the commerce 
of the United States by the Alabama and vessels like her, the 
subject of arbitration between nations is invested with new 
interest. Is arbitration a new or an old method of settling 
international differences? What rules govern the parties to 
it? What disputes have been referred, and with what results ? 
These and other questions are suggested as we read the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Adams and Earl Russell. 

Those books to which we commonly go when in doubt on 
questions of international law help us little. They all speak 
of arbitration as one method by which international difficulties 
are settled; Wheaton and Halleck dismiss the subject with a 
section, Phillimore and Twiss with a few pages. When we 
look through these volumes, we are struck by the fact that they 
devote so many chapters to the rules of war, and have so little 
to say of peaceful umpirage. But war needs to be restrained. 
Belligerents cannot injure each other unless they do it by rule, 
and they cannot injure neutrals unless for violation of rules. 
War, then, is governed by law, and so also is arbitration. 
Both war and arbitration consider in theory that all nations 
are equal, with the same rights and the same duties. When 
war attempts to enforce these equal rights and duties, it ex- 
pects to succeed, because nations are unequal in might. To 
reconcile a theory so inconsistent with the practice, war re- 
quires many rules both for the protection of the parties and 
of neutrals. Arbitration needs no rules for this purpose, for 
it regards nations as equal both in right and might. Arbitra- 
tion, settling international disputes by a method known to 
individuals, is governed by rules found in the common and 
civil law; while war, employing its own peculiar means, 
needs its own peculiar laws. For this reason the writers 
on international law have labored principally to define the 
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leges belli, and have given but little space to the laws of 
arbitration. 

“An arbitrator is a person selected by the mutual consent 
of the parties to determine the matters in controversy between 
them, whether they be matters of law or fact.” 

An arbitrator “is a person authorized by the parties in 
difference to decide what shall be done with regard to the mat- 
ters submitted to his judgment.” 

The above are definitions, one from Russell on Arbitration, 
and the other from Wildman on International Law. In the 
first quotation the parties are men, and in the second they 
are nations. The consent in one case is shown by a writing, 
known as the submission, stating the matter in controversy and 
the points on which the decision of the arbitrator is desired. 
A treaty, or convention, in which the parties agree to be bound 
by the award of an arbiter in certain matters of difference be- 
tween them, gives the authority named in the second definition. 
Nations may submit any questions they choose to whomsoever 
they choose. When they have submitted any question, and 
the award has been given, that award must be conclusive. 

“ Although the civil law may decide upon the conduct of arbitrators 
to whom a compromise is referred, so as to allow an appeal from their 
decision or complaints against their injustice, this can never take place 
between kings and nations. For here there is no superior power that 
can rivet or relax the bonds of an engagement. The decree, therefore, 
of such an arbiter must be final and without appeal.” * 


These are the words of Grotius, and would seem to indicate 
that a nation would never be justified in refusing to accept the 
conclusions of an arbitrator; but later writers state distinctly 
that no state is bound to abide by an award presenting a clear 
departure from the terms of the reference, an absolute con- 
flict with justice, or resulting from fraud and connivance. 

An arbitrator, as known to nations, need not be a monarch, 
or possessed of any political power, nor is it necessary that 
the power to award should be in one person. We shall find 
that three methods of arbitration have been practised. Some 
nations have settled their disputes by referring them to a con- 





* Grotius, Book ITI. Chap. 20. 
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gress made up of representatives from each nation, as the 
Greek cities in some instances referred matters in dispute to 
the Amphictyonic Council, and abided by its decision. Oth- 
ers have trusted their differences to the chief of some friendly 
nation, as when the United States and Great Britain invited 
the King of the Netherlands to settle a line of boundary. 
And others have preferred the award of a commission composed 
of an equal number of citizen arbitrators chosen by each 
state, and an umpire selected by lot or agreement, or, in later 
cases, appointed by some friendly sovereign, like the commis- 
sion now sitting in Washington to settle claims between our 
government and Colombia. 

(Arbitration as a means of preventing war has long been 
practised. Grotius says: “’Tis barbarous and abominable 
to fall upon him as an enemy who is willing to put his case 
to reference.” * And then reminds us that the Greeks and 
Romans submitted to the opinion of an arbitrator, and that 
even Cyrus, Philip of Macedon, and Pompey desired to have 
an award. Strabo writes, that in former times the Druids in 
Gaul were the umpires between nations at war, and had 
often accommodated matters upon the point of an engage- 
ment. A treaty between the Lacedwmonians and the Argives 
provided that, if any dispute should happen between two states 
in alliance, they should refer their cause to some other state 
that was indifferent to them both. 

Bynkershoek wrote only of the law of war, and so gave us 
no method to avoid it. In Vattel we read that arbitration is 
a method very reasonable, and very conformable to the law 
of nature, in determining all differences that do not directly 
interest the safety of a nation.f 

Grotius wished something more than that the future writer 
on international law should be able, as he had done, to chron- 
icle individual cases of successful arbitration. He advised 
that nations should unite in sending representatives to a gen- 
eral congress, which should settle whatever differences arose 
between the states represented. For such a proposition he was 
thought rash and visionary; but this plan was not without its 





* Book IL Chap. 23, sec. 8. t Book II. Chap. 18, sec. 329. 
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advocates. In France, during the next century, Nicole, and, 
later, the Abbé Saint Pierre and Rousseau, advocated plans 
for universal peace. In Germany, Leibnitz, Kant, and Fichte 
seconded the suggestions of the French philosophers, while 
Penn and Jeremy Bentham, in England, endeavored to cause 
nations, like individuals, to settle their difficulties by right, 
not might. Whether or not the plan for a congress of nations 
would be a practical one, it is not our present purpose to in- 
quire ; and we have only considered it so far, that we might 
show the form which the idea of arbitration took among writ- 
ers till about the time of our Revolution. 

We find that our fathers had no sooner ended the war which 
had been forced upon. them, than they began to talk of the ad- 
vantages of settling international difficulties by some more sat- 
isfactory method. Jefferson asked: “ Will nations never devise , 
a more rational umpire of differences than force? War is an 
instrument entirely inefficient towards redressing wrongs, and 
multiplies instead of indemnifying losses.’”’ Madison expressed 
the same thought. Franklin, having asserted that there never 
was a good war or a bad peace, asks, “ When will mankind be 
convinced of this, and agree to settle their difficulties by arbi- 
tration?”’ In an address of Mr. Sumner, delivered before the 
American Peace Society on its anniversary in 1849, we find a 
letter of Samuel Adams written to the delegates in Congress 
from Massachusetts, at some time before 1789. It is in the 
form of a letter of instructions. 


“You are, therefore, hereby instructed and urged to move the United 
States, in Congress assembled, to take into their deep and most earnest 
consideration whether any measures can by them be used, through their 
influence with such of the nations in Europe with whom they are united 
by treaties of amity or commerce, that national differences may be set- 
tled and determined without the necessity of war, in which the world 
has too long been deluged, to the destruction of human happiness and 
the disgrace of human reason and government.” 


It does not appear that this letter led to any legislative act, 
but the words quoted show how strongly one of the leading 
minds of the country desired to substitute arbitration for war. 

With such men directing the policy of the new state, we are 
not surprised to find that various questions between the United 
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States and Great Britain, France, and Spain were referred to 
commissioners, by whose award the parties agreed to abide. 
Several cases of arbitration occurred before 1812, when came 
the war with Great Britain to decide a question which after 
the war was still undecided ; for the treaty of Ghent said not a 
word about the right of impressment, though it provided that 
certain claims existing before the war, together with some 
questions of boundary, should be referred to different boards of 
commissioners. ) Though the United States were thus enabled 
to settle some disputes, yet all the friends of peace were not sat- 
isfied. By the efforts of Noah Webster, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, William Ladd, and others like them, the idea contained 
in the letter of Samuel Adams was kept before the people. 

In 1828 several small societies united to form the American 
Peace Society. The members of this society desired to bring 
about a congress of nations, to which all differences between 
nations should be referred. As they did not expect to accom- 
plish this general congress at first, they labored to induce the 
government to settle each particular difficulty, as it arose, by 
arbitration. To give legislative sanction to their endeavors 
they petitioned Congress; and in the session of 1837-38 Mr. 
Legaré reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the 
House of Representatives, “recommending the reference to a 
third power of all such controversies as can safely be confided 
to any tribunal unknown to the Constitution of our country. 
Such a practice will be followed by other powers, and will soon 
grow up into the customary law of civilized nations.” 

But not alone in the United States were the advocates of 
peace at work. A Peace Society had been formed in London 
in 1816; similar societies afterwards came into existence in 
France and Germany. Urged on by Elihu Burritt, the rep- 
resentatives of these and other societies held a Peace Con- 
gress at Brussels in 1848. 

The following resolution was passed by this Congress: “ It 
is of the utmost importance to urge upon the different govern- 
ments of Europe and America the necessity of introducing 
into all international treaties an arbitration. clause, by which 
war shall be avoided in the settlement of disputes.” In this 
resolution we have embodied what is known as stipulated arbi- 
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tration. Mr. Cobden wrote to the President of this meeting, 
“T most heartily approve of this proposition”; for which he 
recommended a separate treaty. . 

In this same year the United States House of Representa- 
uves again considered this question. In 1849, another Peace 
Congress, held at Paris, declared that it was “the duty of all 
governments to submit to arbitration all differences that arise 
between them.” Ata third Congress, held at London in 1851, 
it was resolved, “ that it is the duty of governments to refer to 
the decision of competent and impartial arbitrators such differ- 
ences arising between them as cannot be amicably settled.” 

These last resolutions only advised arbitration in individual 
cases ; but the friends of peace in the United States went fur- 
ther, and each year presented petitions asking for stipulated 
arbitration. Mr. Foote, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, said in the Senate, in 1851, that the measure 
was perfectly reasonable, and presented the unanimous report 
of the Committee, “ that it would be proper and desirable for 
the government of these United States, whenever practicable, 
to secure, in its treaties with other nations, a provision for re- 
ferring to the decision of umpires all misunderstandings that 
cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable negotiation, in the 
first instance, before a resort to hostilities shall be had.” 

From another long and very able Report from the same Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Underwood, in 1853, we make an extract which 
is also valuable for its opinions on some questions to be here- 
after considered. 


“ All that the Committee are willing to advise and recommend for the 
present is, that, in the treaties which are hereafter made with foreign 
nations, it shall be stipulated between the contracting parties that all 
differences which may arise shall be referred to arbitrators for adjust- 
ment. Under such stipulation, the board of arbitrators, or the single 
arbitrator, would be selected after the occurrence of the difficulty. 
Each party would be careful to select impartial persons, distinguished 
for their virtues and talents, and each would have the opportunity of 
objecting to any one proposed who might not possess these high quali- 
fications. In the opinion of the Committee, the arbitrators should be 
eminent jurists, having little or no connection with political affairs.” 


Several of the State legislatures had passed resolutions in- 
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structing their Senators to favor stipulated arbitration ; and 
there is no doubt that, if a treaty embracing a provision to this 
effect had been presented to the Senate, it would have been 
ratified by them. At this very time a treaty was pending with 
Great Britain, and the President and Secretary of State ex- 
pressed their willingness to insert such a proposition if the Brit- 
ish Minister would assent to it; but though Mr. Crampton inti- 
mated that he would be.glad to put his name to such a treaty, 
yet for some reason, when the treaty was ratified by the Senate, 
there was no article providing for the submission of all differ- 
ences between the parties to a board of arbitrators, but only 
of those which should arise under the treaty. 

The British government were not so favorably inclined to stip- 
ulated arbitration as was the government of the United States, 
as appears from the report of a debate in the House of Com- 
mons, on June 12th, 1849,* when Mr. Cobden moved, 


“That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to direct her principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communications with foreign 
powers, inviting them to concur in treaties binding the respective par- 
ties, in the event of any future misunderstanding which cannot be 
arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer the matter in dispute to the 
decision of arbitrators.” 

In opening the debate Mr. Cobden said : — 

“ By arbitration I do not mean necessarily crowned heads or neutral 
states. I do not confine myself to the plan of referring disputes to 
neutral powers. I see the difficulty of two independent states like 
England and France doing so; as one might prefer a republic for an 
arbitrator, and the other a monarchy. I should prefer to see these 
disputes referred to individuals, whether designated commissioners or 
plenipotentiaries, or arbitrators appointed from one country to meet 
men appointed from another country, to inquire into the matter and 
decide upon it; or, if they cannot do so, to have the power of calling 
in an umpire as is done in all arbitrations. I propose that these indi- 
viduals should have absolute power to dispose of the questions submit- 
ted to them.” 


To show that his plan is practicable he cites successful in- 
stances of arbitration between the United States and England, 





* Hansard, CVL. 52. 
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and then goes on to strengthen his position by argument, 
answering by anticipation the-objection that a treaty by which 
two nations agreed to arbitrate all their disputes would be 
violated. He finds no more difficulty in trusting individuals 
as arbitrators than as negotiators. 

Lord Palmerston, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
after some debate by other members, spoke at length, maintain- 
ing that private individuals were even less to be trusted than 
crowned heads, and that the cases cited by Mr. Cobden were in- 
sufficient to prove the plan practical. In conclusion he said: — 


“TI do not quarrel with the principle upon which the proposition is 
founded; but I think its practical effect would be dangerous to this 
country, and that its practical adoption by other countries would be im- 
possible. Indeed, I believe that no country would agree to such a 
proposal. No country would consent blindfold to submit its interests 
and its rights on all future occasions to the decision of any third party, 
whether public or private, whether governments or men of science ; 
and I think, therefore, the proposition is one which would be attended 
with no possible result as regards foreign countries.” 


He then showed that such treaties would be likely to be espe- 
cially unjust and injurious to England. To avoid a direct neg- 
ative on the proposition the Foreign Secretary then moved the 
previous question, which, when lost, is by the custom of the 
House of Commons equivalent to an indefinite postponement. 

Before the question was put, Lord John Russell spoke in 
opposition to the proposition of Mr. Cobden ; and that we may 
compare his position then with that now taken in regard to the 
Alabama claims, we quote as follows : — 


“T think there may be some questions intricate and difficult in them- 
selves, in which neither party may be willing to give way, but in which 
either party may give way without any sacrifice of honor or of the 
vital interests of the country. On such a question it may be very fit 
that two powers should agree that arbitration should be resorted to. 
But, on the other hand, there are other questions that occur between 
nations that cannot well or fitly be submitted to arbitrators, — ques- 
tions involving the dearest interests, the honor or safety of a country, 
which, if a government proposed to submit to an arbitrator, the force 
of public opinion and popular feeling would render it impossible for the 
government to carry out such a purpose.” 
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In regard, however, to the difficulties which caused the war 
of 1812 he says: “ There were grave and serious questions, 
which, Sf they ever were to be brought into a dispute again, 
might be arranged by arbitration.” 

On the vote the previous question was lost by a vote of 79 
to 176, and so the subject rested. 

In France there was also a movement in favor of arbitration. 
A proposition was made in the National Assembly during this 
same year, 1849, that the French Republic should propose to the 
governments of Europe and America to unite by their repre- 
sentatives in a congress which “should substitute an arbitral 
jurisdiction for the barbarous usage of war.” The Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, having considerered the question, declined 
for the time to recommend the proposition, though they dis- 
tinctly sanctioned its object. Thus we see that in the United 
States, Great Britain, and France a considerable movement 
had been made in favor of arbitration. 

The next step in the matter was taken in 1856 by the Con- 
gress of Paris, at which all the great states of Europe were 
represented. The twenty-third article adopted by the Con- 
gress was in the following terms: — 


“The plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the name of 
their governments, the wish that states between which any serious 
misunderstanding may arise should, before appealing to arms, have 
recourse, as far as circumstances might allow, to the good offices of a 
friendly power.” 


This article was proposed by Lord Clarendon, now her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Count Wa- 
lewski, speaking in behalf of France, said that it was fully in 
accordance with the tendency of the epoch. If we rightly un- 
derstand the debate and the resolution, they advise, not media- 
tion, but arbitration. A mediator gives his advice, and the 
parties may or may not accept it. An arbitrator gives his 
opinion by which the two nations have agreed to be bound. 
** Good offices” is the phrase commonly used to express the 
offer made by a mediator; but here the plenipotentiaries advise 
that nations should have recourse to the good offices, that is, 
should agree to abide by the opinion, of a mediator invited to 
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settle their differences. Between such mediation and arbitra- 
tion there is little or no difference. 

Even now, as we write, a petition from the Americfh Peace 
Society is on its way to Washington, praying that the Unit- 
ed States propose to other nations that measures be mutu- 
ally taken with a view to calling a grand convention or con- 
gress of nations, “for providing,” among other objects, “a 
general tribunal, composed not of princes and sovereigns, 
but of distinguished citizens of the different countries, as a 
High Court of Arbitration, to whom may be referred all 
disputes arising between the contending parties.” If our 
Congress shall have time to consider this petition with the 
attention it deserves, and shall legislate to carry out its ob- 
ject, Great Britain will hardly be able to refuse to join in 
an international court of arbitration before which the other 
great powers of the earth shall have agreed to present their 
differences; for though/{the Peace Society of London are 
now mourning for one of whom they say “‘no man ever sympa- 
thized more earnestly with our aspirations and aims, and no 
man in this country, or in any other country, ever contributed 
so much to the object we have in view,”— though Cobden is 
dead, John Bright and other advocates of peace survive, and 
will insist that England shall not demand war, when all other 
nations are asking for peace. ) 

Having now seen that the idea of submitting the difficulties 
which arise between nations to arbitration is nothing new, but 
that from early times arbitration has been practised under a 
variety of forms, and that at no other time has there been so 
much general interest in the subject as now, we are ready to 
consider individual instances in which international differences 
have been referred to arbiters. For this purpose our own his- 
tory furnishes sufficient material. The questions in dispute, 
the manner of the submissions, and the results, will deserve 
attention. 

All the claims that have arisen between France and the 
United States have been settled by negotiation. By the treaty 
of 1803, which ceded Louisiana to the United States, our 
government became responsible for debts due by France to our 
citizens. In 1831 a convention was signed which provided 
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that France should pay twenty-five million francs to the United 
States for unlawful seizures, captures, and sequestrations. 

By the first treaty * between Spain and the United States it 
was agreed that, in order to terminate all differences on account 
of the losses sustained by the citizens of the United States in 
consequence of their vessels and cargoes having been taken by 
the subjects of Spain, all such cases should be referred to a 
board of three commissioners, one to be chosen by each party, 
and the third by agreement of the other two, or by lot. The 
commissioners were bound by oath to impartially examine and 
decide the claims in question “ according to the merits of the 
several cases, and to justice, equity, and the law of nations.” It 
is probable that this commission met, but we have been unable 
to find the records. In 1802 another convention was frarhed 
providing for a commission to settle claims “ which have arisen 
from excesses committed during the late war by individuals of 
either nation, contrary to the laws of nations or the treaties 
existing between the two countries.” | A very full and inter- 
esting correspondence, which ensued before this treaty was 
ratified by Spain in 1818, will be found in the first four volumes 
of the American State Papers. The commission under this 
treaty never met; for in 1819 another treaty was entered into, 
by which Spain ceded Florida to the United States, and each 
nation gave up certain classes of claims against the other; the 
United States becoming responsible to her citizens for five 
millions of dollars.{ The correspondence in reference to the 
different claims given up shows that each nation considered 
itself responsible for claims similar to those for which England 
now refuses compensation to the United States. 

And now we come to consider what questions have been left 
by the United States and Great Britain to the decision of an 
umpire. , 

The definitive treaty of 1783 had only been in force eleven 
years, when it became necessary that a new treaty should be 
entered into which should provide for the settling of differences 
between the parties. The river St. Croix formed part of our 
northeastern boundary in accordance with the first treaty, but 





* Elliot’s Am. Dip. Code, Vol.-I. p. 390. 
1 Ibid., p. 411. t Ibid., p. 415. 
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a difference arose as to what river was the St. Croix.* The 
fifth article of the treaty of 1794 provided that this question 
should be left to three commissioners, one chosen by each 
nation, and the third by agreement or lot. A commission 
formed in this way came to a conclusion which was accepted 
by both sides. 

By the sixth article of the same treaty it was agreed that 


* the United States should compensate British creditors for all 


losses occasioned by legal impediments to the collection of 
debts contracted before the peace of 1783, which a commis- 
sion, appointed as the last, except that each side selected two 
members, should award to be just. This commission met at 
Philadelphia. 

Under the seventh article, another board of commissioners, 
formed like this last, met at London. They were empow- 
ered to decide all claims of the citizens of the United States for 
illegal captures of their vessels by British subjects. Before 
this same commission came also all claims to be paid by the 
United States to British subjects for losses sustained by captures 
made by French privateers fitted out in our ports before Pres- 
ident Washington had used all the means in his power to 
prevent such equipment. Neither of these commissions could 
agree on the choice of a fifth commissioner. At Philadelphia 
the choice by lot fell to the British ; at London, Mr. Trumbull, 
an American, was chosen in the same way. 

Claims to the amount of twenty-four millions of dollars 
were filed at Philadelphia, many of them by expatriated To- 
ries; but before a single claim had been definitively adjudicated 
the American commissioners withdrew, by the approbation of 
their government. The British commissioners demanded that 
the United States should prove that there had been no legal 
impediments, while our commissioners insisted that the British 
claimants should show that there had been impediments. The 
question then was merely upon which party should rest the 
burden of proof. The other commission had been more suc- 
cessful. Christopher Gore and William Pinkney were the 
American commissioners. They were met by Dr. Nicholl and 
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Dr. Swabey on the part of Great Britain, and were proceeding 
in their settlement to the satisfaction of each party, when the 
news came that the American commissioners had withdrawn 
from Philadelphia, and the British representatives retired im- 
mediately from the London commission. It is not easy to 
discover now on which side the responsibility of this rupture 
should be placed. Mr. Pinkney, writing from London to a 
friend, says: “ The commission in America has been wretchedly 
bungled; I am entirely convinced that, with discretion and 
moderation, a better result might have been obtained.” And, 
complaining that he must stay longer in Europe, he adds, ‘* So 
much for the mismanagement and folly of other people.” * 
After two years’ negotiation, the United States, by a conven- 
tion, agreed to pay and Great Britain agreed to take less than 
three millions of dollars in full satisfaction of their claims for 
twenty-four millions.t| While, then, with Mr. Pinkney, we feel 
that the commission was not prudently managed, we yet cannot 
but think that the United States might justly ask to be relieved 
from the necessity of proving seven eighths of all the claims 
presented by Great Britain to be without foundation. 

By the same convention which settled all claims under the 
sixth article of the treaty of 1794, the commissioners under 
the seventh article reassembled, and went on with their awards. 
Their proceedings have never been published in full. Some 
of Mr. Pinkney’s decisions will be found in the second part of 
Wheaton’s Life of Pinkney, other decisions will be found in 
the text-books of international law. In little more than a year 
after their reassembling they closed their labors, having 
awarded to American merchants about six millions of dollars, 
which was duly paid by the British government, after deduct- 
ing the amount at which the British claims were liquidated, 
and some small awards to British claimants for captures made 
by French privateers in American waters. 

The different result of these two commissions teaches how 
important it is that wise and prudent men should be selected 
as commissioners, for many a difference, which would break 
up a commission of mere partisans, would be quietly settled 
by the good counsel of fair minds. 





* Wheaton’s Life of Pinkney, p. 35. t Elliott’s Am. Dip. Code, Vol. I. p. 266. 
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We come now to a successful settlement by arbitration of an 
international difficulty, which will be best understood if we quote 
the fifth article of the convention of London in 1818. 


“Whereas it was agreed, by the first article of the treaty of Ghent, 
that all territory, places, and possessions whatsoever, taken by either 
party from the other during the war, or which may be taken after the 
signing of this treaty, excepting only the islands hereinafter mentioned, 
shall be restored without delay, and without causing any destruction, or 
carrying away any of the artillery or other public property originally 
captured in the said forts or places, and which shall remain therein upon 
the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, or any slaves or other 
private property ; and whereas, under the aforesaid article, the United 
States claim for their citizens, and as their private property, the resti- 
tution of, or full compensation for, all slaves who, at the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications of the said treaty were in any territory, 
places, or possessions whatsoever, directed by the said treaty to be re- 
stored to the United States, but then still occupied by the British 
forces, whether such slaves were, at the date aforesaid, on shore or on 
board any British vessel lying in waters within the territory or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States ; and whereas differences have arisen, whether, 
by the true intent and meaning of the aforesaid article of the treaty 
of Ghent, the United States are entitled to the restoration of, or full 
compensation for, all or any slaves as above described, the high con- 
tracting parties hereby agree to refer the said differences to some 
friendly sovereign or state, to be named for that purpose; and the high 
contracting parties further engage to consider the decision of such 
friendly sovereign or state to be final and conclusive on all the matters 
referred.” * 


The Emperor of all the Russias was selected as arbitrator ; 
and the plenipotentiaries of the two parties declared that it 
was upon the construction of the text of the article as it stood 
that his decision should be founded, and that they appealed 
only as subsidiary means to the general principles of the law of 
nations and of maritime law. Therefore, looking only at the 
literal and grammatical sense of the article, the Emperor held 
that the words “originally captured, and which shall remain 
therein upon the exchange of the ratification,” formed an inci- 
dental phrase, which could have respect grammatically only to 
the substantive or subjects which precede, viz. to public prop- 
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erty. He held, further, that the carrying away of any private 
property whatever was forbidden, and again, that these two 
prohibitions applied only to the places of which the article stip- 
ulated the restitution.* This award, given in 1822, was at once 
accepted, and the good offices of the Emperor were further in- 
voked to assist in framing such articles of agreement as should 
provide for the mode of ascertaining and determining the value 
of theeslaves taken. His Majesty assented, and appointed 
Count Nesselrode, Secretary of State directing Foreign Affairs, 
as his agent, and with his assistance the plenipotentiaries of the 
two parties concluded the convention of St. Petersburg. By 
this convention it was agreed that each party should nominate 
one commissioner and one arbitrator, who should solemnly 
swear to diligently, impartially, and carefully examine, and to 
the best of their judgment, according to justice and equity, 
decide all matters submitted to them under the convention. If 
the average value to be allowed for each slave could not be de- 
termined by the two governments, then the board of com- 
missioners, having heard testimony, should fix such value, and, 
if they could not agree, it was provided that recourse should 
be had to the arbitration of the minister or other agent of 
the mediating power accredited to the government of the 
United States, whose decision, founded on the evidence already 
presented to the board, should be final and conclusive. It was 
agreed by another article, that, the average value having been 
determined, the commissioners should constitute a board for the 
examination of all claims contained in a definitive list furnished 
by the Secretary of State. If the commissioners agreed, their 
decision was final; but if they could not agree, they drew 
hy lot the name of one of the two arbitrators, who having 
consulted with the commissioners, a final decision was given 
conformably to the opinion of the majority of the new board.t 
The convention met at Washington, and determined on the 
average value of the slaves to be compensated for, but could 
get no further. There were claims for some three thousand 
slaves, besides claims for a large amount of other property 
which had been taken by the British. The selection of com- 
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missioners may have been unhappy; at any rate, the attempt 
at settlement was a failure. Mr. Clay, writing of it to our Min- 
ister at London, says :— 


“ Experience has fully developed the practical inconvenience of sub- 
mitting all interlocutory points, every preliminary question about the 
form of trial, the authentication of evidence, its effect, and the rules of 
proceeding. If the settlement of one question settled the whole class 
to which it belonged in all analogous cases, the evil, which thén would 
be still great, might be borne. But, unfortunately, the very same ques- 
tion (the sufficiency, for example, of the authentication of a deposition) 
may arise in different cases, and be determined according as the lot for 
the arbitrator may be cast. And thus it may, and mostly will, happen 
that the proof of the claim of one individual will be rejected, under 
precisely the same circumstances of those of another which will be 
received and allowed.” 


This difficulty existed in the terms of the submission, but the 
refusal of the British commissioner to refer certain questions 
that arose in regard to interest and other matters broke up 
the commission.* After some negotiation it was stipulated by 
a treaty in 1826 that Great Britain should pay to the United 
States twelve hundred and four thousand dollars in full and 
complete satisfaction of ail claims.t From this time the claim- 
ants looked directly to the United States for their compen- 
sation. 

The second of the provisional articles which were signed 
in 1782 by the commissioners of Great Britain and the United 
States, and which declared that the United States were free, 
sovereign, and independent States, fixes their northeastern 
boundary in these words : — 


“From the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which 
is formed by a line drawn due north from the source of the St. Croix 
River to the highlands which divide those rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic 





* William Wirt, then Attorney-General of the United States, gave his opinion 
that interest, according to the usage of nations, is a necessary part of the indemni- 
fication awarded by the Emperor of Russia; and that the refusal of the British 
commissioner to call in an arbitrator to decide the question of interest was wholly 
unwarranted by the convention. Am. State Papers, Vol. VI. p. 950. 
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Ocean, to the northwesternmost head of the Connecticut River; thence 
down along the middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north 


latitude.” * 


It is probable that the same boundary line was meant by 
each of the commissioners, and so clearly defined was it 
thought to have been, that the next year, when a definitive 
treaty was entered into by the same parties, these same words 
of boundary are used, in order “that all dispute in future 
on the subject of the boundaries of the said United States 
may be prevented.” We have already seen that at the end 
of five years the St. Croix River was fixed by the decision 
of the commissioners under the treaty of 1794. 

Twenty years pass by, and at the close of another war this 
whole line is undetermined. What highlands are meant? 
In what pond does the Connecticut rise? Where is the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude? These were the questions to 
which each party had a different answer. 

While drafting a treaty which terminated a war that had 
settled nothing, it was not strange that each party should 
desire to determine other questions in some method at once 
more just and less costly in life and treasure; and so we find 
in the treaty of Ghent that provision is made for three dis- 
tinct commissions to decide different questions of boundary. 
Each government agreed to appoint one commissioner, who 
together should examine the question, and try to arrive at 
a decision which the parties should consider as final; but if 
for any reason the commissioners could not come to the same 
conclusion, it was further stipulated that their report should 
be referred to some friendly power, or state, by whose de- 
cision the parties should be bound. 

The commissioners appointed under the fourth article to 
decide to which government belonged certain islands in Passa- 
maquoddy Bay, agreed in a decision, as did those under the 
sixth article, appointed to fix the boundary line from Lake 
Champlain to Lake Huron; but those under the fifth article, 
whose duty it was to determine what was meant by that part 
of the boundary line described in the words already quoted, 





* Elliot’s Am. Dip. Code, Vol. I. p. 226. t Ibid., p. 268. 
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found that they could agree on nothing. To carry out the 
provision of the treaty, a convention was signed at London, fix- 
ing the manner of the submission.* As the reports and docu- 
ments of the commissioners were voluminous and complicated, 
it was thought best to substitute new and separate statements of 
the respective claims, severally drawn by each of the contracting 
parties, and to be mutually communicated to each other within 
a certain time. As a reply to these communications each party 
had the right to draw up a second and definitive statement, 
which was also to be communicated. Other articles of the 
convention provided that certain maps should be mutually 
acknowledged, that the statements should be jointly and simul- 
taneously delivered up to the arbitrator, and that, if he should 
desire further elucidation or evidence, he might make requisi- 
tion upon both of the parties. 

The King of the Netherlands was chosen arbitrator, and in 
1831, after having duly examined and maturely weighed all 
the evidence, he made known his award, deciding. definitely 
as to the northwesternmost head of the Connecticut, but con- 
sidering that the evidence on either side was not sufficiently 
preponderating to determine the difference as to the highlands ; 
that, as the nature of the difference and the vague and inde- 
terminate stipulations of the treaty of 1783 did not permit 
a just settlement of the conflicting claims of the parties in 
regard to the line of boundary, and as no fresh topographical 
investigation could further elucidate the question, he gave 
his opinion that it would be suitable to adopt as the boundary 
between the two states a line which he proceeded to establish. 
He was further of the opinion, that it would be suitable to 
undertake fresh operations to determine the forty-fifth degree 
of north latitude.f 

This award was given on January 10th; and on the 12th, Mr. 


‘Preble, our envoy at the Hague, protested against it, because 


the arbiter “‘ abandoned the exceedingly definite and lucid de- 
scription of boundary in the treaty, and substituted a distinct 
and different line of demarcation.” The English government 
desired to stand by the award, and the United States would 





* Elliot’s Am. Dip. Code, Vol. I. p. 315. t Ibid., p. 320. 
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probably have done so, but for the objections of the State of 
Maine. Mr. Preble was a native of this State, and we are 
consequently not surprised to find that the award was discussed 
and rejected in secret session by the Legislature of Maine, even 
before it was received at Washington. The Legislature de- 
clared the award null and void: first, because the United States 
had no right to determine what should be the boundary of the 
State of Maine; secondly, because the arbitrator was not King 
of the Netherlands when the award was given, having lost part 
of his possessions ; and lastly, because he only gave his advice, 
and did not say distinctly what was the true line. 

This first objection was in no ways material, if the award 
had been decisive; the second should have been made, if at 
any time, before the award; and the third, according to the 
rules of arbitration at common law, was perhaps valid, and we 
shall consider it further. 

Massachusetts, interested as the original proprietor of the 
State of Maine, also remonstrated. 

Great Britain tried to hold the United States to the award 
under that clause of the convention which declared that. the 
award of the arbiter should be final and conclusive. The 
President sent the award to the Senate, advising that it should 
not be accepted. The Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom the matter was referred, reported favorably. But after 
the committee had reported, the agents of Maine used every 
means to prevent the adoption of the report by the Senate, and 
they were successful. It is not our purpose here to criticise 
the action of Congress, or to discuss the question of the au- 
thority of the Senate in the matter, but only to show that the 
President and Senate did not consider the award as binding, 
because it was but the advice, and not the decision, of the 
King of the Netherlands. If the award had been of the proper 
character it would not have required the assent of the Senate, 
for such assent had been given when the convention was rati- 
fied, nor would the first objection of the Maine Legislature 
have been good; for though they might object that a part of 
their territory should be given up as a compromise when the 
United States claimed the whole, they could not have objected 
to an award which simply determined what the boundary line 
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was, and had been when the whole territory belonged to the 
United States.* 

Our government, thinking that the King of the Netherlands 
failed to come to a definite conclusion for want of local knowl- 
edge, desired that a new commission should be appointed, 
consisting of an equal number of commissioners, with an 
umpire selected by some friendly sovereign from among the 
most able legists in Europe, or else composed entirely of such 
men. It was thought that in this way impartiality, local 
knowledge, and high professional skill would be employed, and 
together bring about a settlement. Before making another 
reference, England desired that the United States should sur- 
render such points of difference as the arbitrator had decided ; 
viz. the principal question as to which was the northwestern- 
most head of the Connecticut, and seven subsidiary questions 
which the umpire determined before he gave his advice. The 
United States rejected the award on the subsidiary questions, 
but agreed to accept the decision as to the Connecticut, though 
not because it was bound by it, — claiming that, if part of the 
award was bad, the whole must be bad also, — but because in 
this way it hoped to secure a new submission. No new com- 
mission was formed, and we must leave this question, which 
for nearly ten years after threatened war, and which was 
finally settled by the compromise of Lord Ashburton and 
Mr. Webster. 

It is very doubtful if a new commission would have been 
able to settle definitely the matter in dispute ; and if a com- 
promise was to be made, it was better made by the parties. 
The facts as here stated have been gathered from the corre- 
spondence presented to Parliament in 1838. 





* It was some years afterwards said in the House of Commons, that her Majesty’s 
government accepted this award only because the United States did not ; and there 
was probably some truth in this remark, for the demands founded on the ground 
that the award was final could hardly have been sincere, as we learn from a letter 
of Lord Palmerston, in 1835: “ You are instructed distinctly to announce to the 
President that the British government withdraws its consent to accept the territorial 
compromise recommended by the King of the Netherlands.”’ Here, then, the Foreign 
Secretary declared that the question was only whether they should accept a “ terri- 
torial compromise ” ; and we learn from Wheaton, who was then on the Continent, 
that the common sentiment of Europe approved of the decision of President Jackson 
to treat the award as null. 
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On the 11th of April, 1839, it was agreed by a convention * 
between the United States and Mexico, that all claims of citi- 
zens of the United States upon the government of Mexico 
should be referred to four commissioners, two to be appointed 
by the government of each country. If the commissioners 
could not agree as to any claim, the parties contracted to refer 
their reports, with all the documents on which they were 
founded, to the decision of his Majesty the King of Prussia. 
But as the documents relating to the aforesaid claims were so 
voluminous that it could not be expected his Prussian Majesty 
would be willing or able personally to investigate them, it was 
agreed that he should appoint a person to act as an arbiter 
in his behalf. In case the King of Prussia should refuse, 
provision was made for referring the claim to his Britannic 
Majesty or to the King of the Netherlands. 

In accordance with this convention the commissioners met at 
Washington in 1840,f Baron Roenne having been appointed as 
arbitrator by the King of Prussia. There was a delay in the 
organization, because the Mexican commissioners would not 
take the oath as required by the United States; but this ques- 
tion having been arranged, the commissioners found themselves 
unable to agree on the formal rules of procedure. Our com- 
missioners proposed to consider the claims in alphabetical order, 
while the Mexicans insisted on the chronological. Our com- 
missioners proposed a rule, which declared that the members 
of the board should consider each case, and the facts necessary 
to a just decision of it, in a judicial, and not in a forensic or 
diplomatic spirit. But the Mexicans objected, saying that such 
a rule was of no importance, and that the questions involved 
were rather those of diplomacy than justice. At length this 
question was found to be a question merely of words, and that 
each party intended to do justice at least to his own side. The 
Mexicans next refused to receive any claims except those which 
came from the United States government, maintaining that the 
claims were between the two governments, and that the citizens 
had no concern in them as to the other nation. Our commis- 
sioners tried hard to obtain the consent of the other members 





* U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol. VIII. p. 526. 
t For fall report see Sen. Doc. 1841 - 42, Doc. 320. 
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that the claimants might appear before them in person, but 
without success. At last they consented that all claims coming 
through the Department of State should be heard; and so in 
this indirect way the papers of the individual claimants were 
presented. These papers were submitted in Spanish and Eng- 
lish, and if the commissioners did not agree, — and disagree- 
ment was the rule, —all the papers, with a statement from the 
commissioners, went to the arbitrator. From a report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, we learn that four months of 
the eighteen were spent in preliminary discussion ; that eleven 
claims, amounting to $439,393, were allowed by the commis- 
sioners; that the umpire upon disagreeing reports allowed fifty- 
one claims, amounting to $586,745. When by the terms of 
the convention the power of the commissioners ceased, the 
umpire decided that his ceased also, so that there remained in 
his hands seventy-five claims for the sum of $928,627. Besides 
these, six other claims, for $3,336,837, were not decided, hav- 
ing been presented too late to be considered by the board before 
its dissolution.* 

To settle these unsettled claims another convention was 
signed at Mexico in 1843, which, having been ratified by the 
Senate with an amendment, was never accepted by Mexico. 
Moreover, the claimants to whom damages had been awarded 
were never satisfied, for Mexico did not pay the instalments as 
agreed in the treaty. 

Under these circumstances a long report of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs was made, in which these unsettled 


‘claims are held up to show that Mexico did. not act fairly dur- 


ing the convention, nor after it. As this is the only case of 
arbitration in our history after which came war, let there be 
no mistake as to the cause of the war. A House committee 
reported that 


“The commissioners on the part of the United States endeavored 
faithfully to discharge their duties ; and the eminent person who offici- 
ated as umpire on the part of the King of Prussia, in the still more 
difficult and delicate duties imposed upon him, was actuated solely by 
the anxious and conscientious desire to do impartial justice to the re- 





* Reports of Committees, 1841-42, Doc. 1096. 
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spective claimants and to the governments of the United States and of 
the Mexican Republic.” 


Imputations were not cast upon the Mexican commissioners, 
for they acted under instructions. “The Mexican government 
were the responsible party.” War then came not because of 
the arbitration, nor yet in spite of the arbitration, but because 
one party did not fulfil its original agreement, and refused to 
enter into another to settle outstanding claims. 

When the war was ended by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, the United States undertook to satisfy all the claims of her 
citizens in consideration of certain territory given up by Mex- 
ico. Though the war was perhaps considered by the United 
States as a success, and though Mexico had not been pleased 
with the result of the arbitration, yet we find that at the close of 
the war each nation preferred to settle all difficulties that should 
arise between them in the future by some better method than 
the sword. As thisis the only treaty of the kind between inde- 
pendent nations, we quote the twenty-first article entire. 


“If unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between the 
governments of the two republics, whether with respect to the interpre- 
tation of any stipulation in this treaty or with respect to any other par- 
ticular concerning the political or commercial relations of the two na- 
tions, the said governments, in the name of those nations, do promise to 
each other that they will endeavor in the most sincere and earnest man- 
ner to settle the differences so arising, and to preserve the state of peace 
and friendship in which the two countries are now placing themselves ; 
using for this end mutual representations and pacific negotiation. And if 
by these means they should not be enabled to come to an agreement, a 
resort shall not, on’this account, be had to reprisals, aggression, or hos- 
tility of any kind by the one republic against the other, until the gov- 
ernment of that which deems itself aggrieved shall have maturely con- 
sidered, in the spirit of peace and good neighborship, whether it would 
not be better that such difference should be settled by the arbitration of 
commissioners appointed on each side, or by that of a friendly nation. 
And should such course be proposed by either party, it shall be acceded 
to by the other, unless deemed by it altogether incompatible with the 
nature of the difference or the circumstances of tle case.” * 


The good faith of the parties to this contract was shown in 
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1853, when, there being some disagreement as to the true boun- 
dary-line, a convention was at once entered into, providing that 
commissioners with scientific or other assistants, such as astron- 
omers and surveyors, should determine the true line. The 
difficulty that had occurred under the award of the King of 
the Netherlands was provided for in these words: their award 
shall be “ considered decisive, and an integral part of this treaty, 
without the necessity of ulterior ratification or approval, and 
without room for interpretation of any kind by either of the 
parties contracting.” In this treaty they again bound them- 
selves to submit all questions between them to arbitration. 

Portugal has not always been treated by more powerful na- 
tions as a nation their equal in right, if not in might, should 
be treated. The course pursued towards her by our govern- 
ment can perhaps be justified ; but we have only space to state 
what it was. During the war between Portugal and Artigas, 
the revolutionary chief of the Banda Oriental, Portuguese com- 
merce was much annoyed by vessels sailing under commissions 
issued by that commander, but fitted out in our ports. Fre- 
quent complaints were made by the Portuguese Minister. In 
1820 Portugal proposed that a commission should settle the 
whole question, but our government said that such a proposi- 
tion “ would not be consistent either with the Constitution of 
the United States, or with any practice usual among civilized 
nations,” * and refused compensation, on the ground that all 
legal means had been used to prevent the injuries for which 
indemnity was asked. 

In 1850, when our government was pressing Portugal to pay 
for the destruction of the General Armstrong, the Artigas 
claims were again presented. Arbitration was again asked, 
and refused. Our government may have been right in refusing 
to pay these claims, yet we cannot but think it should have 
been willing to refer them to a commission.t 

The case of the General Armstrong, which was destroyed in 
Fayal, a port belonging to Portugal, by the British, in 1814, 
has hardly yet beeu settled. To permit one belligerent to de- 
stroy a vessel belonging to the other, is a clear breach of neu- 





* Sen. Doc. 1823-24, Vol. IIT. Doc. 77. 
’ t Ex. Doc. 1851-52, Vol. VI. Doc. 53. 
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trality ; and therefore the United States demanded compensa- 
tion fron: Portugal, who refused to pay for what she could not 
have prevented, especially as the General Armstrong was said 
to have begun the firing. 

In this way the matter rested till 1851, when, the claims* 
having been renewed, the Portuguese government proposed to 
refer the question to the King of Sweden. Our Minister, Mr. 
Clay, refused to accede to this proposition. In reply the Portu- 
guese Secretary entreated him to again call the attention of his 
government to the offer, “in order that the adjudication of the 
question may not be made a trial of physical strength between 
a gigantic nation and another that is so friendly and yet so in- 
capable of resisting her.” Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of State, 
wrote to Mr. Clay that the President sanctioned his action in 
refusing to arbitrate, “for reasons too obvious to need enumer- 
ation.” Under such instructions, Mr. Clay again sent in his 
demands, with the intimation that an armed vessel was waiting 
to take him home if they were not complied with. Portugal 
then agreed to pay all claims except that of the owners of the 
General Armstrong, and again begged for arbitration in that 
case, which involved a principle of international law, the appli- 
cation of which did not merely regard Portugal, but all other 
nations. The despatch concluded with an intimation that the. 
United States could have but little reliance on the justice of 
its claim. Upon this refusal Mr. Clay at once demanded his 
passport, which was enclosed to him, with a note, from which 
we quote: “No government can pretend to infallibility in re- 
gard to its opinion; and when a question presents itself be- 
tween two friendly governments involving differences of opin- 
ion as to points of fact and of law, it must be acknowledged 
that a refusal to submit the matter to arbitration, as proposed 
by the weaker party. is calculated to produce the impression 
that there are doubts as to the’ justice of the claims presented 
by the stronger.” 

Soon after Mr. Clay had withdrawn, President Taylor died, 
and Mr. Webster, becoming Secretary of State under President 
Fillmore, decided to accept the offer that had been made by Por- 





* Ex. Doc. 1851-52, Vol. VI. Doc. 53, p. 59. 
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tugal; and it was agreed by a convention that all the cor- 
respondence which had passed between the parties should be 
placed before some friendly sovereign, to whose decision the 
contracting parties bound themselves to submit.* 

The Emperor of France, having been invited, examined the 
whole subject with great care and attention, and with an earnest 
desire to render justice to both parties according to the facts 
and principles involved in the controversy, and decided that 
the claims of the United States had no foundation, ‘* because 
the collision took place in contempt of her Most Faithful Ma- 
jesty’s right of sovereignty, in violation of the neutrality of , 
her territory, and without the local officers or lieutenants hav- 
ing been required in proper time, and enabled to grant aid 
and protection to those having a right to the same.” f 

A question now arose which had arisen in the case of the 
Mexican commissions. Is a government responsible to its citi- 
zens for the claims which it attempts to settle? The owners 
and other claimants in the case of the General Armstrong now 
demanded that the United States should pay them the same 
damages as they sought from Portugal. The argument was 
very strongly urged, and the committees both of the House and 
Senate reported favorably. The demand was finally referred 
to the Court of Claims, where the majority of the court held 
“that each nation must determine for itself in what way it will 
enforce the claims of its citizens, and that its determination 
must of necessity be obligatory upon its own citizens, and es- 
pecially upon such of them as might be more directly interested 
in its immediate action. The court further held, that, if a 
nation undertakes to settle claims by arbitration, it has fully 
discharged its obligations, and is in no way responsible to 
the individual for the loss that may come from an unfavorable 
award. 

Chief Justice Gilchrist dissented. We quote a few sentences 
from his opinion. 


“ Where a case relating to private rights alone is submitted, it nfust 
be done with a due regard to the rights of the citizen. If his rights be 
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disregarded and sacrificed, it is the dictate alike of law, common sense, 
and justice that the government by which his rights have been sacri- 
ficed should make him restitution. I think it cannot be denied that, to 
relieve a government from liability to a citizen on this account, it would 
appear that the case was one proper to be submitted; that he had an 
opportunity of being heard before the arbitrator by arguments and 
proofs; that the award was certain and within the submission; and 
that the arbitrator did not exceed his powers.” 


The government must act as the agent of its citizens, but 
can hardly be held responsible for an adverse award. 

All outstanding claims between our country and Great Brit- 
ain which had originated since the treaty of Ghent were, by a 
convention in 1853, referred to a board of two commissioners. 
We quote from the instructions to the commissioners what was 
intended to prevent difficulties that had arisen under similar 
conventions. 


“ The commissioners shall investigate and decide upon such claims 
in such order and in such manner as they may conjointly think proper, 
but upon such evidence or information only as shall be furnished by 
or in behalf of their respective governments in support of or in answer to 
any claim ; and to hear, if required, one person on each side in behalf 
pe government, as counsel or agent for such government in each 
and every separate claim.” * 


Mr. Joshua Bates, of London, was chosen umpire by agree- 
ment. No case of arbitration has ever been more successful 
than this. Damages were awarded in some thirty claims, 
amounting to about six millions of dollars.¢ Before this com- 
mission came the claims for slaves set free from the brig 
Creole, which had been taken into Nassau by the slaves, who 
had forcibly got command of the vessel. This question h-d 
been the source of a long diplomatic discussion, but was now 
settled in our favor. The claim of the Florida bonds, the 
M‘Leod claim, and many others, which at times had threatened 
war between the parties, were now settled. 

In 1855 some trouble arose in regard to the construction of 
the treaty which we had entered into with Great Britain in 
1850, providing for the common use of a ship-canal across the 
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Isthmus of Darien, and that England should make treaties with 
certain states of South America. The English Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Clarendon, desired to submit the diffi- 
culty to the arbitration of some friendly power, and said that, 
when two governments disagreed about the construction of a 
treaty, the best and most rational mode was to refer the ques- 
tion to a third power.* In 1856 Mr. Dallas, our Minister at 
London, was instructed to negotiate if he could, otherwise to 
make arrangements for an arbitration. The question was 
finally settled without the need of an arbiter, but the opinion 
of the President in regard to the proper person for such a posi- 
tion is worth quoting. 


“ He (the President) would greatly prefer that, in a controversy like 
the present, turning on points of political geography, the matter should 
be referred to some one or more of those eminent men of science who 
do honor to the intellect of Europe and America.” f 


In 1821 some silver in coin and bars was taken by an ad- 
miral of Chili from a citizen of the United States. Our gov- 
ernment demanded that the amount taken should be returned 
with interest, — but no money came. In 1858 representatives 
of the two governments agreed to abide by the decision in the 
matter of the King of the Belgians. They invited him to 
decide, first, whether the claim was just in whole or in part; 
secondly, what sum should be paid for indemnity ; and lastly, 
from what date and at what rate interest should be paid. The 
question was settled by the arbiter, but his award has not yet 
been published. 

In 1859, by a convention, matters in dispute between our 
government and Paraguay were submitted to a commission.f 
An attempt was made by the claimants to get away from the 
award, because, by the: terms of the treaty, the value of the 
claims, and not their justice, was submitted ; but our govern- 
ment did not interfere. 

During the year 1860 commissions were organized to settle 
claims between the United States and New Granada, § and be- 
tween the United States and Costa Rica. 





* Sen. Doc. 1855-56, Vol. X. Doc. 35. t Ibid., Vol. XIV. Doc. 82. 
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President Lincoln, in 1863, proclaimed his treaties with Peru, 
the first submitting claims for the capture of the ships Lizzie 
Thompson and Georgiana to the King of the Belgians, and the 
second referring other claims of the two nations to a commis- 
sion. In 1864 the United States and Great Britain agreed to 
settle their claims in regard to land property in and about 
Puget Sound by the award of a commission. In the same 
year Ecuador and Colombia appointed one of their citizens 
to meet a citizen of the United States, who, with an umpire 
or arbitrator, should undertake “ the mutual adjustment of 
claims.” 

All these late cases of arbitration have been carried on 
guietly, and to a successful conclusion. They show that our 
government does not hesitate to employ this agency, whether 
its claims are against a powerful or a weak nation. The 
last treaties all speak of the arbitrator or umpire, thus indi- 
cating, as has already been maintained, that a commission of 
this kind is an instance of international arbitration. The 
umpire in all these later commissions was appointed by some 
friendly power ; so that a person is obtained who is not partial 
to either of the parties, as an umpire chosen by lot frequently 
is. Another provision gives the arbitrator power to decide 
within a certain time after the power of the commissioners has 
terminated. 

Two commissions are now sitting in Washington. Sir Fred- 
erick Bruce is acting as umpire under the treaty with Colom- 
bia ; and questions that once would have been causes of war 
are now being settled as quietly and equitably as if they were 
ordinary difficulties between individuals. 


We have now gone over most, if not all, of the instances of 
arbitration which have occurred in our own history. This 
chronicle is not only a history of, but will serve as an argu- 
ment for, international arbitration. We need not now show 
that arbitration is a common and practical method of settling 
international disputes, for the record has shown this. In no 
way can we compare arbitration and war as two means of de- 
ciding questions of right, without at once seeing how pref- 
erable is arbitration. 
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Mr. Gallatin, in a despatch to his government, April 18, 1827, 
wrote: “ An umpire, whether a king or a farmer, rarely decides 
on strict principles of law: he has always a bias to try, if pos- 
sible, to split the difference.” Granting that such a bias does 
exist, and that the award is often what the arbitrator thinks to 
be a fair compromise ; still this compromise is more like jus- 
tice than that compromise called a treaty which comes after 
war. If the strength of the parties is equal, and they cease 
from war because they are each convinced of the other’s power, 
no treaty can be ratified by the two nations, unless it splits the 
difference. But nations are not often equally matched, and 
the treaty — the award of the arbiter, war — decides whose mil- 
itary power is greater, but not whose claim is more just. The 
weaker nation feels its weakness in arms, but trusts to the jus- 
tice of its cause; yet history is full of the defeats of justice on 
the battle-field. 

In the theory of international law, all nations are equal. 
How inconsistent is it then that war, which can only decide 
which is stronger, should be expected to decide what is the law ! 
But an award is not as often as it seems to be a compromise. 
Prejudice, selfishness, and national pride are but glasses which 
color or distort the object. An award of an impartial person, 
which to the parties seems a compromise, is often strict justice, 
and shows that each was right and each was wrong. 

Nations sometimey refuse to negotiate, but are willing to 
abide by the decision of a third party. Before the third party 
has been able to give his opinion, they choose to agree in a set- 
tlement. Now, if we credit war with all the advantages which 
come from the treaty negotiated after the war, we ought cer- 
tainly to give credit to peaceful arbitration for the settlement 
of all the differences which, after submission to an arbiter, are 
composed between nations for themselves. If this credit is 
given, we shall then find that arbitration has rarely failed to 
accomplish the desired object. 

The treaty of submission should express exactly what the 
parties intend to submit, how far the award may go, and to 
what extent it will be binding. A commission with an equal 
number of members selected by each party, and an umpire 
appointed by some friendly sovereign, is perhaps the best court 
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to which nations can submit all questions as to the amount of 
compensation, and many minor questions of international law. 

It has been the custom to refer to some friendly sovereign 
all matters of boundary, all interpretations of treaties, and all 
important questions in the law of nations. But though this 
has been the practice, experience has shown that a commis- 
sion composed of private individuals, adapted by education 
and life to the settlement of such questions, would be more 
likely to give a just and satisfactory award. This is the case, 
not because kings and emperors are unjust or ignorant, but 
because it is very difficult, among the comparatively small 
number of independent sovereigns, to find one who is not in 
a position to feel the consequences of his award. The fact 
that a king, deciding a principle of international law, must 
in the future himself be bound by his own decision, is, how- 
ever, a very strong reason for selecting a king as sole arbiter. 
Thqugh he may employ others to assist him in ascertaining the 
law, yet the opinion will finally come as his own. 

No better model of submission can be found, than a treaty 
made by France and England to provide for the settlement of 
the Portendic claims. The French government, in 1834 and 
1835,* carried on war with the Trasa Moors on the coast of 
Portendic, where British merchants were engaged extensively 
in the gum trade.- British vessels were seized while approach- 
ing this coast, when no blockade had been notified, and even 
after the French government had declared that no blockade 
was intended. 

As soon as the war was ended, the British government pre- 
sented the claims of her aggrieved and plundered merchants. 
The whole question was finally submitted to the arbitration of 
the King of Prussia, who was asked to decide whether any 
real injury was unduly inflicted on British subjects, while they 
were pursuing on the coast of Portendic a regular and lawful 
trade; and also whether France was equitably bound to pay 
to such or such class of the said claimants any compensation 
by reason of such injury. It was agreed, in the submission, 
that, whatever should be the decision of the arbiter, it should 





* British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. XXXIV. p. 1036. 
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not be regarded as in any way affecting any of the rights 
which had been maintained, or any of the principles which 
had been asserted, by either government, during the course 
of their discussion. 

The award decided that the blockade was justifiable, but 
that all claims which rested on the want of notice of the block- 
ade were valid. In accordance with the treaty, commissioners 
of liquidation were at once appointed, to whom was added an 
umpire, a Prussian, Baron Roenne,— the same who had acted 
with the commissions of the United States and Mexico. Un- 
der this commission the whole matter was settled. 

Now we do not mean to claim that arbitration can remove, 
or even be used to remove, all the causes of war. Public opin- 
ion and the law justify a blow given in self-defence; but the 
danger must not be passed, but must be imminent and present, 
threatening injury to one’s person or property. So a nation 
must sometimes engage in war to‘ protect itself from some 
attack threatened or already begun. No government would 
ask an arbiter to decide whether or not it had a right to drive 
away an invading army. Such questions need immediate 
action, and force must be repelled by force. Civil wars can- 
not be prevented by arbitration, for neither party considers 
the other as an independent nation. The. United States 
could not have referred to the decision of an arbiter the ques- 
tion of the right of secession. That question was a domes- 
tic one, and did not concern other nations; it was also a 
question involving our very life, and the question of right 
must be answered by showing that the fact was impossible. 
The States in rebellion had already refused to be bound by 
the award of Congress, to whom they had agreed to submit 
all differences; and the army of the Union only fought to 
execute the award. 

The United States could not consent that the King of the 


Netherlands should decide whether or no the Emperor of 


France has a right to establish Maximilian in Mexico, because 
our government have believed, and still believe, that its safety 
depends on the enforcement of the so-called Monroe doctrine. 
This doctrine expresses, not what the rest of the world may 
think in accordance with the principles of international law, 
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but what the United States considers to be necessary to its 
security and prosperity. What threatens Mexico threatens our 
own government; and so war, if it comes, must come in self- 
defence. In all these cases self-defence is the only justification 
for war; and the parties to a war that is begun before an 
attempt has been made to settle the affair by arbitration should 
show why such a course was necessary. 

There are but few questions which arise between nations 
which cannot be settled by some form of arbitration. In 
feudal times many questions which are now settled before the 
courts were settled by personal conflicts. Duelling is not now 
recognized even as an honorable method of settling disputes be- 
tween individuals, but nations still cling to the feudal idea, and 
must fight for their honor. We long ago said: “ Discords among 
nations have their origin in two sources, — opposite interests 
and contested rights. The first may be reconciled by the com- 
mon principles of justice and mutual advantage; but where 
a right or a supposed right is involved in the dispute, it is 
then encumbered with new difficulties, because it touches the 
spring of national honor.” * This very sensitiveness in regard 
to national honor, which we wrote of in 1843, has in two in- 
stances since then prevented nations from settling differences 
by arbitration. 

In 1857 a French vessel, the Charles and George, having 
a representative of the French government on board, sailed 
from France for the purpose of hiring free negroes on the 
coast of Africa to go and labor in provinces of France. Hav- 
ing obtained one hundred and ten negroes “plus ou moins 
librement engagés,” she went into a Portuguese port, where 
she was seized and condemned as good prize; and though 
the agent of the French government was released, the captain 
of the ship was sentenced to labor in the public works, because 
the immigration in which the vessel was engaged was consid- 
ered by the authorities of Mozambique to be really a trade 
in slaves.t| The French captain appealed to the court at Lis- 
bon, where he was carried with the prize. A demand was 





* North American Review, Vol. LVI. p. 452. 
t Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 1858-59, p. 355. 
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made at once by the French government on the government 
of Portugal, that the vessel and captain be given up, and in- 
demnity be paid for the detention. Portugal tried to resist, 
and, invoking the article, already cited, adoped at the Con- 
gress of Paris, desired that the difficulty be submitted to the 
arbitration of a friendly power. France refused, and Count 
Walewski said that the mediation proposed was inadmissible, in 
a question where a point of national honor was involved ; and 
that the French government would never consent to submit 
to any power whatever the question of its practising, or even 
tolerating, the traffic in slaves, for the presence of an agent of 
the French government removed all suspicions of such crimes. 
Portugal was obliged to yield. After the captain and vessel 
were given up, France offered to submit the question of dam- 
ages to arbitration; but Portugal replied, that if the question 
of right, which was the only one which concerned Portugal’s 
honor and dignity, could not be referred to an arbiter, she 
would not accept an award upon a mere pecuniary question. 

Thus Portugal, not because she felt she was wrong, but 
because she knew she was weak, yielded to the demands of 
France, as to any other exigency. France tried to save her 
honor, and lost it; for she showed the spirit of a bully, and 
forgot that Portugal’s honor was also concerned. Portugal 
paid the claims, but in such a way that, even if her officers 
were wrong in the seizure and condemnation, the very yield- 
ing as she did to necessity did her honor. 

Our existing claims on England are too well known to need 
any explanation. Mr. Adams, in 1863, proposed to refer them 
to arbitration. Earl Russell wrote to Mr. Adams, August 30, 
1865 : — 


“In your letter of October 23, 1863, you were pleased to say that the 
government of the United States is ready to agree to any form of 
arbitration. Her Majesty’s government have thus been led to consider 
what question could be put to any sovereign or state to whom this 
very great power should be assigned. It appears to her Majesty’s 
government that there are but two questions by which the claim of 
compensation could be tested. The one is, Have the British gov- 
ernment acted with due diligence, or, in other words, with good faith 
and honesty, in the maintenance of the neutrality they proclaimed ? 
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The other is, Have the law officers of the crown properly uader- 

stood the Foreign Enlistment Act, when they declined, in June, 1862, 

to advise the detention and seizure of the Alabama, and on other 

occasions, when they were asked to detain other ships building or 

fitting in British ports? It appears to her Majesty’s government that 

neither of these questions could be put to a foreign government with 

any regard to the dignity and character of the British crown and the» 
British nation. 

“Her Majesty’s government are the sole guardians of their own 
honor. They cannot admit that they have acted with bad faith in 
maintaining the neutrality they professed. The law officers of the 
crown must be held to be better interpreters of a British statute than 
any foreign government can be presumed to be.” 


For these reasons the offer to arbitrate was declined. 

President Johnson, in his first Message to the present Con- 
gress, says that the United States did not present these claims 
as an impeachment of the good faith of England, but as in- 
volving questions of public law, of which the settlement is 
essential to the peace of nations; and declares his opinion 
that the grounds on which Lord Russell refuses arbitration 
cannot be sustained before the tribunal of nations. 

What is a nation’s honor, that it should fear injury from the 
award of an impartial arbiter? Truth, justice, and honesty to 
other nations and to its own citizens, are its elements. Accuse 
a nation of actions which imply lying, oppression, or deceit, 
and you bring charges against its honor. A nation’s honor is 
the honor of its citizens, not in their private acts, nor yet ex- 
clusively in their public acts, but in all acts, whether public or 
private, which concern other nations. A United States gunboat 
takes a Confederate agent from an English mail steamer, and 
England’s honor demands that he be restored; an English pri- 
vate citizen takes our prisoners from the water, and carries them 
to England’s shore, and our honor is concerned. The moment 
that one nation claims and the other refuses compeusation, 
the honor of each is at stake. If the claim is just, the refusal 
is unjust, and vice versa. 

Are the acts of citizens so free from all reproach that a 
nation must, if called upon, defend them, and refuse to arbitrate 
the question in dispute, because it involves a question of the 
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honor of a citizen, and thus of the nation that defends him? 
Blackstone tells us, that it was within the jurisdiction of the 
court of chivalry to settle points of honor between gentlemen. 
Nations need no such court, for arbitration affords the method 
of settling such questions. 

An award decides that a nation was endeavoring to hold land 


“that did not belong to it; another, that a nation must make 


compensation for the acts of its citizens which it once defended ; 
another, that the claims for a long time demanded, even with 
threats of war, had no foundation. When the arbiter makes 
known his award, the losing party performs the award, or 
withdraws his claim, because his honor compels him to stand 
by the terms of the submission. In maintaining this last point 
of honor, he does all that honor requires. 

When, in 1817, we were endeavoring to persuade Spain to 
submit claims very like those now made against England, the 
great ground on which we urged that they might be referred 
to an arbiter was, that in this way the point of honor involved 
could be saved. 

The folly of refusing to submit a question to arbitration, 
simply because a question of honor is involved, will appear 
from comparing the position of France in 1859 with that of 
England now. Then France would not submit its claims to 
an arbiter, because the officers of Portugal had done wrong; 
now, England, the injuring nation, will not allow our demands 
to be presented before a friendly sovereign because her officers 
have done right. If England’s honor is now concerned, the 
honor of France was in 1859; if the honor of Portugal was 
involved in 1859, that of the United States is now. 

That the people of the United States believe in the justice 
of their claims upon England is certain; and they also believe 
that it is for the nation’s honor to submit them to arbitration. 

The press of England has already shown a more reasonable 
spirit in regard to this question, which must in time act upon 
the government. Earl Clarendon would do well to remember 
and apply the words of a former Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, 
who, writing of the Portendic claims, said: ‘ The amicable 
relations of both countries, which are now endangered, would 
be maintained by such a settlement of the question in dispute 
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between them, whatever might be the decision of the arbiter ; 
and kindly feelings would take the place of that estrangement 
which, most unfortunately for the interest of both, the present 
discussion is but too well calculated to, produce.” 
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THE interest in the life of the Middle Ages which has been 
so widely felt during the last fifty years, the zeal with which the 
study of mediaval art and literature has been pursued, and the 
better knowledge of them which has been acquired during this 
period, have naturally turned the attention of men more than 
ever before to the works of Dante. For in them the medieval 
spirit found its highest and completest expression. From his 
works better than from any others — better, indeed, than from 
all others — may be learned the prevailing characteristics, the 
mental and spiritual conditions, which made the period which his 
life closed one of the most important epochs in the progress of 
civilization. At a time in which faith in some kind of invisible 
realities — in something beyond this world and other than this 
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world, in something to complete and account for this life — was 
powerful as at no other time, not only on thought but as a mo- 
tive of action and a guide to conduct, his faith was deeper, 
more imaginative, and more controlling than that of other men. 
When inquiry had begun to investigate the causes and sequen- 
ces of things with fresh and ardent activity, he pushed out far- 
ther into the unknown world, and caught stronger hold of truth 
than any other questioner, his predecessor or contemporary. 
He was the profoundest and most imaginative of mystics. 
Among students he was the student of most varied learning. 
Among poets he was the poet so supreme that no rival:ap- 
proached him. After a period during which the fancy of the 
world was exalted and its imagination productive as at no 
other modern epoch, he came to surpass all other men in fancy, 
and to set bounds beyond which imagination has never gone. 
When the sensibilities of men were touched by hitherto unfelt or 
unrecognized emotions, and there was a new birth of true and 
tender sentiment in their hearts, Dante put this sentiment into 
forms which set the perfect model for the expression of the 
most refined and the most intense feeling. The passions of 
men in that day swayed them with a force strange to our self- 
conscious and indifferent generation, and Dante, with passion 
deeper and more exalted than that of others, yet céntrolled it 
by the supreme power of will. 

In his varied experience he comprehended all the forms of 
contemporary life: he was soldier, scholar, citizen, ruler, am- 
bassador, exile, dependant. He knew riches and festivities ; 
he knew also poverty and the salt bread of other men’s tables. 
He knew what it was to be courted; he knew also what it was to 
be scorned. Through his large and sensitive nature he sympa- 
thized with the moods of the men he lived with, and was sus- 
ceptible to every breath of emotion which swayed them. He 
was, by, turns, in his inner life, all that other men were. But 
as all other poets in some degree, so Dante in full measure, 
not merely reflected the qualities of his own time, but through 
his works brought those qualities into relations with universal 
humanity. Every poet in proportion to his genius has a rela- 
tion not only to his own age and race, but to all the world. He 
gives to the transient permanence, to the narrow and special 
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breadth and generality; he turns the particular into the univer- 
sal. He sees, and he opens to the sight of others, the truth and 
essence of things. Dante and Shakespeare, perhaps we should 
add Homer and Goethe also, are the only poets who have thus 
won for themselves universal citizenship, — who belong to all 
the nations of the world alike. . 

The Divine Comedy is the most fntensely individual poem 
ever written; but it is in great part through this individualism, 
through its truth to an individual nature and experience, that 
it asserts and proves its claim to the interest of all men. It is 
in this the very opposite to the dramas of Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare, as a man, as himself, is nothing in his plays. Dante is 
the central figure, the very soul, of his Divine Comedy. 

The form and construction of the Divine Comedy perfectly 
correspond with the spirit of the poem. They are its natural 
expression. In all works of art, form is the link between the 
spiritual and the material elements of its composition. The 
perfection of form is the perfection of art. The more perfect 
the form, the more enduring is the work. No poem surpasses 
the Divine Comedy in this respect; none exhibits the artistic 
sense in fuller measure. In its general proportions, in the 
balance and harmony of its parts, in the subordination of its 
detail to the main effect, in freedom of expression within the 
limits of construction, the Divine Comedy stands supreme. 
But in these qualities it shows not only the genius of its 
author, but the influence of a spirit that was prevailing in the 
development of other arts in Italy at this period. 

It is not a mere analogy, there is a real parallel, between the 
construction of the Divine Comedy and that of a building in 
the contemporary style of Florentine architecture ; between the 
expression given to the artistic sense in building, in painting, 
and in sculpture, and the expression here given to it in verse. 
Nor is it a mere coincidence that the noblest Gothic design 
ever accomplished in Italy, the building which stands among 
the few most beautiful in the world, “ the model and mirror of 
perfect architecture,” — the Campanile of Giotto at Florence, 
— was built, not merely in Dante’s day, but by his friend, 
and represents a similar power, a like sense, to that which 
is shown in the stately and beautiful form of the work of the 
divine poet. 
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It was by no mere freak of nature that Dante and Giotto 
were contemporaries. They were the natural results of such 
life as had been flowing in the veins of the world for the two 
centuries preceding their birth. They gathered it all into 
themselves, and beyond them the current slowly ceased to flow. 
And it was by an association, not of chance, but of the highest 
fate, that these two men, each in his own way of unsurpassed 
genius, each an innovator and a prophet, each the master of 
masters, were friends; that they knew, honored, and loved 
each other, so that, while one gave of his own immortality 
to his friend in matchless verse, the other bestowed an equal 
gift upon the poet by a portrait which even yet preserves the 
face of the young Dante, the Dante of the New Life. 

Two virtues which belong to the highest order of mind, and 
distinguish real genius from all that pretends to the name, are 
found in these two men as they are scarcely found in any oth- 
ers,—truthfulness and simplicity. A stern and just respect for 
truth is, indeed, at the foundation of their works,— the source 
of their power and their inspiration. It is the ‘truthfulness 
of Dante’s imagination that gives to his journey through Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise its absolute reality. It is his confi- 
dence in truth that gives his step firmness in the darkest and 
most dreadful passages, and which enables him to preserve his 
self-reliance even in the very Holy of Holies. Such truthful- 
ness cannot exist without a corresponding simplicity. He who 
is possessed by the spirit of truth will not seek for false effects, 
and will make no false pretences. The sense of strength which 
flows from the perception and strong grasp of the truth exhib- 
its itself in quietness and dignity of manner. No poet is less 
rhetorical than Dante. None produces his effects with less ex- 
pense of means; he has the moderation of strength conscious 
of itself. 

The love and respect for truth leads to the study and observ- 
ance of nature. As Giotto put an end to the conventionalisms 
that had usurped the place of reality of representation in 
painting, so Dante utterly discarded those poetic convention- 
alisms which had formed the chief stock in trade of the earlier 
Italian and Provengal poets, and given to their productions a 


-cold constraint and universal mannerism. The words which 
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Mr. Ruskin uses in respect to Giotto apply with equal force to 
Dante: ‘It was simply by being interested in what was going 
on around him, by substituting the gestures of living men for 
conventional attitudes, and portraits of living men for conven- 
tional faces, and incidents of every-day life for conventional cir- 
cumstances, that he became great and the master of the great. 
. . . - [He was] a daring naturalist, in defiance of tradition, 
formalism, and idealism.” 

The subject of the Divine Comedy is man, — subjectum est 
homo. The whole spiritual history of man—the history of 
man in his spiritual relations to this world and to eternity — is 
unfolded in it. It is the allegory of human life and immor- 
tality. For to Dante life had no significance save as it was 
eternal. He longed, with an intensity which only the word 
Dantesque will express, to realize an ideal upon earth. Con- 
tinually baffled in actual experience, disappointed and misun- 
derstood, he concentrated and poured out his longing in his 
poem, and “ wrought his life into an epic which justifies the 
mercy and goodness of the ways of God to man.” 

Dante, indeed, accepted all the dogmatic teaching of the 
Roman Church. He embodied dogma and superstition in his 
poem. He took the material conceptions which the Church 
afforded to her children, and clothed upon them his own spir- 
itual imaginations. He reverently received the husks of a false 
creed, and changed them by the miracle of faith into the pure 
wheat of truth. He gave to mankind the most vigorous reali- 
zation of the Romish hell and heaven, but he used this mate- 
rial groundwork as the foundation of a spiritual structure. The 
first heaven and the first earth passed away, and he saw a new 
heaven and a newearth. His insight pierced through the dark 
veil of human traditions and devices, and his vision sounded the 
clear deeps of the Divine counsel. The poet rises above the 
creed of his time, and his work gives form and expression to 
the immutable truths of the ideal world, to the religious in- 
stincts, longings, and aspirations of mankind. 

Thus the Divine Comedy has a double nature. Unsurpassed. 
in its own kind as a literary composition, as the highest effort 
of the purely poetic genius, it has a deeper interest as a re- 
ligious work. It deals with the dearest concern of every man 
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in a spirit of utmost sincerity and earnestness; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that for five centuries and a half it has ex- 
ercised an influence on thought and character such as no other 
poem has ever exerted. 

The regard in which it has been held has varied greatly from 
age to age, and the measure of this regard is one of the best 
tests of the prevailing temper of any special generation, and 
of the culture of any special period. 

It is a curious and striking fact, that in England, from Chau- 
cer down to this century, the Divine Comedy seems hardly to 
have been known. Milton indeed translates three lines of the 
Inferno for a controversial purpose, in his tract of Reformation 
touching Church Discipline in England,* and refers to a beau- 
tiful passage in the Purgatorio, in his Sonnet to Henry Lawes, 
in which he says, in verse worthy of the association : — 

“ Dante shall give fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he woed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory.” 
The hold that Dante’s thought and language took of him is ob- 
vious in many passages of the Paradise Lost. But Milton is the 
only one of the great poets of his century who shows any real 
acquaintance with the Divine Comedy. 

Happily for us, Chaucer — the truest representative of the 
other side of the medieval genius from that which Dante ex- 
hibits — had felt the power of his great predecessor, and has 
left to us, not merely the expression of his admiration, but 
some passages of translation which have hardly been surpassed. 
He refers to Dante in so many of his works as to give proof 
that he was really a student of his poem. There are refer- 
ences to him, or bits of translation from him, in the Canterbury 
Tales, in the House of Fame, in the Assemble of Foules, in 
the Troilus and Creseide, and in the Legende of Good Women. 
This frequent recurrence of Chaucer to Dante brings the two 





* See Book L, Mitford’s ed. Vol. III. p. 24. 
“ Dante in his 19 Canto of Inferno hath thus, as I will render it you in English 
blank verse : — 


Ah Constantine, of how much ill was cause 
Not thy conversion, but those rich demaines 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee. 


So in his 20 Canto of Paradise he makes the like complaint.” 
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chief poets of the Middle Ages into a personal relation which 
charms the imagination. It throws a cheerful light back upon 
the sombre pages of Dante, it deepens with a solemn serious- 
ness the gay lines of Chaucer. To have had such appreciation 
as Chaucer gave him, makes up to Dante for the neglect of all 
other poets beside. . 

For four hundred years, then, from Chaucer’s death to the 
beginning of this century, is almost a blank in respect to 
the knowledge of Dante in England. That great intellectual 
movement in Europe, which may be termed the romantic 
revival or reaction,—for it was alike a reaction against the 
spirit of Puritanism in morals and of so-called classicism in 
literature, and a revival of naturalism and romanticism in 
art and letters,— began just a hundred years ago with the 
publication of Percy’s Reliques, of which the first edition ap- 
peared in 1765, and speedily displayed itself, not only in a new 
interest in the works of Dante in his own country, but in fresh 
study of them in other lands. The full force of this great 
movement is by no means even yet exhausted; and with its 
progress the zeal in Dantesque studies and the influence of 
Dante upon modern thought have steadily increased. 

The earliest printed translation into German of the Divine 
Comedy was that of Bachenschwanz, which appeared in 1767- 
1769, and is a work of considerable merit. This was followed, 
in 1776, by a poor translation in French prose by Moutonnet de 
Clairfons; and this in its turn, in 1783, by a prose translation 
of the Inferno by the lively, versatile, and accomplished Rivarol, 
whom Burke somewhat oddly styled the Tacitus of the French 
Revolution. The translation, and the notes with which it is 
accompanied, are by no means without excellence. Buffon 
declared that it was “une création perpetuelle.” But Rivarol 
had little sympathy with the essential genius of Dante; and 
though his remarks often display acute and just critical per- 
ception, he sometimes shows a want of appreciation of the 
qualities of Dante’s work as complete as one might expect 
from a countryman of Voltaire.* 





* It is amusing to find Rivarol, in his Preface, complaining that the Inferno is so 
fall of horrible and low images, that “la langue francaise chaste et timorée s’effa- 
rouche & chaque phrase.” And yet just afterwards he says finely: “Quand il est 
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A year before Rivarol published his translation, the first 
translation of the Inferno into English was printed at Lon- 
don. It was in blank verse; and its author, whose name did 
not appear in the title, was Mr. Charles Rogers. This was 
followed, in 1785, by what was called ‘“‘A Translation of the 
Inferno in English Verse,” by the Rev. Henry Boyd; and in 
1802 Mr. Boyd published a translation of the whole Divine 
Comedy. This work was reviewed with praise in the second 
number of the Edinburgh Review, in January, 1803 ; the Re- 
viewer declaring that, “upon the whole, Mr. Boyd has done 
as much for Dante as can well be done in English rhyme.” 
This judgment affords a curious instance of the low state 
of English criticism at the period, for a more unsuccessful 
attempt at translation is hardly to be found. The work is a 
mere fluent paraphrase, undistinguished by a single quality 
characteristic of the original. The essence of the poem has 
evaporated, and nothing is left of its native virtue. A short 
passage will show what the Reviewer considered “doing as 
much for Dante as can well be done.” Among the most beau- 
tiful episodes of the Inferno is that in which Dante describes 
Fortune, ending with the lines, — 

“ Quest’ @ colei, ch’ é tanto posta in croce 
Pur da color che le dovrian dar lode, 
Dandole biasmo a torto e mala voce. 
Ma ella s’é beata, e cid non ode: 

Con I’ altre prime creature lieta 

Volve sua spera, e beata si gode.” 
“This is she who is so crucified, even by those who ought to 
give her praise, giving her blame amiss, and ill repute. But 
she is blessed, and she hears this not: with the other primal 
creatures joyful she turns her sphere and blessed she rejoices.”’ 

It is hard to recognize such verses in Mr. Boyd’s disguise : — 

“The murmurs deep of yonder moody sphere 
In vain aspire to reach her hallowed ear; 
Forever listening to the choral song 
Of those who turn the mighty mundane wheel, 
Not doomed the thrilling shaft of woe to feel, 
And urging still their flaming orbs along.” 





beau, rien ne Jui est comparable. Son vers se tient debout par la seule force du sub- 
~stantif et du verbe, sans le concours d’une seule épithéte.” 
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It is plain that a translation of the Divine Comedy was 
still required in English, and this want the Rev. Mr. Cary 
undertook to supply. This excellent and scholarly gentle- 
man published the first part of his well-known version in 
1806, and eight years afterwards his complete translation of 
the poem. It was a work of far higher merit than that of his 
predecessor, and certain qualities, which are hardly, however, to 
be reckoned among its merits, have secured for it a wide and 
long-continued popularity. Mr. Cary had more culture and 
attainment than originality; and he did not so muzh trans- 
late Dante, which at that time would have required a certain 
native boldness, as Anglicize his poem by giving it a Miltonic 
form and fashion. The strangeness of Dante to the English 
mind was thus smoothed away. His tone and accent were 
made familiar, and he was accepted with that sort of half 
sympathy which is accorded to a foreigner who has taken 
out his papers of naturalization. Mr. Cary’s version is not 
infrequently smooth, harmonious, and accurate; but had the 
original been better known, the translation would hardly 
have held the place it has so long occupied. No one who 
reads Cary alone can well understand or feel the powerful 
charm of Dante’s verse, or the concentrated and regulated 
force of his imagination. The poem, which, in the original, 
makes a stronger impression of reality than any other exist- 
ing work of imagination, and which was, indeed, in the strictest 
sense, the expression of what was to its author the most posi- 
tive reality, seems, in this artificial English style of Mr. Cary, 
to be little better than a work of fancy, unreal, remote, in- 
sincere ; its poetry has become rhetoric. 

Moreover, Mr. Cary, although not without poetic feeling, 
having been bred into the liking of such an artificial man- 
ner in poetry, appears often to have been shocked by the sim- 
plicity of Dante, and to have regarded it as a defect in art. 
The more delicate qualities of Dante’s style escape him, and 
his ear, accustomed to the swell of English blank verse, cap- 
tivated by the /enocinia verborum, fails to find satisfaction in 
the compressed force of Dante’s lines. The version is of the 
kind which Don Quixote so well says “is like viewing a piece 
of Flemish tapestry on the wrong side, where, though the fig- 
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ures are distinguishable, yet there are so many ends and 
threads that the beauty and exactness of the work are ob- 
scured.” One or two brief illustrations will show what sort 
of “ends and threads”? there are in Mr. Cary’s work. We 
open at the eighteenth Canto of the Paradise, where Dante, 
speaking of the change wrought in Beatrice in their ascent 
from the sphere of Mars to that of Jupiter, describes it as 
being “such as is the change in little space of time in a pale 
lady when her countenance disburdens itself of the burden 
of shamefastness.”” This simple phrase is thus improved by 


Mr. Cary :— 
“ Like the change 


In a brief moment on some maiden’s cheek, 
Which, from its fairness, doth discharge the weight 
Of pudency that stained it.” 

So in a previous Canto, (we take the instances as our eyes 
happen to fall on them,) Dante, speaking of his ascent to 
Mars, says (Par. XIV. 88-93): “ With all my heart and 
with that speech which is one in all men, to God I made a 
holocaust such as was befitting for the new grace; and the 
glow of the sacrifice was not yet exhausted in my breast when 
I knew that offering had been accepted and auspicious.” 

Mr. Cary renders this as follows : — 

“ With all the heart, and with that tongue which speaks 
The same in all, an holocaust I made 
To God, befitting the new grace vouchsaf’d, 
And from my bosom had not yet upsteam’d 
The fuming of that incense, when I knew 
The rite accepted.” 

We might cite a great number of instances of this sort from 
Mr. Cary’s pages, but these are enough to illustrate our criti- 
cism. Passages of great excellence are, indeed, to be found in 
his work, and it will always deserve to be held in respect, as 
showing that its author had far juster notions of what a transla- 
tion ought to be than had been prevalent among previous Eng- 
lish translators; so that the Edinburgh Review was not alto- 
gether extravagant in speaking of it “as executed with a fidel- 
ity almost without example,” and Southey in declaring that 
it was “executed with perfect fidelity and admirable skill.” 

Translation after translation has in late years competed with 
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Cary’s for pre-eminence, but none has succeeded in pleasing 
the public taste so well. During the past thirty years, not even 
Homer has found more translators ; not even Homer is so diffi- 
cult to translate. We have not space to discuss the merits of 
these many attempts.* The most interesting among them, and 
the completest in aim and execution, is the translation in the 
measure and rhyme of the original by Mr. Cayley. We shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter of what we conceive to be the 
insuperable difficulties attending this mode of translation ; but 
there are portions of Mr. Cayley’s version the excellence of 
which it might be difficult to surpass. 

Dr. Carlyle’s prose version is of a very different order. It 
“ attempts to combine the virtues of a grammatical interpreta- 





* The following list comprises all the English translations of the whole poem, or 

of either of its three main divisions, with which we are acquainted. 

1782. The Inferno. By Charles Rogers. Blank verse. 

1785. “ ” “ Henry Boyd. Rhyme. 

1802, The Divine Comedy. By Henry Boyd. Rhyme. 

1806. The Inferno. By H. F. Cary. Blank verse. 

1807. “ “ “ Nathaniel Howard. Blank verse. 

1812, “ * “ W. Hume. Blank verse. 

1814. The Divine Comedy. By H. F. Cary. Blank verse. Reprinted in 1818; 
in America in 1822, and frequently afterwards both in England 
and America. 

1833-40. The Divine Comedy. By I. C. Wright. Rhyme. Twice reprinted. 

1843. The Inferno. By John Dayman. Triple rhyme. 


isso, “ John A. Carlyle. Prose. 

1850. “ y “ Patrick Bannerman. 

1851-54. The Divine Comedy. By C. B. Cayley. Triple rhyme. 
1852. - -s “ E. O'Donnell. Prose. 
1854. a) oe s “ F. Pollock. Blank verse. 
1854. The Inferno. By Thomas Brooksbank. Triple rhyme. 
1859. “ ” “ Brace Whyte. Triple rhyme. 

am - * “ J. W. Thomas. Triple rhyme. 

— * »* “ W.P. Wilkie. Verse. 

1862. The Divine Comedy. By Mrs. Ramsay. Triple rhyme. 
1865. “ ” = “ J. Dayman. Triple rhyme. 
1865. The Inferno. By J. Ford. Triple rhyme. 

waa - * “ W. M. Rossetti. Blank verse. 


To these may be added : — 

1836. The Inferno. Cantos I. to X. Odoardo Volpi. Verse. 

oa “ * “ I.toX. T. W. Parsons. Rhyme. 

1965. “ “ “ Lto XVII. T. W. Parsons. Rhyme. 

Byron, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Hayley, Lord Houghton, Mr. Merivale, and Mr. 
Gladstone are among the writers who have translated brief portions of the poem. 
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tion for the Italian student and a literary version for the gen- 
eral reader, and achieves this twofold object, portage, to nearly 
the utmost compatible extent.” 

During the last year all European and American students of 
Dante were moved to take part in the great national festival at 
Florence in honor of the six-hundredth anniversary of the poet’s 
birth. New translations of his Divine Comedy appeared in 
Germany, France, England, and America. In England, Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti and the Rev. Mr. Ford each issued a version 
of the Inferno; while the Rev. Mr. Dayman published a com- 
plete translation of the poem, of the first part of which there 
had been an edition some years since. In America, Dr. Par- 
sons, who had printed, twenty-two years before, a version of ten 
cantos of the Inferno, now issued a revised edition of these 
Cantos, adding to them seven more. If Dante is ever to be 
successfully translated, one might fancy that, among so many 
attempts, the right one might be found. 

But there is no agreement among the translators as to the 
mode in which the work is to be best accomplished. These 
four recent versions offer us three distinct forms of translation. 
Mr. Dayman and Mr. Ford have each attempted to reproduce 
the poem in the triple rhyme of the original ; Dr. Parsons gives 
us a version with alternate rhymes, in the measure of Gray’s 
Elegy ; and Mr. Rossetti aims at unconditional literality in 
phraseology, and at line-for-line rendering, keeping to the 
metre, but not to the rhyme of the original. Here is wide 
choice, and the differences in these versions open the whole 
question of the proper method and aim of a translation. 

An ideal rendering of such a poem as the Divine Comedy 
would of course be one which should render its effect while giv- 
ing its literal meaning in a form as nearly corresponding to 
that of the original as the genius of the language would permit. 
There is no other poem in which measure, rhythm, and rhyme 
contribute so much to the general effect upon the imagination 
as in the Divine Comedy,—none in which the diction and style 
are so intimately connected with the meaning, —none in which 
language is so completely correspondent to the thought. Every 
word is minutely appropriate. ‘ Poetry,” says William Blake, 
‘admits not a letter that is insignificant.” It is this which is at 
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once the allurement and the despair of the translator. It is in 
vain to hope to succeed in transferring such a poem from its 
own language to another, and to preserve in the process all its 
primal qualities and sources of power. The literal translator 
has lost the music and melody which delight him, and the fine, 
absolute relation of sound and sense; while the free trans- 
lator, even if, like Dr. Parsons, himself a poet, is forced not in- 
frequently to change the perfect expression of his author into 
one less direct, simple, and natural. However skilful he may 
be, whatever mastery he may possess over his native tongue, he 
feels the charm of his original vanishing in his verse. He seeks 
to clasp the flying Muse: she leaves but her robe in his hand. 
He tries to reproduce an ineffable, inexpressible beauty: he 
fails in the attempt. Dante himself declares, that, in the . 
highest sense, poetry is not capable of translation. In one of 
the early chapters of the Convito he says: ‘* Let every one be 
aware that nothing harmonized by the bond of poetry can be 
transferred from its own tongue to another without breaking 
all its sweetness and harmony.” * 

And in addition to the difficulty, it might well be said the 
impossibility, of translating any poetry, owing to the indissolu- 
ble union of its spirit and the form which that spirit takes on 
and moulds to its own likeness, there is a special difficulty 
in the case of a poet who, like Dante, writes in an early stage 
of language. For Dante not merely chose a form of verse of 
unexampled beauty and intricacy, and well suited only to his 
own tongue, but the nature of language itself has changed since 
he wrote, so that the same words no longer convey the same 
ideas or produce the same impressions. The change is that 
from an ancient to a modern tongue, or, in truer phrase, from 
a fresh and young language to one worn and aged. It is the 
difference between a coin fresh from the mint, with its device 
clear, sharp, and perfect, and the same coin after years of use 
and currency, its device half obliterated by the rubbing and 
service of years. In our modern tongues the original meaning 
of words has become defaced by wear ; they no longer have the 
sharply defined outline of their early days. Modern language 
has become more abstract ; our words are no longer in living 





* Book L. c. vii. 
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connection with their roots; many of them, which originally 
had a distinct significance, have been reduced to little more 
than conventional signs ; they have become literary characters, 
and have lost their speaking quality. The thirteenth century 
had a new language, the nineteenth century has only old ones. 
Thought has changed with language. What was natural to 
Dante is often unnatural to us. His simplicity is sometimes 
what we should call quaintness; his directness, what would 
seem to us, in a modern, like want of art; his style is of his 
age, and not of ours. 

Mr. Rossetti, losing sight, as it seems to us, of this fact, has 
excused certain singularities and oddities of phrase in ‘his ver- 
sion with the plea “that generally I am odd to the English 
reader for one only reason, that Dante also is odd to the 
Italian reader in the same passage.” No doubt, to the modern 
uncultivated Italian reader, Dante may often be odd; but there 
is no ground for believing that Dante, however startling he may 
have been, was odd to his contemporaries. His poem, if truly 
translated, may be strange to our modern temper of mind, but 
will not be odd to our ears. The very nature of the case cre- 
ates a dilemma. If we translate Dante in the antique style, we 
run into the affectation of archaism ; if we translate him in our 
modern style, we change his characteristic air and manner. 

Many other special difficulties beset the English translator 
of Dante, in the matter of form, even supposing him to over- 
come those attending the choice and use of words. Our lan- 
guage is very poor in rhymes as compared with the Italian, 
and lends itself unwillingly to repeated consonances. It is 
only by straining that it can accomplish a succession of triple 
rhymes, which in Italian, at least in Dante’s Italian, flow con- 
tinuously, without apparent effort or exhaustion. Dante is 
reported to have said, that no word ever compelled him to say 
what he did not will; but the translator wlio tries the triple 
rhyme in English is constantly compelled by his words to 
say what he would not. 

“Tt is almost impossible,” said Dryden in one of his ad- 
mirable critical prefaces, “‘ to translate verbally [that is, word 
for word and rhyme for rhyme] and at the same time to 
translate well. The verbal copier is encumbered with so 
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many difficulties at once, that he can never disentangle him- 
self from all. He is to consider, at the same time, the thought 
of the author, and his words, and to find out the counterpart 
to each iu another language; and besides this, he is to confine 
himself to the compass of numbers and the slavery of rhyme. 
It is like dancing on ropes with fettered legs. A man can 
shun a fall by using caution, but the gracefulness of motion 
is not to be expected; and when we have said the best of 
it, it is but a foolish task, for no sober man would put him- 
self into a danger for the applause of escaping without break- 
ing his neck.” 

The numerous attempts at rendering the Divine Comedy with 
the rhyme of the original are, after all, even the best of them, 
only more or less successful intellectual tours de force. We 
doubt if any English reader would ever read for its poetic 
quality Mr. Dayman’s or Mr. Ford’s laborious and often curi- 
ously ingenious version. Even the best passages in them are 
faint copies of the text. They are like chromolithographs of 
Raphael’s Madonnas ; the colors are the same in name, but not 
in quality or tone. The translator who chooses the triple rhyme 
must curtail, must amplify, must transpose, in every verse. 

The difficulties which await a translator who chooses an- 
other system of rhyme, even though it be one more manage- 
able in English, are hardly less numerous. If he translate 
freely, he runs the risk of giving a modern air and an English 
tenor to the poem; and if he aim at literality, he runs the risk 
of stiffuess, and of using forms of construction averse to the 
poetic style. He either gives us a poem which is not Dan- 
tesque, or a series of verses which are not English. 

In choosing the measure and rhyme which he has used, 
Dr. Parsons chose with the instinct of a genuine poet. He felt, 
with Sir John Denham, that it is not the translator’s “ busi- 
ness alone to translate language into language, but poesy into 
poesy ; and poesy is of so subtle a spirit, that, in pouring 
out of one language into another, it will all evaporate; and 
if a new spirit is not added in the transfusion, there will 
remain nothing but a caput mortuum.”* Dr. Parsons has 
rendered in this sense many passages with great force and 








* Preface to the Second Book of Virgil’s Zneid. 
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beauty, and the whole of his work may be read with pleasure 
as a poetic composition; but he has not succeeded in doing 
the impossible, by giving in English the effect of Dante’s 
Italian poetry. For, in fine, it is impossible to transfuse the 
spirit of Dante into English rhyme. As a work of highest 
literary art, its original form is essential to it, and in another 
language than its own, 
“Ja forma non s’ accorda 

Molte fiate alla intenzion dell’ arte, 

Perch’ a risponder la materia @ sorda.” 

A brief extract from the Divine Comedy, and a comparison 
of it with the various versions before us, will illustrate what 
has now been said. We choose some lines from the Tenth 
Canto of the Inferno, beginning with the address of Farinata to 
Dante. Let the reader notice the simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of the construction of the original, and observe 
what force and dignity these qualities give to the style. It 
is as direct as prose; each verse is vigorous and compact ; 
there are no words to spare, no more required. It is a speci- 
men of the noblest diction. 

“ O Tosco, che per la citta del foco 
Vivo ten vai cosi parlando onesto, 
Piacciati di ristare in questo loco. 
La tua loquela ti fa manifesto 
Di quel nobil patria natio 
Alla qual forse fui troppo molesto. 
Subitamente questo suono uscio 
D’ una dell’ arche: perd m’ accostai, 
Temendo, un poco pili al Duca mio. 
Ed ei mi disse: Volgiti; che fai? 
Vedi la Farinata che s’ 2 dritto: 
Dalla cintola in su tutto il vedrai. 
To avea gia il mio viso nel suo fitto; 
Ed ei s’ ergea col petto e colla fronte, 


Com’ avesse lo Inferno in gran dispitto.” 
Inf. X. vv. 22-36. 


Literally translated this passage reads as follows :— 

“ O Tuscan, who through the city of fire goest alive, speak: 
ing thus decorously, may it please thee to stop in this place. 
Thy speech makes manifest that thou art native of that noble 
country to which perhaps I was too harmful. Suddenly this 
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sound issued from one of the chests, wherefore I pressed, fear- 


ing, a little closer to my guide. 
Behold there Farinata, who has 
From the girdle upwards wholly thou 
I had already fixed my look on his; and he 


thee. What doest thou? 
raised himself upright. 


shalt see him. 


And he said to me: Turn 


rose erect with breast and front, as though he had Hell in 


great despite.” 


Now let us compare the versions of Mr. Dayman and Mr. 


Ford. 


DAYMAN. 


“*Tuscan, who thus, of honest parlance 
true, 
Dost living way make through the 
Place of flame, 
Tarry awhile, an’t like thee: well I 
knew — 
For well the accents of thy voice pro- 
claim — 
Thee native of the goodly land, which 
found 
Perhaps too bitter cause to curse my 
name.’ 
From a sepulchral cave sudden the sound 
Came rushing, that I crept, my blood 


all cold, 
Close sidling to my leader. ‘Turn 
thee round,’ 
He cried, ‘ What dost thon? Turn thee 
and be bold; 


See where Farinata lifts himself upright; 
From the waist upward thou mayest 


all behold.’ 


With eye confronting his, I met his 


sight, 

And he his breast and face with many 
a strain 

Upheaved, as holding Hell in fierce 
despite.y 


Forp. 
“¢Q Tuscan, who alive dost wend thy 
way 
Through the Fire-city thus discours- 
ing fair, 
Be it thy pleasure at this place to 
stay. 


The accent of thy voice bespeaks thee 
clear 
Of that right-noble country native 
sprung, 
To which, it may be, I was too se- 
vere.’ — 
Forth from a vault the sepulchres among 
Came suddenly these words; whereat, 
more nigh 
A little to my Guide I drew and 
clung. 
‘Turn thee about! 
now?’ said he: 
Ris’n, of himself, Lo! Farinata’s shade: 
Him from the waist all upward thou 
shalt see.’ 
Already on his look mine own was 
stayed; 
And he was lifting high his face and 
breast, 
As one, of Hell who little reckoning 
made.” 


what dost thou 


Elaborate as both of these versions are, it is obvious that 


neither of them reproduces the poetry of the original. 


No 


one would select either of them as specimens of noble diction. 
The hard necessity of rhyme has destroyed simplicity of ex- 
pression, and changed the whole effect of the narrative. 

Now let us take Dr. Parsons’s translation of the same 


passage : — 


“*Q Tuscan! thou who com’st with gentle speech, 


Through Hell’s hot city breathing from the earth, 
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Stop in this place one moment I beseech, — 
Thy tongue betrays the country of thy birth. 
Of that illustrious land I know thee sprung, 
Which in my day perchance I too much vexed.’ 
Forth from one vault these sudden accents rung, 
So that I trembling stood, with fear perplexed. 
Then as I closer to my master drew: 
‘Turn back ! what dost thou?’ he exclaimed in haste; 
‘See! Farinata rises to thy view, — 
Now mayst behold him upward from his waist.’ 
Full in his face already I was gazing, 
While his front lowered and his proud bosom swelled, 
As though even there, amid his burial blazing, 
The infernal realm in high disdain he held.” 


This is spirited and powerful poetry; and though far less 
literal than either of the preceding renderings, it does more jus- 
tice to Dante in its freedom than the others in their constraint. 
The Divine Comedy rendered in this manner remains at least 
apoem. But its tone is not that of Dante’s poem; its merits 
are its own. 

Is the Divine Comedy, then, not to be translated at all? If 
its spirit cannot be transfused into English rhyme, can it be 
better brought into unrhymed verse? It is a sad conclusion to 
reach, that all the beauty and sweetness and subtile association 
of rhyme, on which so much of the charm of the original de- 
pends,— that this element of its form with which its spirit is so 
intricately involved,—that this concord of sound and sense, — 
must be forfeited before we can hope to render satisfactorily 
into English what remains of the original after this loss. And 
yet to this conclusion we are forced. The loss is greater in 
any other process. We must be content to retain only so 
much of the original as may be preserved in a translation 
which prefers to cling to the features of most significance, — to 
those which are general, essential, universal, and capable there- 
fore of transference into another tongue,— than to those which 
are special, and belong to the external form more than to its 
interior substance. It is not necessary to go with Dr. Carlyle 
to the extreme of rendering the poem into prose. A translation 
may be made in verse which shall retain more of the character- 
istics of the poem than the noblest prose version can give. 

What poetic form, then, shall the translator choose, and 
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what qualities of the original may he hope to preserve in his 
version? Rhymed verse being excluded, he may choose, with 
Mr. Cary, blank verse fashioned after the manner of Milton or 
of Tennyson. But the very fact that it is after the manner 
of an English poet indicates that it is an unfit vehicle for ren- 
dering a poet so un-English in style as Dante. The object of 
the translator should be to reproduce as much as possible 
the effect of Dante; but this cannot be done if in the struc- 
ture of his verse he remind us of the cadences of our native 
poets. His metre and his diction, his vocabulary and his style, 
must all be Dantesque, to enable him to fulfil this condition. 
A blank verse, based in its rhythm upon the verse of Dante, 
aiming to present all the qualities of this verse except its 
rhyme, would seem to be the proper instrument of the En- 
glish translator. If he possess such feelings and cultivation as 
fit him truly to appreciate the qualities of Dante’s poem, and 
such genius as is required to render them, he will find it pos- 
sible to reproduce in English more of the effect of Dante by 
this than by any other method. A literal, line-for-line trans- 
lation, in the metre of the original, will afford him the means 
of rendering the substantial characteristics of the thought and 
of the language of the poem. No poet suffers more from the 
amplification of a poor translator than Dante; for there is 
none more uniformly concise and choice in his expression. 
His style is exceedingly various in other respects, but his 
words are invariably chosen with distinct purpose. At times 
he is as clear in thought, as straight-forward in expression, as 
simple in his vocabulary, as Homer himself; at other times, 
as involved in meaning, as subtile in expression, and as un- 
usual in vocabulary, as any of the medixval poets. But he 
never, even in his most metaphysical passages, or those most 
imbued with purely individual or medieval sentiment, loses 
control over his words, or selects an expression at hap-hazard, 
or simply to accommodate his verse. The range of his style is 
as wide as that of his imagination and his thought, and his 
vocabulary is always sufficient for his intention. He deals 
with the grotesque or with the sublime with equal ease. He 
lifts himself from the humblest image to the loftiest reality, 
and draws his material with equal power from earth and stars, 
— this world and the other. 
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To render the effects of such a poet even imperfectly, the 
translator himself should be a poet. “No man,” we cite again 
the great authority of Dryden, “is capable of translating 
poetry, who, besides a genius to that art, is not a master both 
of his author’s language and of his own; nor must we under- 
stand the language only of the poet, but his particular turn of 
thoughts and expression, which are the characters that distin- 
guish, and, as it were, individuate him from all other writers. 
When we are come thus far, it is time to look into ourselves, 
to conform our genius to his, to give his thoughts either the 
same turn, if our tongue will bear it, or, if not, to vary but 
the dress, not to alter or destroy the substance.” 

The earliest attempt to render Dante in English verse, line 
for line, and in measure like his own, was made, so far as we 
are aware, by Mr. Longfellow, in some brief but beautiful 
translations from the Purgatorio, published in 1839. Mr. 
Pollock adopted this method, with moderate success, in his 
translation of the whole poem, published in 1856; and Mr. 
Rossetti, in his version of the Inferno, has taken the same 
course. Possessing many of the best qualifications for his 
work, Mr. Rossetti has accomplished his task in a manner 
which, if not wholly satisfactory, is at least deserving of high 
praise. He has preserved the substance, and in good meas- 
ure the spirit, of his original. As a specimen of his work we 
give his translation of the same passage we have quoted from 
the other recent versions. 

“+O Tuscan, who along the city of fire 
Go’st living, speaking thus decorously, 
Be pleased awhile te tarry in this place. 
Thy form of speech doth make thee manifest 


A child unto that noble native-land 
Which I was over-troublous to, perchance.’ 


“Upon a sudden this sound issued there 
From one o’ the cinctures; wherefore I approached, 
In fear, a little nearer to my guide. 
* And he said to me: ‘Turn; what doest thou ? 
See Farinata there, who’s got upright : 
From the waist upwards thou wilt see him all.’ 
“ Already had I fixed mine eyes on his: 
And he was raising him with breast and brow, 
As ’t were that he had hell in great disdain.” 
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This retains far more of the directness and force of the origi- 
nal than are preserved in the versions already cited, and con- 
firms all that we have said in favor of this mode of translation. 
But it also shows defects which are more evident in some other 
portions of Mr. Rossetti’s work, in a certain tendency toward 
the use of expressions more quaint than exact, as, for instance, 
in the use of such a word as “cinctures”’ as a rendering of the 
original arche, and a certain want of rhythmic grace and har- 
mony in the structure of, the verse. 

It would be easy to select passages from Mr. Rossetti’s vol- 
ume free from such faults; but we speak the more freely of 
them, because the merits of his work are conspicuous, and, if 
not completely successful as a rendering of the Inferno, it at 
least indicates the way to success. 

It is not to be expected that even the best possible trans- 
lation should make the Divine Comedy a popular poem, in any 
proper sense, among English readers. Its fundamental con- 
ceptions are too remote from modern thought to be easily 
apprehended, or readily accepted, by those whose intellectual 
life is bounded by the limits of present time. It requires, 
to be justly appreciated, not merely a general literary culture, 
but something of special study. It demands of the student 
more thoughtfulness and more imagination than most men 
possess. The mass of its readers get no farther than to the 
end of the Inferno; and this partial acquaintance with the 
poem gives rise to, and perpetuates, not only a completely in- 
correct and unjust conception of the character of the poet, but 
also a not less completely false notion of the scope and inten- 
tion of the poem. The mere lover of poetry, who cares not to 
study the Divine Comedy as a whole, may yet take pleasure in 
special famous episodes, in the exquisite felicity of its imagery, 
in the truth and tenderness of certain passages of sentiment ; 
but such a reader will know little of the deep and abundant 
sources of spiritual delight and invigoration which the poem 
reveals to him who gives himself to its study with due prepa- 
ration and fit temper of mind. There is nothing of the false 
pretence of dilettanteism, or of purely professional admiration, 
in the feeling which it awakens in such a student. 
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Art. IX.— THE PRESIDENT ON THE STUMP. 


One of the things that always struck us as particularly ad- 
mirable in the public utterances of President Lincoln was a 
certain tone of familiar dignity, which, while it is perhaps the 
most difficult attainment of mere style, is also no doubtful indi- 
cation of personal character. There must be something essen- 
tially noble in an elective ruler who can descend to the level 
of confidential ease without losing respect, something very man- 
ly in one who can break through the etiquette of his conven- 
tional rank and trust himself to the reason and intelligence of 
those who have elected him. No higher compliment was ever 
paid to a nation than the simple confidence, the fireside plain- 
ness, with which Mr. Lincolu always addressed himself to the 
reason of the American people. This was, indeed, a true dem- 
ocrat, who grounded himself on the assumption that a democ- 
racy can think. “Come, let us reason together about this 
matter,” was the tone of all his addresses to the people; and 
accordingly we have never had a chief magistrate who so won 
to himself the love and at the same time the judgment of his 
countrymen. To us, that simple confidence of his in the right- 
mindedness of his fellow-men is very touching, and its success 
is as strong an argument as we have ever seen in favor of the 
theory that men can govern themselves. He never appealed to 
any vulgar sentiment, he never alluded to the humbleness of 
his origin ; it probably never occurred to him, indeed, that 
there was anything higher to start from than manhood ; and he 
put himself on a level with those he addressed, not by going 
down to them, but only by taking it for granted that they had 
brains and would come up to a common ground of reason. In 
an article lately printed in “‘ The Nation,’ Mr. Bayard Taylor 
mentions the striking fact, that in the foulest dens of the Five 
Points he found the portrait of Lincoln. The wretched popu- 
lation that makes its lair there threw all its votes and more 
against him, and yet paid this instinctive tribute to the sweet 
humanity of his nature. Their ignorance sold its vote and took 
its money, but all that was left of manhood in them recognized 
its saint and martyr. 
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Mr. Lincoln was not in the habit of saying, “This is my opin- 
ion, or my theory,” but, “ This is the conclusion to which, in 
my judgment, the time has come, and to which, accordingly, 
the sooner we come the better for us.” His policy was the 
policy of public opinion based on adequate discussion and on a 
timely recognition of the influence of passing events in shaping 
the features of events to come. On the day of his death, this 
simple Western attorney, who according to one party was a 
vulgar joker, and whom the doctrinaires among his own sup- 
porters accused of wanting every element of statesmanship, was 
the most absolute ruler in Christendom, and this solely by the 
hold his good-humored sagacity had laid on the hearts and un- 
derstandings of his countrymen. Nor was this all, for it ap- 
peared that he had drawn the great majority, not only of his 
fellow-citizens, but of mankind also, to his side. So strong and 
so persuasive is honest manliness without a single quality of 
romance or unreal sentiment to help it! A civilian during 
times of the most captivating military achievement, awkward, 
with no skill in the lower technicalities of manners, he left be- 
hind him a fame beyond that of any conqueror, the memory 
of a grace higher than that of outward person, and of a gen- 
tlemanliness deeper than mere breeding. 

One secret of Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable success in captivat- 
ing the popular mind was undoubtedly an unconsciousness of 
self which enabled him, though under the necessity of constant- 
ly using the capital J, to do it without any suggestion of ego- 
ism. There is no single vowel which men’s mouths can pro- 
nounce with such difference of effect. That which one shall 
hide away, as it were, behind the substance of his discourse, or, 
if he bring it to the front, shall use merely to give an agreeable 
accent of individuality to what he says, another shall make an 
offensive challenge to the self-satisfaction of all his hearers, and 
an unwarranted intrusion upon each man’s sense of personal 
importance, irritating every pore of his vanity, like a dry north- 
east wind, to a goose-flesh of opposition and hostility. Mr. 
Lincoln had never studied Quinctilian ; but he had, in the ear- 
nest simplicity and unaffected Americanism of his own charac- 
ter, one art of oratory worth all the rest. He forgot himself so 
entirely in his object as to give his J the sympathetic and per- 
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suasive effect of We with the great body of his countrymen. 
Homely, dispassionate, showing all the rough-edged process of 
his thought as it went along, yet arriving at his conclusions 
with an honest kind of every-day logic, he was so eminently 
our representative man, that, when he spoke, it seemed as if the 
people were listening to their own thinking aloud. The dig- 
nity of his thought owed nothing to any ceremonial garb of 
words, but to the manly movement that came of settled pur- 
pose and an energy of reason that did not know what rhetoric 
meant. There was nothing of Cleon, still less of Strepsiades 
striving to underbid him in demagogism, to be found in the 
public utterances of Mr. Lincoln. He always addressed the 
intelligence of men, never their prejudice, their passion, or 
their ignorance. 

Mr. Johnson is the first of our Presidents who has descended 
to the stump, and spoken to the people as if they were a mob. 
We do not care to waste words in criticising the taste of this 
proceeding, but deem it our duty to comment on some of its 
graver aspects. We shall leave entirely aside whatever was 
personal in the extraordinary diatribe of the 22d of February, 
merely remarking that we believe the majority of Americans 
have too much good sense to be flattered by an allusion to the 
humbleness of their chief magistrate’s origin; the matter of in- 
terest for them being rather to ascertain what he has arrived at 
than where he started from, — we do not mean in station, but 
in character, intelligence, and fitness for the place he occupies. 
We have reason to suspect, indeed, that pride of origin, wheth- 
er high or low, springs from the same principle in human na- 
ture, and that one is but the positive, the other the negative, 
pole of a single weakness. The people do not take it as a com- 
pliment to be told that they have chosen a plebeian to the high- 
est office, for they are not fond of a plebeian tone of mind or 
manners. What they do like, we believe, is to be represented 
by their foremost man, their highest type of courage, sense, 
and patriotism, no matter what his origin. For, after all, no 
one in this country incurs any natal disadvantage except that 
of being born to an ease which robs him of the necessity of ex- 
erting, and so of increasing and maturing, his natural powers. 
It is of very little consequence to know what our President 
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was; of the very highest, to ascertain what he is, and to make 
the best of him. We may say, in passing, that the bearing of 
Congress, under the temptations of the last few weeks, has 
been most encouraging, though we must except from our com- 
mendation the recent speech of Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania. 
There is a pride of patriotism that should make all personal 
pique seem trifling; and Mr. Stevens ought to have remem- 
bered that it was not so much the nakedness of an antagonist 
that he was uncovering as that of his country. 

The dangers of popular oratory are always great, and un- 
happily ours is nearly all of this kind. Even a speaker in 
Congress addresses his real hearers through the post-office 
and the reporters. The merits of the question at issue concern 
him less than what he shall say about it so as not to ruin his 
own chance of re-election, and that of some fourth-cousin to a 
tidewaitership. Few men have any large amount of gathered 
wisdom, still fewer of extemporary, while there are unhappily 
many who have a large stock of accumulated phrases, and hold 
their parts of speech subject to immediate draft. In a country 
where the party newspapers and speakers have done their best 
to make us believe that consistency is of so much more impor- 
tance than statesmanship, and where every public man is more 
or less in the habit of considering what he calls his “ record” 
as the one thing to be saved in the general deluge, a hasty 
speech, if the speaker be in a position to make his words 
things, may, by this binding force which is superstitiously at- 
tributed to the word once uttered, prove to be of public det- 
riment. It would be well for us if we could shake off this 
baleful system of requiring that a man who has once made 
a fool of himself shall always thereafter persevere in being 
one. Unhappily it is something more easy of accomplishment 
than the final perseverance of the saints. Let us learn to be 
more careful in distinguishing between betrayal of principle, 
and breaking loose from a stupid consistency that compels 
its victims to break their heads against the wall instead of 
going a few steps round to the door. To eat our own words | 
would seem to bear some analogy to that diet of east-wind 
which is sometimes attributed to the wild ass, and might there- 
fore be wholesome for the tame variety of that noble and neces- 
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sary animal, which, like the poor, we are sure to have always 
with us. If the words have been foolish, we can conceive 
of no food likely to be more nutritious, and could almost wish 
that we might have public establishments at the common 
charge, like those at which the Spartans ate black broth, 
where we might all sit down together to a meal of this cheap- 
ly beneficial kind. Among other amendments of the Consti- 
tution, since every Senator seems to carry half a dozen in 
his pocket now-a-days, a sort of legislative six-shooter, might 
we not have one to the effect that a public character might 
change his mind as circumstances changed theirs, say, once 
in five years, without forfeiting the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens ? 

We trust that Mr. Johnson may not be so often reminded 
of his late harangue as to be provoked into maintaining it as 
part of his settled policy, and that every opportunity will be 
given him for forgetting it, as we are sure his better sense 
will make him wish to do. For the more we reflect upon 
it, the more it seems to us to contain, either directly or by 
implication, principles of very dangerous consequence to the 
well-being of the Republic. We are by no means disposed 
to forget Mr. Johnson’s loyalty when it was hard to be loyal, 
nor the many evidences he has given of a sincere desire to 
accomplish what seemed to him best for the future of the 
whole country ; but, at the same time, we cannot help think- 
ing that some of his over-frank confidences of late have shown 
alarming misconceptions, both of the position he holds either 
in the public sentiment or by virtue of his office, and of the 
duty thereby devolved upon him. We do not mean to indulge 
ourselves in any nonsensical rhetoric about usurpations like 
those which cost an English king his head, for we consider 
the matter in too serious a light, and no crowded galleries 
invite us to thrill them with Bulwerian commonplace; but 
we have a conviction that the exceptional circumstances of 
the last five years, which gave a necessary predominance to 
the executive part of our government, have left behind them 
a false impression of the prerogative of a President in ordi- 
nary times. The balance-wheel of our system has insensibly 
come to think itself the motive-power, whereas that, to be 
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properly effective, should always be generated by the delib- 
erate public opinion of the country. Already the Democratic 
party, anxious to profit by any chance at resuscitation, — for 
it is extremely inconvenient to be dead so long,— is more 
than hinting that the right of veto was given to the President 
that he might bother and baffle a refractory Congress into con- 
cession, not to his reasons, but his whim. There seemed to 
be a plan at one time of forming a President’s party, with 
no principle but that of general opposition to the policy of 
that great majority which carried him into power. Such a 
scheme might have had some chance of success in the good 
old times when it seemed to the people as if there was noth- 
ing more important at stake than who should be in and who 
out; but it would be sure of failure now that the public mind 
is intelligently made up as to the vital meaning of whatever 
policy we adopt, and the necessity of establishing our institu- 
tions, once for all, on a basis as permanent as human pru- 
dence can make it. 

Congress is sometimes complained of for wasting time in 
discussion, and for not having, after a four months’ session, 
arrived at any definite plan of settlement. There has been, 
perhaps, a little eagerness on the part of honorable members 
to associate their names with the particular nostrum that is to 
build up our national system again. In a country where, un- 
happily, any man may be President, it is natural that a means 
of advertising so efficacious as this should not be neglected. 
But really, we do not see how Congress can be blamed for not 
being ready with a plan definite and precise upon every point of 
possible application, when it is not yet in possession of the facts 
according to whose varying complexion the plan must be good 
or bad. The question with us is much more whether another 
branch of the government, —to which, from its position and its 
opportunity for a wider view, the country naturally looks for in- 
itiative suggestion, and in which a few months ago even decisive 
action would have been pardoned,—whether this did not let 
the lucky moment go by without using it. That moment was 
immediately after Mr. Lincoln’s murder, when the victorious 
nation was ready to apply, and the conquered faction would have 
submitted without a murmur to that bold and comprehensive 
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policy which is the only wise as it is the only safe one for great 
occasions. To let that moment slip was to descend irrecover- 
ably from the vantage-ground where statesmanship is an exact 
science, to the experimental level of tentative politics. We 
cannot often venture to set our own house on fire with civil 
war, in order to heat our iron up to that point of easy forging 
at which it glowed, longing for the hammer of the master-smith, 
less than a year ago. That Occasion is swift, we learned long 
ago from the adage; but this volatility is meant only of mo- 
ments where force of personal character is decisive, where the 
fame or fortune of a single man is at stake. The life of nations 
can afford to take less strict account of time, and in their affairs 
there may always be a hope that the slow old tortoise, Prudence, 
may overtake again the opportunity that seemed flown by so 
irrecoverably. Our people have shown so much of this hard- 
shelled virtue during the last five years, that we look with more 
of confidence than apprehension to the result of our present 
difficulties. Never was the common-sense of a nation more 
often and directly appealed to, never was it readier in coming 
to its conclusion and making it operative in public affairs, than 
during the war whose wounds we are now endeavoring to 
stanch. It is the duty of patriotic men to keep this great 
popular faculty always in view, to satisfy its natural demand 
for clearness and practicality in the measures proposed, and 
not to distract it and render it nugatory by the insubstantial: 
metaphysics of abstract policy. From the splitting of heads to 
the splitting of hairs would seem to be a long journey, and yet 
some are already well on their way to the end of it, who should 
be the leaders of public opinion and not the skirmishing har- 
assers of its march. It would be well if some of our public 
men would consider that Providence has saved their mod- 
esty the trial of an experiment in cosmogony, and that their 
task is the difficult, no doubt, but much simpler and less am- 
bitious one, of bringing back the confused material which lies 
ready to their hand, always with a divinely implanted instinct 
of order in it, to as near an agreement with the providential 
intention as their best wisdom can discern. The aggregate 
opinion of a nation moves slowly. Like those old migrations 
of entire tribes, it is encumbered with much household stuff; a 
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thousand unforeseen things may divert or impede it; a hostile 
check or the temptation of present convenience may lead it to 
settle far short of its original aim; the want of some guiding 
intellect and central will may disperse it; but experience shows 
one constant element of its progress, which those who aspire 
to be its leaders should keep in mind, namely, that the place 
of a wise general should be oftener in the rear or the centre 
than the extreme front. The secret of permanent leadership 
is to know how to be moderate. The rashness of conception 
that makes opportunity, the gallantry that heads the advance, 
may win admiration, may possibly achieve a desultory and 
indecisive exploit ; but it is the slow steadiness of temper, bent 
always on the main design and the general movement, that 
gains by degrees a confidence as unshakable as its own, the 
only basis for permanent power over the minds of men. It 
was the surest proof of Mr. Lincoln’s sagacity and the deliber- 
ate reach of his understanding, that he never thought time 
wasted while he waited for the wagon that brought his supplies. 
The very immovability of his purpose, fixed always on what 
was attainable, laid him open to the shallow criticism of having 
none, —- for a shooting star draws more eyes, and seems for the 
moment to have a more definite aim, than a planet, — but it 
gained him at last such a following as made him irresistible. It 
lays a much lighter tax on the intellect, and proves its resources 
less, to suggest a number of plans, than to devise and carry 
through a single one. 

Mr. Johnson has an undoubted constitutional right to choose 
any, or to reject all, of the schemes of settlement proposed by 
Congress, though the wisdom of his action in any case is a 
perfectly proper subject of discussion among those who put 
him where he is, who are therefore responsible for his power 
of good or evil, and to whom the consequences of his decision 
must come home at last. He has an undoubted personal right 
to propose any scheme of settlement himself, and to advocate 
it with whatever energy of reason or argument he possesses, 
but is liable, in our judgment, to very grave reprehension if 
he appeal to the body of the people against those who are 
more immediately its representatives than himself in any case 
of doubtful expediency, before discussion is exhausted, and 
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where the difference may well seem one of personal pique 
rather than of considerate judgment. This is to degrade us 
from a republic, in whose foreordered periodicity of submission 
to popular judgment democracy has guarded itself against its 
own passions, to a mass meeting, where momentary interest, 
panic, or persuasive sophistry — all of them gregarious influen- 
ces, and all of them contagious— may decide by a shout what 
years of afterthought may find it hard, or even impossible, to 
undo. There have been some things in the deportment of the 
President of late that have suggested to thoughtful men rather 
the peitish foible of wilfulness than the strength of well-trained 
and conscientious will. It is by the objects for whose sake the 
force of volition is called into play that we decide whether it 
is childish or manly, whether we are to call it obstinacy or 
firmness. Our own judgment can draw no favorable augury 
from meetings gathered “to sustain the President,” as it is 
called, especially if we consider the previous character of 
those who are prominent in them, nor from the ill-considered 
gossip about a “ President’s party” ; and they would excite our 
apprehension of evil to come, did we not believe that the experi- 
ence of the last five years had settled into convictions in the mind 
of the people. The practical result to which all benevolent men 
finally come is that it is idle to try to sustain any man who 
has not force of character enough to sustain himself without 
their help, and the only party which has any chance now before 
the people is that of resolute good sense. What is now de- 
manded of Congress is unanimity in the best course that is 
feasible. They should recollect that Wisdom is more likely to 
be wounded in the division of those who should be her friends, 
than either of the parties to the quarrel. Our difficulties are 
by no means so great as timid or interested people would 
represent them to be. We are to decide, it is true, for pos- 
terity ; but the question presented to us is precisely that which 
every man has to decide in making his will, — neither greater 
nor less than that, nor demanding a wisdom above what that 
demands. The power is in our own hands, so long as it is 
prudent for us to keep it there; and we are justified, not in 
doing simply what we will with our own, but what is best to be 
done. The great danger in the present posture of affairs seems 
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to be lest the influence which, in Mr. Lincoln’s case, was inhe- 
rent in the occasion and the man, should have held over in the 
popular mind as if it were entailed upon the office. To our 
minds more is to be apprehended in such a conjuncture from the 
weakness than from the strength of the President’s character. 
There is another topic which we feel obliged to comment 
on, regretting deeply, as we do, that the President has given 
us occasion for it, and believing, as we would fain do, that 
his own better judgment will lead him to abstain from it in 
the future. He has most unfortunately permitted himself 
to assume a sectional ground. Geography is learned to little 
purpose in Tennessee, if it does not teach that the Northeast as 
well as the Southwest is an integral and necessary part of 
the United States. By the very necessity of his high office, 
a President becomes an American, whose concern is with the 
outward boundaries of his country, and not its internal sub- 
divisions. One -great object of the war, we had supposed, 
was to abolish all fallacies of sectional distinction in a patri- 
otism that could embrace something wider than a township, a 
county, or even a State. But Mr. Johnson has chosen to revive 
the paltry party-cries from before that deluge which we hoped 
had washed everything clean, and to talk of treason at both 
ends of the Union, as if there were no difference between men 
who attempted the life of their country, and those who differ 
from him in their judgment of what is best for her future 
safety and greatness. We have heard enough of New Eng- 
land radicalism, as if that part of the country where there is 
the most education and the greatest accumulation of property 
in the hands of the most holders were the most likely to be 
carried away by what are called agrarian theories. All that 
New England and the West demand is that America should be 
American ; that every relic of a barbarism more archaic than 
any institution of the Old World should be absolutely and irre- 
coverably destroyed ; that there should be no longer two peoples 
here, but one, homogeneous and powerful by a sympathy in 
idea. Does Mr. Johnson desire anything more? Does he, alas! 
desire anything less? If so, it may be the worse for his future 
fame, but it will not and cannot hinder the irresistible march 
of that national instinct which forced us into war, brought 
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us out of it victorious, and will not now be cheated of its 
fruits. If we may trust those who have studied the matter, 
it is moderate to say that more than half the entire popu- 
lation of the Free States is of New England descent, much 
nore than half the native population. It is by the votes of 
these men that Mr. Johnson holds his office; it was as the 
exponent of their convictions of duty and policy that he was 
chosen to it. Not a vote did he or could he get in a single 
one of the States in rebellion. If they were the American 
people when they elected him to execute their will, are they 
less the American people now? It seems to us the idlest of 
all possible abstractions now to discuss the question whether 
the rebellious States were ever out of the Union or not, as if 
that settled the right of secession. The victory of superior 
strength settled it, and nothing else. For four years they were 
practically as much out of the Union as Japan ; had they been 
strong enough, they would have continued out of it; and what 
matters it where they were theoretically ? Why, until Queen 
Victoria, every English sovereign assumed the style of King of 
France. The King of Sardinia was, and the King of Italy, we 
suppose, is still titular King of Jerusalem. Did either monarch 
ever exercise sovereignty or levy taxes in those imaginary do- 
minions? What the war accomplished for us was the reduction 
of an insurgent population ; and what it settled was, not the 
right of secession, for that must always depend on will and 
strength, but that every inhabitant of every State was a sub- 
ject as well as a citizen of the United Staes,—in short, that 
the theory of freedom was limited by the equally necessary the- 
ory of authority. We hoped to hear less in future of the pos- 
sible interpretations by which the Constitution may be made 
to mean this or that, and more of what will help the present 
need and conduce to the future strength and greatness of 
the whole country. It was by precisely such constitutional 
quibbles, educating men to believe that they had a right to 
claim whatever they could sophistically démonstrate to their 
own satisfaction, — and self-interest is the most cunning of 
sophists, — that we were interpreted, in spite of ourselves, into 
civil war. It was by just such a misunderstanding of one 
part of the country by another as that to which Mr. Johnson 
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has lent the weight of his name and the authority of his place, 
that rendered a hearty national sympathy, and may render 
a lasting reorganization, impossible. 

If history were still written as it was till within two centu- 
ries, and the author put into the mouth of his speakers such 
words as his conception of the character and the situation made 
probable and fitting, we could conceive an historian writing a 
hundred years hence to imagine some such speech as this for 
Mr. Johnson in an interview with a Southern delegation. 

** Gentlemen, I am glad to meet you once more as friends, I 
wish I might say as fellow-citizens. How soon we may again 
stand in that relation to each other depends wholly upon your- 
selves. You have been pleased to say that my birth and life-long 
associations gave you confidence that I would be friendly to the 
South. In so saying, you do no more than justice to my heart 
and my intentions; but you must allow me to tell you frankly, 
that, if you use the word South in any other than a purely geo- 
graphical sense, the sooner you convince yourselves of its im- 
propriety as addressed to an American President, the better. 
The South as a political entity was Slavery, and went out of ex- 
istence with it. And let me also, as naturally connected with 
this topic, entreat you to disabuse your minds of the fatally mis- 
taken theory that you have been conquered by the North. It is 
the American people who are victors in this conflict, and who 
intend to inflict no worse penalty on you than that of admitting 
you to an entire equality with themselves. They are resolved, 
by God’s grace, to Americanize you, and America means edu- 
cation, equality before the law, and every upward avenue of 
life made as free to one man as another. You urge upon me, 
with great force and variety of argument, the manifold evils of 
the present unsettled state of things, the propriety and advan- 
tage of your being represented in both houses of Congress, the 
injustice of taxation without representation. I admit the im- 
portance of every one of these considerations, but I think you 
are laboring under some misapprehension of the actual state of 
affairs. I know not if any of you have been in America since 
the spring of 1861, or whether (as I rather suspect) you have 
all been busy in Europe endeavoring to — but I beg pardon, I 
did not intend to say anything that should recall old animosi- 
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ties. But intelligence is slow to arrive in any part of the world, 
and intelligence from America painfully so in reaching Europe. 
You do not seem to be aware that something has happened here 
during the last four years, something that has made a very 
painful and lasting impression on the memory of the American 
people, whose voice on this occasion I have the honor to be. 
They feel constrained to demand that you shall enter into bonds 
to keep the peace. They do not, I regret to say, agree with 
you in looking upon what has happened here of late as only a 
more emphatic way of settling a Presidential election, the result 
of which leaves both parties entirely free to try again. They 
seem to take the matter much more seriously. Nor do they, so 
far as I can see, agree with you in your estimate of the impor- 
tance of conserving your several State sovereiguties, as you con- 
tinue to call them, insisting much rather on the conservation of 
America and of American ideas. They say that the only thing 
which can individualize or perpetuate a commonwealth is to 
have a history ; and they ask which of the States lately in Rebel- 
lion, except Virginia and South Carolina, had anything of the 
kind? In spite of my natural sympathies, gentlemen, my reason 
compels me to agree with them. Your strength, such as it was, 
was due less to the fertility of your brains than to that of your 
soil and to the invention of the Yankee Whitney which you 
used and never paid for. You tell me it is hard to put you on 
a level with your negroes. As a believer in the superiority of 
the white race, I cannot admit the necessity of enforcing that 
superiority by law. A Roman emperor once said that gold 
never retained the unpleasant odor of its source, and I must 
say to you that loyalty is sweet to me, whether it throb under 
a black skin or a white. The American people has learned 
of late to set a greater value on the color of ideas than on 
shades of complexion. As to the injustice of taxation without 
representation, that is an idea derived from our English an- 
cestors, and is liable, like all rules, to the exceptions of neces- 
sity. I see no reason why a State may not as well be disfran- 
chised as a borough for an illegal abuse of its privileges; nor 
do I quite feel the parity of the reason which should enable 
you to do that with a loyal black which we may not do with a 
disloyal white. Remember that this government is bound by 
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every obligation, ethical and political, to protect these people 
because they are weak, and to reward them (if the common 
privilege of manhood may be called a reward) because they are 
faithful. We are not fanatics; but a nation that has neither 
faith in itself nor faith toward others must soon crumble to 
pieces by moral dry-rot. If we may conquer you, gentlemen, 
(and you forced the necessity upon us,) we may surely impose 
terms upon you ; for it is an old principle of law that cui liceat 
majus, et licet etiam minus. 

“In your part of the country, gentlemen, that which we 
should naturally appeal to as the friend of order and stability, 
— property, —is blindly against us; prejudice is also against 
us; and we have nothing left to which we can appeal but hu- 
man nature and the common privilege of manhood. You seem 
to have entertained some hope that I would gather about my- 
self a ‘President’s party,’ which should be more friendly to 
you and those animosities which you mistake for interests. 
But you grossly deceive yourselves; I have no sympathy but 
with my whole country, and there is nothing out of whrich 
such a party as you dream of could be constructed, except 
the broken remnant of those who deserted you when for the 
first time you needed their help and not their subserviency, 
and those feathery characters who are drawn hither and 
thither by the chances of office. I need not say to you that I 
am and can be nothing in this matter but the voice of the 
nation’s deliberate resolve. The recent past is too painful, 
the immediate future too momentous, to tolerate any personal 
considerations. You throw yourselves upon our magnanimity, 
and I must be frank with you. My predecessor, Mr. Buchanan, 
taught us the impolicy of weakness and concession. The peo- 
ple are magnanimous, but they understand by magnanimity a 
courageous steadiness in principle. They do not think it possi- 
ble that a large heart should consist with a narrow brain; and 
they would consider it pusillanimous in them to consent to the 
weakness of their country by admitting you to a share in its 
government before you have given evidence of sincere loyalty 
to its principles, or, at least, of wholesome fear of its power. 
They believe, and I heartily agree with them, that a strong 
nation begets strong citizens, and a weak one weak, — that the 
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powers of the private man are invigorated and enlarged by 
his confidence in the power of the body politic; and they see 
no possible means of attaining or securing this needed strength 
but in that homogeneousness of laws and institutions which 
breeds unanimity of ideas and sentiments, no way of arriv- 
ing at that homogeneousness but the straightforward path of 
perfect confidence in freedom. All nations have a right to 
security, ours to greatness; and must have the one as an essen- 
tial preliminary to the other. If your prejudices stand in the 
way, and you are too weak to rid yourselves of them, it will 
be for the American people to consider whether the plain duty 
of conquering them for you will be, after all, so difficult a 
conquest as some they have already achieved. By yourselves 
or us they must be conquered. Gentlemen, in bidding you 
farewell, I ask you to consider whether you have not forgotten 
that, in order to men’s living peacefully together in commu- 
nities, the idea of government must precede that of liberty, 
and that the one is as much the child of necessity as the 
other is a slow concession to civilization and the habit of 
obedience to something more refined than force.” 





Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—1. Chastelard. A Tragedy. By Atarernon Caaries Swin- 
BuURNE. New York: Hurd and Houghton. pp. 178. 

2. Atalanta in Calydon. A Tragedy. By AtGEeRNoN CHARLES 
SwinpurneE. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1866. pp. 113. 


ARE we really, then, to believe the newspapers for once, and to doff 
our critical nightcaps, in which we have comfortably overslept many - 
similar rumors and false alarms, to welcome the advent of a new poet? 
New poets, to our thinking, are not very common, and the soft columns 
of the press often make dangerous concessions, for which the marble ones 
of Horace’s day were too stony-hearted. Indeed, we have some well- 
grounded doubts whether England is precisely the country from which 
we have a right to expect that most precious of gifts just now. There 
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is hardly enough fervor of political life there at present to ripen any- 
thing but the fruits of the literary forcing-house, so fair outwardly and 
so flavorless compared with those which grow in the hardier open air 
of a vigorous popular sentiment. Mere wealth of natural endowment 
is not enough ; there must be also the co-operation of the time, of the 
public genius roused to a consciousness of itself by the necessity of 
asserting or defending the vital principle on which that consciousness 
rests, in order that a poet may rise to the highest level of his vocation. 
The great names of the last generation — Scott, Wordsworth, Byron— 
represent moods of national thought and feeling, and are therefore more 
or less truly British poets; just as Goethe, in whose capacious nature, 
open to every influence of earth and sky, the spiritual fermentation of 
the eighteenth century settled and clarified, is a European one. A scep- 
tic might say, we think, with some justice, that poetry in England was 
passing now, if it have not already passed, into one of those periods 
of mere art without any intense convictions to back it, which lead 
inevitably, and by no long gradation, to the mannered and artificial. 
Browning, by far the richest nature of the time, becomes more difficult, 
draws nearer to the all-for-point fashion of the concettisti, with every 
poem he writes; the dainty trick of Tennyson cloys when caught by a 
whole generation of versifiers, as the style of a great poet never can 
be; and we have a foreboding that Clough, imperfect as he was in 
many respects, and dying before he had subdued his sensitive tempera- 
ment to the sterner requirements of his art, will be thought a hundred 
years hence to have been the truest expression in verse of the moral 
and intellectual tendencies, the doubt and struggle towards settled con- 
victions, of the period in which he lived. To make beautiful concep- 
tions immortal by exquisiteness of phrase, is to be a poet, no doubt ; but 
to be a new poet is to feel and to utter that immanent life of things 
without which the utmost perfection of mere form is at best only wax 
or marble. He who can do both is the great poet. 

Over “Chastelard, a Tragedy,” we need not spend much time. It 
is at best but the school exercise of a young poet learning to write, 
and who reproduces in his copy-book, more or less travestied, the 
copy that has been set for him at the page’s head by the authors he 
most admires. Grace and even force of expression are not wanting, 
but there is the obscurity which springs from want of definite intention; 
the characters are vaguely outlined from memory, not drawn firmly 
from the living and the nude in actual experience of life; the working 
of passion is an a priori abstraction from a scheme in the author's 
mind; and there is no thought, but only a vehement grasping after 
thought. The hand is the hand of Swinburne, but the voice is the 
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voice of Browning. With here and there a pure strain of sentiment, 
a genuine touch of nature, the effect of the whole is unpleasant with 
the faults of the worst school of modern poetry,—the physically intense 
school, as we should be inclined to call it, of which Mrs. Browning’s 
“Aurora Leigh” is the, worst example, whose muse is a fast young 
woman with the lavish ornament and somewhat overpowering perfume 
of the demi-monde, and which pushes expression to the last gasp of sen- 
suous exhaustion. They forget that convulsion is not energy, and that 
words, to hold fire, must first catch it from vehement heat of thought, 
while no artificial fervors of phrase can make the charm work backward 
to kindle the mind of writer or reader. An overmastering passion no 
longer entangles the spiritual being of its victim in the burning toils of a 
retribution foredoomed in its own nature, purifying us with the terror 
and pity of a soul in its extremity, as the great masters were wont to set 
it before us; no, it must be fleshly, corporeal, must “ bite with small 
white teeth” and draw blood, to satisfy the craving of our modern in- 
quisitors, who torture language instead of wooing it to confess the secret 
of its witchcraft. That books written on this theory should be popular, 
is one of the worst signs of the times; that they should be praised by 
the censors of literature shows how seldom criticism goes back to first 
principles, or is even aware of them,— how utterly it has forgotten its 
most earnest function of demolishing the high places where the unclean 
rites of Baal and Ashtaroth usurp on the worship of the one only True 
and Pure. 

“ Atalanta in Calydon” is in every respect better than its forerunner. 
It is a true poem, and seldom breaks from the maidenly reserve which 
should characterize the higher forms of poetry, even in the keenest 
energy of expression. If the blank verse be a little mannered and 
stiff, reminding one of Landor in his attempts to reproduce the antique, 
the lyrical parts are lyrical in the highest sense, graceful, flowing, 
and generally simple in sentiment and phrase. There are some 
touches of nature in the mother’s memories of Althea, so sweetly 
pathetic that they go as right to the heart as they came from it, and 
are neither Greek nor English, but broadly human. And yet, when 
we had read the book through, we felt as if we were leaving a world 
of shadows, inhabited by less substantial things than that nether 
realm of Homer where the very eidolon of Achilles is still real to us 
‘in its longings and regrets. These are not characters, but outlines 
after the Elgin marbles in the thinnest manner of Flaxman. There 
is not so much blood in the whole of them as would warm the little 
finger of one of Shakespeare’s living and breathing conceptions. We 
could not help thinking of those exquisite verses addressed by Schil- 
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ler to Goethe, in which, while he expresses a half-truth so eloquently 
as almost to make it seem a whole one, he touches unconsciously the 
weak point of their common striving after a Grecian instead of a 
purely human ideal. 
“ Doch leicht gezimmert nur ist Thespis Wagen, 

Und er ist gleich dem acheront’schen Kahn ; 

Nur Schatten und Idole kann er tragen, 

Und driingt das rohe Leben sich heran, 

So droht das leichte Fahrzeug umzuschlagen 

Das nur die fliicht’gen ‘Geister fassen kann ; 

Der Schein soll nie die Wirklichkeit erreichen 

Und siegt Natur, so muss die Kunst entweichen.” 


The actors in the drama are unreal and shadowy, the motives which 
actuate them alien to our modern modes of thought and conceptions 
of character. To a Greek, the element of Fate, with which his imagi- 
nation was familiar, while it heightened the terror of the catastrophe, 
would have supplied the place of that impulse in mere human nature 
which our habit of mind demands for its satisfaction. The fulfilment 
of an oracle, the anger of a deity, the arbitrary doom of some blind 
and purposeless power superior to man, the avenging of blood to ap- 
pease an injured ghost, any one of these might make that seem simply 
natural to a contemporary of Sophocles which is intelligible to us only 
by study and reflection. It is not a little curious that Shakespeare 
should have made the last of the motives we have just mentioned, 
and which was conclusive for Orestes, insufficient for Hamlet, who 
so perfectly typifies the introversion and complexity of modern thought 
as compared with ancient, in dealing with the problems of life and 
action. It was not perhaps without intention (for who may venture to 
assume a want of intention in the world’s highest poetic genius at its 
full maturity ?) that Shakespeare brings in his hero fresh from the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, where Luther, who entailed upon us the respon- 
sibility of private judgment, had been Professor. The dramatic motive 
in the “ Electra” and “ Hamlet” is essentially the same, yet what a 
difference between the straightforward bloody-mindedness of Orestes 
and the metaphysical punctiliousness of the Dane! Yet each was 
natural in his several way, and each would have been unintelligible 
to the audience for which the other was intended. That Fate which 
the Greeks made to operate from without, we recognize at work within 
in some vice of character or hereditary predisposition. Hawthorne, the 
most profoundly ideal genius of these latter days, was continually re- 
turning, more or less directly, to this theme; and his “ Marble Faun,” 
whether consciously or not, illustrates that invasion of the esthetic by 
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the moral which has confused art by dividing its allegiance, and 
dethroned the old dynasty without as yet firmly establishing the new 
in an acknowledged legitimacy. 

“ Atalanta in Calydon” shows that poverty of thought and profusion 
of imagery which are at once the defect and the compensation of all 
youthful poetry, even of Shakespeare’s. It seems a paradox to say 
that there can be too much poetry in a poem, and yet this is a fault 
with which all poets begin, and which some never get over. But 
“ Atalanta” is hopefully distinguished, in a rather remarkable way, 
from most early attempts, by a sense of form and proportion, which, if 
seconded by a seasonable ripening of other faculties, as we may fairly 
expect, gives promise of rare achievement hereafter. Mr. Swinburne’s 
power of assimilating style, which is, perhaps, not so auspicious a 
symptom, strikes us as something marvellous. The argument of his 
poem, in its quaint archaism, would not need the change of a word or 
in the order of a period to have been foisted on Sir Thomas Malory 
as his own composition. The choosing a theme which A®schylus 
had handled in one of his lost tragedies is justified by a certain 
ZEschylean flavor in the treatment. The opening, without deserving 
to be called a mere imitation, recalls that of the “ Agamemnon,” and 
the chorus has often an imaginative lift in it, an ethereal charm of 
phrase, of which it is the highest praise to say that it reminds us of 
him who soars over the other Greek tragedians like an eagle. 

But in spite of many merits, we cannot help asking ourselves, as 
we close the book, whether “ Atalanta” can be called a success, and 
if so, whether it be a success in the right direction. The poem re- 
opens a question which in some sort touches the very life of modern 
literature. We do not mean to renew the old quarrel of Fontenelle’s 
day as to the comparative merits of ancients and moderns. That is an 
affair of taste, which does not admit of any authoritative settlement. 
Our concern is about a principle which certainly demands a fuller 
discussion,,and which is important enough to deserve it. Do we show 
our appreciation of the Greeks most wisely in attempting the mechan- 
ical reproduction of their forms, or by endeavoring to comprehend the 
thoughtful spirit of full-grown manhood in which they wrought, to 
kindle ourselves by the emulation of it, and to bring it to bear with 
all its plastic force upon our wholly new conditions of life and thought? 
It seems to us that the question is answered by the fact, patent in the 
history of all the fine arts, that every attempt at reproducing a bygone 
excellence by external imitation of it, or even by applying the rules 
which analytic criticism has formulated from the study of it, has result- 
ed in producing the artificial, and not the artistic. That most subtile 
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of all essences in physical organization, which eludes chemist, anato- 
mist, and microscopist, the life, is in wsthetics not less shy of the 
critic, and will not come forth in obedience to his most learned spells, 
for the very good reason that it cannot, because in all works of art it 
is the joint product of the artist and of the time. Faust may believe 
he is gazing on “the face that launched a thousand ships,” but Mephis- 
topheles knows very well that it is only shadows that he has the 
skill to conjure. He is not merely the spirit that ever denies, but 
the spirit also of discontent with the present, that material in which 
every man shall work who will achieve realities and not their hollow 
semblance. The true anachronism, in our opinion, is not in Shake- 
speare’s making Ulysses talk as Lord Bacon might, but in attempting 
to make him speak in a dialect of thought utterly dead to ali present 
comprehension. Ulysses was the type of long-headedness; and the 
statecraft of an Ithacan cateran would have seemed as childish to 
the age of Elizabeth and Burleigh as it was naturally sufficing to the 
first hearers of Homer. Ulysses, living in Florence during the fif- 
teenth century, might have been Macchiavelli; in France, during Ms 
seventeenth, Cardinal Richelieu; in America, during the nineteenth, 
Abraham Lincoln, but not Ulysses. Truth to nature can be reached 
ideally, never historically ; it must be a study from the life, and not 
from the scholiasts. Theocritus lets us into the secret of his good 
poetry, when he makes Daphnis tell us that he preferred his rock with 
a view of the Siculian Sea to the kingdom of Pelops. 

It is one of the marvels of the human mind, this sorcery which the 
fiend of technical imitation weaves about his victims, giving a phantas- 
mal Helen to their arms, and making an image of the brain seer sub- 
stance. Men still pain themselves to’write Latin verses, matching 
their wooden bits of phrase together as children do dissected maps, and 
measuring the value of what they have done, not by any standard of 
intrinsic merit, but by the difficulty of doing it. Petrarch expected to 
de known to posterity by his Africa. Gray hoped to make a Latin 
poem his monument. Goethe, who was classic in the only way it is 
now possible to be classic, in his “ Hermann and Dorothea,” and at least 
Propertian in his “Roman Idyls,” wasted his time and thwarted his 
creative energy on the mechanical mock-antique of an unreadable 
“ Achilleis.” Landor prized his waxen “ Gebirus Rex” above all the 
natural fruits of his mind; and we have no doubt that, if some philoso- 
pher should succeed in accomplishing Paracelsus’s problem of an arti- 
ficial homunculus, he would dote on this misbegotten babe of his sci- 
ence, and think him the only genius of the family. We cannot over- 
estimate the value of some of the ancient classics, but a certain amount 
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of superstition about Greek and Latin has come down to us from the 
revival of learning, and seems to hold in mortmain the intellects of 
whoever has, at some time, got a smattering of them. Men quote a 
platitude in either of those tongues with a relish of conviction as droll 
to the uninitiated as the knighthood of free-masonry. Horace Wal- 
pole’s nephew, the Earl of Orford, when he was in his cups, used to 
have Statius read aloud to him every night for two hours by a tipsy 
tradesman, whose hiccupings threw in here and there a kind of cx- 
sural pause, and found some strange mystery of sweetness in the dis- 
quantitied syllables. So powerful is this hallucination that we can 
conceive of festina lente as the favorite maxim of a Mississippi steam- 
boat captain, and dpiorov pév dep cited as conclusive by a gentleman 
for whom the bottle before him reversed the wonder of the stereoscope, 
and substituted the Gascon v for the 6 in binocular. 

Something of this singular superstition has infected the minds of , 
those who confound the laws of conventional limitation which gov- 
erned the practice of Greek authors in dramatic composition — laws 
a@&pted to the habits and traditions and preconceptions of their audi- 
ence — with that sense of ideal form which made the Greeks masters in 
art to all succeeding generations. Aristophanes is beyond question the 
highest type of pure comedy, etherealizing his humor by the infusion, 
or intensifying it by the contrast of poetry, and deodorizing the person- 
ality of his sarcasm by a sprinkle from the clearest springs of fancy. 
His satire, aimed as it was at typical characteristics, is as fresh as ever ; 
but we doubt whether an Aristophanic drama, retaining its exact form, 
but adapted to present events and personages, would keep the stage as 
it is kept by “ The Rivals,” for example, immeasurably inferior as that 
is in every element of genius except the prime one of liveliness. 
Something similar in purpose to the parabasis was essayed in one, at 
least, of the comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, and in our time by 
Tieck ; but it took, of necessity, a different form of expression, and 
does not seem to have been successful. Indeed, the fact that what is’ 
called the legitimate drama of modern times in England, Spain, and 
France has been strictly a growth and not a manufacture, that in each 
country it took a different form, and that, in all, the period of its culmi- 
nating and beginning to decline might be measured by a generation, 
seems to point us toward some natural and inevitable law of human 
nature, and to show that, while the principles of art are immutable, 
their application must accommodate itself to the material supplied them 
by the time and by the national character and traditions. The Span- 
ish tragedy inclines more toward the lyrical, the French toward the epi- 
cal, the English toward the historical, in the representation of real life ; 
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the Spanish and English agree in the Teutonic peculiarity of admitting 
the humorous offset of the clown, though in the one case be parodies 
the leading motive of the drama, and represents the self-consciousness 
of the dramatist, while in the other he heightens the tragic effect by 
contrast, (as in the grave-digging scene of Hamlet,) and suggests that 
stolid but wholesome indifference of the general life— of what, for want 
of a better term, we call Nature —to the sin and suffering, the weak- 
ness and misfortunes of the individual man. All these nations had 
the same ancient examples before them, had the same reverence for 
antiquity, yet they involuntarily deviated, more or less happily, into 
originality, success, and the freedom of a living creativeness. The 
higher kinds of literature, the only kinds that live on because they had 
life at the start, are not, then, it should seem, the fabric of scholarship, 
of criticism, diligently studying and as diligently copying the best 
models, but are much rather born of some genetic principle in the char- 
acter of the people and the age which produce them. One drop of 
ruddy human blood puts more life into the veins of a poem, than all 
the delusive aurum potabile that can be distilled out of the choicest 
library. 

The opera is the closest approach we have to the ancient drama in 
the essentials of structure and presentation ; and could we have a libretto 
founded on a national legend and written by one man of genius to be 
filled out and accompanied by the music of another, we might hope for 
something of the same effect upon the stage. But themes of universal 
familiarity and interest are rare, — Don Giovanni and Faust, perhaps, 
most nearly, though not entirely, fulfilling the required conditions, —and 
men of genius rarer. The oratorio seeks to evade the difficulty by 
choosing Scriptural subjects, and it may certainly be questioned whether 
the day of popular mythology, in the sense in which it subserves the 
purposes of epic or dramatic poetry, be not gone by forever. Longfel- 
low is driven to take refuge among the red men, and Tennyson in the 
Cambro-Breton cyclus of Arthur; but it is impossible that such themes 
should come so intimately home to us as the semi-fabulous stories of 
their own ancestors did to the Greeks. The most successful attempt at 
reproducing the Greek tragedy, both in theme and treatment, is the 
“Samson Agonistes,” as it is also the most masterly piece of English 
versification. Goethe admits that it alone, among modern. works, has 
caught life from the breath of the antique spirit. But he failed to see, 
or at least to give, the reason of it; probably failed to see it, or he 
would never have attempted the “Iphigenia.” Milton not only subject- 
ed himself to the structural requirements of the Attic tragedy, but with 
a true poetic instinct availed himself of the striking advantage it had in 
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the choice of a subject. No popular tradition lay near enough to him 
for his purpose ; none united in itself the essential requisites of human 
interest and universal belief. He accordingly chose a Jewish mythus, 
very near to his own heart as a blind prisoner, betrayed by his wife, 
among the Philistines of the Restoration, and familiar to the earliest as- 
sociations of his hearers. This subject, and this alone, met all the de- 
mands both of living poetic production and of antique form, — the action 
grandly simple, the personages few, the protagonist at once a victim of 
divine judgment and an executor of divine retribution, an intense person- 
al sympathy in the poet himself, and no strangeness to the habitual pre- 
possessions of those he addressed to be overcome before he could touch 
their hearts or be sure of aid from their imaginations. To compose 
such a drama on such a theme was to de Greek, and not to counterfeit 
it; for Samson was to Milton traditionally just what Herakles was to 
Sophocles, and personally far more. The “Agonistes” is still fresh 
and strong as morning, but where are “ Caractacus” and “ Elfrida” ? 
Nay, where is the far better work of a far abler man,— where is “ Me- 
rope”? Ifthe frame of mind which performs a deliberate experiment 
were the same as that which produces poetry vitalized through and 
through by the conspiring ardors of every nobler passion and power of 
the soul, then “ Merope ” might have had some little space of life. But 
without color, without harmonious rhythm of movement, with less 
passion than survived in an average Grecian ghost, and all this from 
the very theory of her creation, she has gone back, a shadow, to join 
her shadowy Italian and French namesakes in that limbo of things 
that would be and cannot be. Mr. Arnold but retraces, in his Preface 
to “ Merope,” the arguments of Mason in the letters prefixed to his 
classical experiments. What finds defenders, but not readers, may be 
correct, classic, right in principle, but it is not poetry of that absolute 
kind which may and does help men, but needs no hélp of theirs; and 
such surely we have a right to demand in tragedy, if nowhere else. 
We should not speak so unreservedly if we did not set a high value 
on Mr. Arnold and his poetic gift. But “Merope” has that one fault 
against which the very gods, we are told, strive in vain. It is dall, 
and the seed of this dulness lay in the system on which it was written. 

Pseudo-classicism takes two forms. Sometimes, as Mr. Landor has 
done, it attempts truth of detail to ancient scenery and manners, which 
may be attained either by hard reading and good memory, or at a 
cheaper rate from such authors as Becker. The “Moretum,” once 
attributed to Virgil, and the idyl of Theocritus lately chosen as a text 
by Mr. Arnold, are interesting, because they describe real things; but 
the mock-antique, if not true, is nothing, and how true such poems are 
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likely to be we can judge by “ Punch’s” success at Yankeeisms, by all 
England’s accurate appreciation of the manners and minds of a con- 
temporary people one with herself in language, laws, religion, and 
literature. The eye is the only note-book of the true poet; but a 
patchwork of second-hand memories is a laborious futility, hard to 
write and harder to read, with about as much nature in it as a dialogue 
of the Deipnosophists. Alexander’s bushel of peas was a criticism 
worthy of Aristotle’s pupil. We should reward such writing with the 
gift of a classical dictionary. In this idyllic kind of poetry also we have 
a classic, because Goldsmith went to nature for his “ Deserted Village,” 
and borrowed of tradition nothing but the poetic diction in which he 
described it. This is the only method by which a poet may surely reckon 
on ever becoming an ancient himself. When we heard it said once that 
a certain poem might have been written by Simonides, we could not help 
thinking that, if it were so, then it was precisely what Simonides could 
never have written, since he looked at the world through his own eyes, 
not through those of Linus or Hesiod, and thought his own thoughts, not 
theirs, or we should never have had him to imitate. 

Objections of the same nature, but even stronger, lie against a ser- 
vile copying of the form and style of the Greek tragic drama, and yet 
more against the selection of a Greek theme. As we said before, the 
life we lead, and the views we take of it, are more complex than those 
of men who lived five centuries before Christ. They may be better or 
worse, but, at. any rate, they are different, and irremediably so. The 
idea and the form in which it naturally embodies itself, mutually sus- 
taining and invigorating each other, cannot be divided without endan- 
gering the lives of both. For in all real poetry the form is not a gar- 
ment, but a body. Our very passion has become metaphysical, and 
speculates upon itself. Their simple and downright way of thinking 
loses all its savor when we assume it to ourselves by an effort of thought. 
Human nature, it is true, remains always the same, but the displays of 
it change ; the habits which are a second nature modify it inwardly as 
well as outwardly, and what moves it to passionate action in one age 
may leave it indifferent in the next. Between us and the Greeks lies 
the grave of their paganism, making our minds and theirs irreconcil- 
able. Christianity as steadily intensifies the self-consciousness of man 
as the religion of the Greeks must have turned their thoughts away 
from themselves to the events of this life and the phenomena of nature. 
We cannot even conceive of their conception of Phoibos with any plau- 
sible assurance of coming near the truth. To take lesser matters, since 
the invention of printing and the cheapening of books have made the 
thought of all ages and nations the common property of educated men, 
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we cannot so dis-saturate our minds of it as to be keenly thrilled in the 
modern imitation with those commonplaces of proverbial lore in which 
the chorus and secondary characters are apt to indulge, though in the 
original they may interest us as being natural and characteristic. In 
the German-silver of the modern we get something of this kind, which 
does not please us the more by being cut up into single lines that recall 
the outward semblance of some pages in Sophocles. We find it cheaper 
to make a specimen than to borrow one. 

Cuorvs. Foolish who bites off nose, his face to spite. 

Outs. Who fears his fate, him Fate shall one day spurn. 

Cuorus. The gods themselves are pliable to Fate. 

Ours. The strong self-ruler dreads no other sway. 

Cxorvs. Sometimes the shortest way goes most about. 

Ovutis. Why fetch a compass, having stars within ? 

Cuorvs. A shepherd once, I know that stars may set. 

Ovtis. That thou led’st sheep fits not for leading men. 

Cuorvs. To sleep-sealed eyes the wolf-dog barks in vain. 


We protest that we have read something very like this, we will not 
say where, and we might call it the battledoor and shuttlecock style of 
dialogue, except that the players do not seem to have any manifest re- 
lation to each other, but each is intent on keeping his own bit of feath- 
ered cork continually in the air. 

The first sincerely popular yearning toward antiquity, the first germ 
of Schiller’s “Gétter Griechenland’s” is to be found in the old poem of 
Tanhiuser, very nearly coincident with the beginnings of the Reforma- 
tion. And if we might allegorize it, we should say that it typified 
precisely that longing after Venus, under her other name of Charis, 
which represents the relation in which modern should stand to ancient 
art. It is the grace of the Greeks, their sense of proportion, their 
distaste for the exaggerated, their exquisite propriety of phrase, which 
steadies imagination without cramping it,— it is these’that we should en- 
deavor to assimilate without the loss of our own individuality. We 
should quicken our sense of form by intelligent sympathy with theirs, 
and not stiffen it into formalism by a servile surrender of what is genuine 
in us to what was genuine in them. “A pure form,” says Schiller, “helps 
in and sustains, an impure one hinders and tears.” But we should 
remember that the spirit of the age must enter as a modifying principle, 
not only into ideas, but into the best manner of their expression. The 
old bottles will not always serve for the new wine. A principle of 
life is the first requirement of all art, and it can only be communicated 
by the touch of the time and a simple faith in it; all else is circum- 
stantial and secondary. The Greek tragedy passed through the three 
natural stages of poetry, — the imaginative in Auschylus, the thouglit- 
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fully artistic in Sophocles, the sentimental in Euripides, —and then died. 
If people could only learn the general applicability to periods and 
schools of what young Mozart says of Gellert, that “he had written no 
poetry since his death”! No effort to raise a defunct past has ever led 
to anything but just enough galvanic twitching of the limbs to remind 
us unpleasantly of life. The romantic movement of the school of Ger- 
man poets which succeeded Goethe and Schiller ended in extravagant 
unreality, and Goethe himself, with his unerring common sense, has 
given us, in the second part of Faust, the result of his own and 
Schiller’s common striving after a Grecian ideal. Euphorion, the 
child of Faust and Helen, falls dead at their feet; and Helen herself 
soon follows him to the shades, leaving only her mantle in the hands of 
her lover. This, he is told, shall lift him above the earth. We fancy 
we can interpret the symbol. Whether we can or not, it is certainly 
suggestive of*thought that the only immortal production of the greatest 
of recent poets was conceived and carried out in that Gothic spirit and 
form from which he was all his life struggling to break loose. 





2.— Poems by Ropert BucHanan. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1866. 
12mo. pp. 311. 


Tue invasion of ancient Hellas from the East by force of arms seems 
to have been no less distinctly a failure, than the modern attack from the 
West by force of imagination. Her new strategy is a masterly inactiv- 
ity; strangers may come to her shores and she makes no resistance ; 
they may climb her hills, may listen to her brooks, may peer into her 
caves, but the Gods and Muses are not there, and no invader can find 
the living source of the old poetry. When men worshipped, the Gods 
fought side by side with them in native strength and thunder; but they 
scoff at those who ransack their temples and kneel at their shrines for 
spoils, and remain veiled. 

We doubt if it be possible for a modern to treat classical literary sub- 
jects in the classical manner; for it is not by the power of imitation, but 
of total change in mind and heart, that such a triumph of genius can be 
attained. For how shall a gentleman of the last half of the nineteenth 
century, who moves by steam, learns by gas, writes by telegraph, fights 
with gunpowder, reads print, sails by the needle, knows of political econ- 
omy, electricity, and comparative philology, teaches his children that the 
sun does not rise in the east, that the moon is a mirror, and that the 
whole universe is an illusion, conceive of the world without these things ? 
To reproduce the first Olympiad he must have a mind capable of believ- 
ing the earth supported by a tortoise, of peopling the trees, rivers, and 
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winds with gods and demigods, and a heart so formed that it can wor- 
ship beings combining divine power with the meanest and most brutal 
passions, for it is to worshippers, not sceptical philosophers, that the 
Muses sing. : 

If Mr. Buchanan has not done this, he has done the next best thing, 
and, feeling the impossibility, has abandoned the attempt. A Scotch 
Eumolpus, in the clutches of the Siren, he says, 

“Where am I, where ? 
Where is my country, and that vision olden ?” 
and with better fortune than Eumolpus, has the luck to be able to 
bid the Siren firmly, though politely, farewell, and return to the land 
of his birth. Not but that he has brought back some very pretty 
poetry, but it is not Grecian poetry. 

Indeed, now that Mr. Buchanan has got back to Scotland, he must 
himself wonder how he could ever have been such a gad-about; for 
he belongs peculiarly to Britain, and the Britain too of our day. In 
his poetry may be continually traced the effect upon English litera- 
ture of his predecessors and contemporaries. He has studied the ex- 
pression of simplicity under Wordsworth, of force under Browning, 
of sentiment under Tennyson, while he shows the delicate dramatic 
power in the portraiture of character which an age of analytic novel- 
writing has produced. We do not speak of him as a copyist,—he apes 
no one; but he is limited as yet by those bounds of time and space 
which original and greatest genius does not know; and the die of 
his age has left its impress on him,—a die making him current for 
the time. His poems are not the pure nuggets of gold as they come 
from the mine, but after they have passed through the mint, and be- 
come national by having a little home-made alloy put in them. 

Mr. Buchanan has imagination and humor, a great deal of very 
pretty fancy, and has shown in one or two poems —as, for example, 
“ Hugh Sutherland’s Pansies” — an excellent perception of form. He 
has genuine faith, tenderness, and manliness, and shows self-command 
in his choice of dramatic rather than lyrical forms. The great genius 
which can use to the highest purpose all these qualities he has not yet 
shown; but let those who doubt whether he may show it at least give 
him the benefit of their doubt. 





8 — The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded in Principles of Universal Ob- 
ligation. By Horace Busunett. New York: Scribner. 1866 


Ir any of our readers would know exactly what is meant by the 
infatuation, sometimes charged upon men, of “putting new wine into 
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old bottles,” let him betake himself to Dr. Bushnell’s latest work, and 
he will no longer confess to a shadow of doubt upon the practice. 

Dr. Bushnell has persuaded himself that the difficulty which so many 
men .experience in crediting the dogma of Christ’s vicarious sacrifice is 
owing to the vicious habit theologians have of representing that sacri- 
fice as a fact of history quite exceptional in its nature; whereas, in 
truth, all love is vicarious in its own indefeasible right, and we have 
only to scrutinize our own hearts to discover that we ourselves — like 
the bourgeois gentilhomme who was surprised to find that he had been 
talking prose all his life without knowing it —are also, in our degree, 
vicarious lovers, and entitled to the dignity of that repute. Only, in 
that case, we must consent to let Dr. Bushnell manipulate the word 
“ vicarious ” to the extent of making it surrender its immemorial signi- 
fication of “substitutionary,” and agree to convey henceforth the milder 
idea of “identification.” The good Doctor is at infinite pains to coerce 
and cajole his reluctant patient into making a wide mouth of it, and 
swallowing his plausible pill; but, judging from our own experience, 
we should say without much result, for the Doctor’s medicine, even 
by his own showing, is the fruit of so very perfunctory a diagnosis 
on his part, that almost any patient of ordinary sane instincts will 
infallibly distrust his prognosis. 

Dr. Bushnell has the extreme bad taste, — if we may use so mild a 
term, — in the initial chapter of his book, to interpose a caveat against 
adverse criticism, by ruling that, if any one see fit to dissent from “the 
profoundly earnest view of sacrifice” he advocates, the dissenter must 
be held to be practically unacquainted with Divine knowledge. He 
may fancy he knows a good deal, but the probability is that as to 
any living or heartfelt knowledge of the Divine ways he is densely 
ignorant. We do not remember a more naive and diverting exhibition 
of the odium theologicum, coming forth as it does at the very inception 
’ of the enterprise, and before a word of dissent has been hazarded ; and 
the reader who turns to pages 53-55 of the work will enjoy a fresh 
illustration of the invincible shabbiness of our dear old human nature, 
even under its most professedly regenerate disguises. We, for our part, 
protest tn limine against these consecrated airs and grimaces, as un- 
worthy “tricks of the trade”; and there is far too much throughout 
Dr. Bushnell’s book of a factitious or calculated solemnity, addressed to 
purely controversial ends. We are going to criticise Dr. Bushnell’s 
ideas ,with great freedom, and intend to demonstrate their manifold 
unsoundness; nor have we any fear that in so doing we shall jeop- 
ard, save to very stupid people, any fair repute we possess for Divine 
knowledge. Besides, there would be an end of all judgment if the 
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criminal at the bar should be allowed to lay down, himself, the law by 
which he is to be tried. Dr. Bushnell proves himself a relentless 
critic, more solito, of the venerable church-philosophy of the atonement, 
and endeavors to substitute one more reasonable for it. A la bonne 
heure! But he must not, hereupon, claim an immunity for his own 
notion, which he disallows to that of his antagonists. He justly derides 
their pretension to infallibility. How much more, then, shall we deride 
the contemptible deus ex machiné he himself invokes to bar out our 
honest intellectual differences! No, our readers may rest assured that 
it is very far indeed from being any approximate Divine knowledge, or 
yet any admissible human knowledge, which we call in question when 
we refuse faith to Dr. Bushnell’s reasonings. “What, then, is it? Only 
and at best a specious hypothesis, baseless in point of fact to every one 
who looks an inch below the surface, but elaborated with great ratiocina- 
tive art and address, and set off with all that sacerdotal persuasiveness 
on the one hand, and sacerdotal pomp of phrase and vigor of denunciation 
on the other, which have long rendered Dr. Bushnell’s books alternatively 
seductive and overpowering to unstable imaginations. We feel no the- 
ologic interest either in Dr. Bushnell’s success or failure. We simply 
regard his speculation as a proffered contribution to philosophy, or at all 
events science, and shall deal with it exclusively in that point of view. 
The work before us, then, is the confession, on the one hand, of a state 
of intellectual disease in the writer; and an exposition, on the other, 
of an almost plenary relief he has found in a new interpretation of the 
Scripture history. On the question of the vicarious nature of Christ’s 
suffering, it is well known that he has for some years felt a divided 
mind, being more or less heterodox in heart, but more or less orthodox 
in head. He sits psychically upon the stool sanctified by the late Dr. 
Channing, while his carnal part refuses to budge from that consecrated 
by the Church’s gray fathers; and the problem of his book is to prove 
this divided soul and body, this contentious heart and head, this dis- 
crepant form and substance, fairly reunited. As the proverb says, the 
author “runs with the hare and chases with the hounds”; his resultant 
intellectual obligation being to fuse hare and hounds together event- 
ually in such amicable fashion as that their apparent hopeless antag- 
onism hitherto shall turn out henceforth a real agreement and sym- 
pathy. Thus, while he stoutly contends, with the Orthodox, that Christ’s 
sacrifice is unequivocally vicarious, he contends equally stoutly, with 
the Unitarian, that it is no way substtutionary. And the method he 
takes to efface the obvious grim contradiction is gradually to operate, 
by a process of alternate coaxing and coercion, or play of “ fast and 
loose,” such a sheer demoralization of the word vicarious as at last to 
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make it confess that, when it habitually said substitution, it meant at 
most only sympathy or subjective identification on Christ’s part with 
the sinner. 

But really this will not do. And even if it should do, it would not 
help Dr. Bushnell’s general purpose. In the first place, the word vica- 
rious will never consent to be either coerced or argued out of the pre- 
cise meaning which orthodox and heretical usage alike, and its own 
etymology, conspire to give it, as always implying a deputed or dele- 
gated office; so that Christ’s sacrifice, if it be vicarious, must be held 
to have taken place in lieu of that of somebody else. He acted as the 
deputy or delegate of a principal, and his act is valid, not as the act of 
a principal, but of an authorized deputy. Far be it from us tantas 
componere lites. We have no vocation indeed to express ourselves 
either pro or con in relation to the controverted nature of the atone- 
ment. We are not theologians, but philosophers, having no personal, 
but only an intellectual, interest in the particular issue got up by Dr. 
Bushnell, and our sole purpose is to keep the learned Doctor to his 
logical engagements. If, then, as Dr. Bushnell contends, Christ’s sac- 
rifice be “ vicarious,” the plainest obligations of honesty and good faith 
in the use of language bind him to regard it as substitutionary in the 
broadest sense of that term. 

But, in the second place, suppose we allow the gloss which Dr. Bush- 
nell puts upon the word to go unchallenged, what benefit accrues there- 
from to his philosophy of the Gospel? His philosophy of the Gospel 
is, that Christ is the “moral power of God” addressing itself to the 
redemption and salvation of sinners, by motives congruous with their 
fallen mental habitudes. How are the needs of this philosophy met by 
the view he takes of Christ’s sacrifice as vicarious, yet not substitu- 
tionary ? According to Dr. Bushnell, Christ’s sacrifice is vicarious and 
efficient, not as being offered and accepted in lieu of any other sacrifice, 
but as being the expression of his own love for God and man, inasmuch 
as it is the nature of love to be self-sacrificing or instinct with devotion 
to the beloved object. And the illustrations which he gives of this 
latter proposition in the mother’s love for her child, the friend’s love for 
his friend, the patriot’s love for his country, are well selected with a 
view to conciliate prejudice. No doubt, all these lovers take on the joys 
and sorrows of their beloved as their own. But then Dr. Bushnell 
leaves out one most important characteristic of all these loves, which is 
completely nugatory of their pretension to be in any sense vicarious, 
and that is, that they are all alike instinctual loves, or express the 
heart’s delight of the subject, his natural, unconstrained life, and hence 
disown all voluntary or moral quality. It is implied in being a mother, 
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a friend, a patriot, that the loving subject freely identifies himself with 
the loved object to the extent of vacating any divided interest, and 
refuting by anticipation, therefore, the imputation of any meritorious or 
meretricious relation on his part towards the other. The bosom-happi- 
ness of the mother is in her child, of the friend is in his friend, of the 
patriot is in his country ; and each and all of them accordingly would 
scorn the idea of their love imposing any obligation upon child or friend 
or country. It is in truth excessively absurd to insist upon calling love 
like this “vicarious”; but since Dr. Bushnell fancies the word, and 
takes good care to disembowel it of its real contents, and fill it out 
with a strictly Pickwickian substance, let him e’en have his way. But 
now that he has got his way, let us inquire what comes of it. 

Love indeed is truly sympathetic with its object,— spontaneously 
identifies itself with the joys and sorrows of its object, so as to laugh 
evermore at the suggestion of divided interests between them. And 
supposing that Christ’s love for the sinner is of this quality, making him 
feel the sinner’s joys and sorrows as his own, and claim personal identi- 
fication with the sinner’s interests through life and death, we can easily 
see that his sacrifice is grounded, as Dr. Bushnell says, in principles of 
universal obligation, or, what is the same thing, in the most ordinary 
laws of human nature. But what “moral power” does the sacrifice 
in question become hereby entitled to exert upon the sinner? Not a 
whit. If God condescend to reveal himself as acting according to the 
principles and methods of action acknowledged among men, with a 
view thereby to gain some purchase upon our present sensual and ulti- 
mate spiritual acknowledgment, we can perfectly appreciate such con- 
descension, and shall take extreme good care not to push the revelation 
beyond its legitimate scope as a@ revelation, by insisting also upon its 
absolute truth as a fact of the Divine nature. For revealed truth is 
never absolute truth, but truth accommodated to a finite intelligence, 
and mercifully disguising itself in the forms of that intelligence; and 
we must carefully shun, therefore, Dr. Bushnell’s error in running the 
one into the other. For if God.should not merely reveal himself as 
acting, but really act as Dr. Bushnell maintains he does, upon the 
maxims and methods of our ordinary human nature, then of course his 
action becomes valid only to the extent in which ours is valid, or loses 
its distinctive Divine and puts on distinctively human quality. That is 
to say, it prefers exactly the same claim to our respect that ordinary 
human action does. li it be good action, it will attract our admiration 
and sympathy ; if it be evil action, our detestation and antipathy. In 
any case it will lose all flavor of infinitude or perfectness, and become 
rightfully amenable tothe criticism that waits on ordinary finite action. 
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How, then, shall we prove God’s moral power over the race enhanced, 
by proving him to have acted in Christ upon principles of action iden- 
tical with those upon which the mother acts in devoting herself to her 
child, the friend in devoting himself to his friend, the patriot in devot- 
ing himself to his country? All these are strictly natural loves, claim- 
ing purely natural sanctions. If, then, God really be found acting upon 
the same low order of motives, we are at an utter loss to see what logi- 
cal right any one has to claim for his action essentially higher sanctions, 
or call it any longer Divine, and not human action. 

But here a preliminary obligation devolves upon Dr. Bushnell, which 
is to account for the bare existence of this alleged love of Christ for 
the sinner, under the ordinary rules and maxims of love. If Dr. Bush- 
nell takes Christ’s love for the sinner for granted, as being the same in 
quality (however superior in quantity) with that of the mother for the 
child, the friend for the friend, the patriot for the country, it is of course 
competent to him to run it out into all of its normal activities. But 
where we_want light first of all is upon this assumed passionate love 
of Christ for the sinner; Dr. Bushnell having somehow utterly failed 
to reason that point out. We can perfectly understand maternity, 
friendship, and patriotism, for these are thoroughly natural loves, and 
we all are mothers, friends, and patriots to some extent. But the love 
of a good man for a bad man,— how shall ‘we ever be able to bring 
that under any natural category? How shall we conceive of Christ 
loving the sinner as the mother loves her child, and identifying himself 
living and dying with the sinner’s lot, on the hypothesis of the one be- 
ing in absolute accord with the Divine name, and the other in absolute 
antagonism with it? Speaking as a theologian, Dr. Bushnell holds the 
sinner to be personally or morally obnoxious to the Divine condemna- 
tion; all God’s attributes being arrayed in deathless hostility to the 
sinner’s character. But speaking as a philosopher, he reverses this 
judgment, and shows good and evil, God and fallen man, lovingly blent 
in eternal amity in the person of Christ. What we want is light upon 
this contradiction. How are we to take Dr. Bushnell henceforth, — as 
a theologian or as a philosopher? As the latter, it is incumbent upon 
him to show us the ground of that sympathy in Christ towards the 
sinner, which, as the former, he declares to be destitute of all ground, 
amounting as it does to complete antipathy. How, in a word, shall 
Christ be found naturally, or on principles of universal obligation, lov- 
ing what all his alleged instincts of the Divine name tell him is essen- 
tially unlovable? Love always responds to a real or seeming worth 
in its object. It never goes forth, at all events, to what seems evil, to 
what is manifestly repugnant to its own sympathies, to what is in 
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palpable contradiction to its own tendencies. How, then, shall Christ, 
being perfect in sympathy with all Divine good, be attracted, and not 
repelled, by what is in inveterate contrariety to such good? He whose 
mind is one with God’s must partake the attitude of God’s mind towards 
the sinner; and this attitude (if Dr. Bushnell’s theology, which makes 
God to be an essentially moral being, be true) can only be one of 
righteous aversion and displeasure. How then shall Christ be con- 
ceived to love the sinner, in any natural, unforced, unsophisticated sense 
of the word love ? 

Obviously the question is insoluble, and Dr. Bushnell quietly slurs 
it over by putting an adroit mystification upon the meaning of Love, 
which reminds one of nothing so much as those devices of legislation 
whereby some ticklish financial scheme is incorporated in a bill for re- 
pairing highways, to which no one listens, and so it gets fastened upon 
the country. Vicarious sacrifice, says Dr. Bushnell, is nothing pecu- 
liar to Christ, being a function of daily and universal recurrence, inci- 
dent in fact to all love, human and Divine, inasmuch as love is essen- 
tially vicarious, or disposes its subject to self-sacrifice in behalf, not 
only of worthy, but of most unworthy objects. “It is the nature of 
love universally to insert itself into the miseries and take upon its 
feeling the burdens of others. Love does not consider the ill-desert 
of the subject [object]; he may be even a cruel.and relentless enemy.” 
(p. 42.) There is here a mole-hill of interest in the repair of the 
highways, but a very mountain of zeal for free access to the state 
treasury ; and it is intolerable that so small a mole-hill should be ex- 
pected to hide so huge a mountain from our sight. What, then, is the 
exact truth of the case? 

Dr. Bushnell wishes to justify his private opinion of Christ’s sacri- 
fice as being at the same time vicarious and not substitutionary. To 
this end he needs to vacate the word vicarious of the idea of substitu- 
tion invariably associated with it, and fill it out with the idea of identi- 
fication ; for then he may hold to the vicarious sacrifice in the most 
orthodox manner, and yet put to rout every orthodox idea involved in 
the word ; for no one can deny that Christ at least identified himself 
with sinners. Let identification then—no longer substitution — be 
the dominant idea of the word, and we shall be able to make Christ’s 
love as strictly natural and credible as the mother’s love for her child, 
friend’s love for friend, patriot’s love for his country; since all these 
loves are equally vicarious, consisting in the subject’s identifying him- 
self in every case with the object. So far substitution seems rapidly 
collapsing under the Doctor’s nimble fingers into identification. But 
Christ’s love is of a very difficult sort to naturalize; obstinately re- 
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fuses to fall within the ordinary bosom categories ; disowns all commu- 
nity with maternity, or friendship, or patriotism, save in so far as the 
shadow may claim community with the substance; and yet, unless he 
can somehow compel it into the traces, his thesis that it is a strictly 
vicarious love on recognized natural principles will never get justified. 
What does our resolute disputant do hereupon? Recoil before the in-, 
superable difficulty? Not a bit. He simply enlarges love itself to 
the dimensions of the exigency, and coolly tells you, as if he were 
reciting truisms, that love universally has no regard to the worthiness 
of its object, but embraces the most unworthy, and so forth. 

Is what is here alleged of love, then, universally true of it? Is it 
not indeed universally untrue of it, rather? Does the mother still 
identify herself with the child who at maturity becomes her cruel 
enemy? Does the friend any longer love the friend whom events 
have turned into his relentless foe? Does the patriot continue to iden- 
tify himself with the country which deliberately rejects his counsels, 
derides his devotion, condemns his person to infamy? All these truly 
would be a new thing under the sun! But no, Dr. Bushnell may say, 
the probabilities I here speak of are inherent in God’s love, which alone 
is true love, and not in man’s, which at bottom is self-love. But he 
did say that these things were true of love universally, and with no at- 
tempt to discriminate between Divine and human love. Besides, it is 
only in highly figurative moods that we permit ourselves to say such 
things even of the Divine love; and we should always revolt from be- 
ing construed literally. We say, on occasion, that God forgives his 
enemies, loves his enemies, does good to them, returns them blessing 
for cursing, and so on. But surely we use these natural images of the 
truth, not as positive, but as purely negative expressions of God’s spir- 
itual or infinite perfection, which refuses to be conceived of by minds of 
a gross culture, save under these finite forms. We use them only in 
accommodation to persons whose spiritual understanding is still dense 
enough to allow them to conceive of themselves as being so strictly 
commensurate with God in being and character as to be personally 
agreeable or personally offensive to him. Surely Dr. Bushnell must 
aspire to a livelier parish erelong than this! Whose friendship, then, 
or whose enmity, is felt so acutely by God, that he experiences in one 
case an emotion of personal complacency, in the other an emotion of 
personal indignation? And if God’s infinite superiority to us exempt 
his love from the limitations and vicissitudes that characterize ours, we 
have clearly no shadow of right to argue from the stammering figures 
of speech by which we attempt to do bare negative justice to his ineffa- 
ble worth, as if they were real or positive measures of the truth. It 
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is plainly untrue, then, of all love, Divine as well as human, that the ob- 
ject of it is ever in any sense out of proportion to, or in any sense dis- 
united with, its subject. It is an outrage upon all love, Divine as well 
as human, to suppose that its subject is ever in normal discord, and not 
in fulness of accord, with its object; for in its supreme sense love 
means marriage, and marriage is such a complete union of subject and 
‘object as forbids the conception of subsequent divorce as possible. 
Thus Dr. Bushnell’s preliminary statement of fact, upon which his total 
philosophic edifice is reared, is a palpable falsification of fact, being dis- 
countenanced by all traditional and all living experience. 

Dr. Bushnell will be prompt hereupon, by himself or attorney, to 
ask us what we suppose Christ to have meant when he bade us love 
our enemies. We suppose he meant precisely what the face of his 
language imports; but we have not the least suspicion that, when he 
bade us love our enemies, he conceived himself to be laying a literal, 
and not an exclusively spiritual, injunction upon us. Love will hard- 
ly be commanded ; and Christ at all events was not a man of such thin, 
pedantic make as to mistake the nature of love’s obligations. Surely 
we are not called upon to remind a respected “master in Israel” that 
Christ’s words, by his own interpretation, are “spirit ” and “life” ; and 
that whenever we attempt, accordingly, to fulfil them literally, we bury 
ourselves only the more deeply in nature and death. In the great 
final spiritual assize which he himself sketches to our wondering imagi- 
nation, his literal or servile and interested follower, the man who in- 
vokes his name with scrupulous respect, and does every literal thing he 
has commanded, finds himself to his astonishment arrayed among the 
goats, or rejected ; while his spiritual or disinterested disciple, the man 
who has never invoked his name at all, nor observed a literal statute 
he has commanded, finds himself to his equal astonishment among the 
sheep, or accepted. What is the inference? Not merely the fair, but 
indeed the necessary inference? .It is that Christ’s words address some- 
thing deeper than the intellect in us, or appeal for ratification to the 
heart alone, contemplating no voluntary or professional obedience, but 
a purely spontaneous or living one; so that he who thinks to compass 
a ritual instead of a spiritual conformity to the command in question, 
or expects to fulfil it by some slavish outward routine in place of a free 
inward death to selfishness, is caught in the snare of his own cupidity. 
There can be no more dangerous trifling in this state of things with 
Christ’s words, than to use them as the habitual weapons of our contro- 
versial and partisan necessities. Whoever else may go unharmed of 
them in that case, our ow fingers will hardly escape a salutary scari- 
fication. 
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Our readers have now seen that the foundation-stone of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s gospel, the statement of fact upon which its entire philosophi- 
cal justification proceeds, is void of all warrant in fact; and hence 
they may reasonably conclude that its philosophic justification will 
be found void also of all warrant in philosophy: for a philosophy 
which has no sanction in our actual experience is no more a veritable 
philosophy, than a house without any basis in the earth is a veritable 
house. Here then we might fairly dismiss the book without further 
investigation, expressing our deliberate conviction that, on the main 
question at issue between the author and his theological antagonist 
as to the true, unforced sense of the term vicarious sacrifice, the latter 
has a manifest advantage both logically and linguistically. But we | 
wish to push our examination of the book a little further in order to 
show the reader in vivid outline, not merely the wrong done to prac- 
tical facts of nature, but the higher wrong done to the interests of 
speculative thought among us, by these pertinacious, ever-recurring 
efforts to swathe the immortal form of truth in the grave-clothes of a 
perishing sectarian dogmatism. 

Dr. Bushnell’s philosophy of the Gospel — stated always with a cer- 
tain haze of obscurity over it, arising from a glib redundancy of ver- 
biage, which really hinders while it seems to promote insight — is this 
in brief. God’s “attribute-power” — by which Dr. Bushnell means 
his unqualified excellence — is ample for all his needs so long as his 
creatures remain in harmony with his perfection; but when once they 
have lapsed out of sympathy with Him, it grows pale and thin and 
ineffectual, and so requires to be supplemented by a “moral power” 
bearing stricter relations to their lapsed intelligence and debased in- 
stincts. In Christ, accordingly, God realizes this requisite complement 
of his ability, and becomes a “moral power” adequate to the effectual 
handling of his creature and the disciplining him by the alternate 
methods of law and grace, or fear and hope, out of temporary rebellion 
into permanent submission. One does willing justice here to the gen- 
eral purpose which Dr. Busknell has in view, and which is to ventilate 
his hereditary theology by a faint breath of scientific reason; but he 
must not be allowed to carry out his laudable purpose, at the risk of 
gratuitously perverting our honest human thought and speech. For 
example, it is all-important to understand at this juncture just what 
Dr. Bushnell means by this “new moral power over men” achieved 
by God in Christ; and when you ask him the question, you find that 
he means “the power which a man finally gets, through self-culture; 
to impress and sway other men.” By the moral power which God 
obtains in Christ, then, is to be understood a power which he had not 
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previously enjoyed of governing his own absolute creatures with honor 
to himself and advantage to them. The conception is indeed in a 
philosophic point of view eminently opprobrious to the Divine name ; 
but what is incumbent upon us just now is to listen attentively to Dr. 
Bushnell’s further exposition of his topic. “ Moral power, then,” he 
continues, “is what a man once had not, but now has, having been con- 
quered by the conduct of his life. And this is exactly what we are to 
understand by the moral power of God in the Gospel of his own Son. 
It is a new kind of power — the greatest and most sovereign we know 
— which God undertakes to have by obtaining it under human laws and 
methods. Hence the incarnation. God had a certain kind of power 
before,” namely, “attribute power.” But now, from the manifold insuf- 
ficiency of this sort of power, “ He is constrained to institute a new 
movement on the world, and obtain through Christ, and the facts and 
processes of Christ’s life, a new kind of power, namely, moral power ; 
the same that is obtained by human conduct under human methods. It 
will be Divine power still, only it will not be attribute-power.” This 
last-named power characterizes the absolute ideal we form of God. 
But “this new power is to be the power cumulative gained by Him 
among men as truly as they gain it with each other. Or'y it will turn 
out in the end to be the grandest, closest to feeling, most impressive, 
most soul-renovating and spiritually sublime power that was ever ob- 
tained in this or any other world.” (pp. 85-88.) 

When Mr. , the famous auctioneer, has an undoubted Raphael 
to dispose of, no man has less to say in commendation of his goods. 
He is proudly reticent, confining himself to a bare recital of the out- 
ward fortunes of his picture, without a word upon the merits. Ra- 
phaels speak for themselves, and if Mr. should undertake to help 
them along, his customers would reasonably suspect the genuineness 
of the article. So now we can’t help feeling a dire suspicion that this 
very tall talk of Dr. Bushnell disguises some desperate shallows of 
thought. Let us see. 

In the first place, it is no definition of moral power to call it the power 
“men have to impress and sway other men.” No doubt this effect is 
incidental to moral power, since we each of us, if we please, may to some 
small extent influence other persons to their advantage or undoing. And 
if this sort of power were ever practically unknown to the Divine mind 
while it abounded in us his creatures, surely our instinctive reverence 
for his perfection would forbid us to regard that circumstance as evin- 
cing any real deficiency of executive ability in him, and dispose us rather 
to see in it the proof of his thoroughly creative relation to us; a relation 
which keeps him.forever free of all those petty personal designs upon 
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his creatures which they cherish towards each other, and makes him 
content simply to bless them, without a possible thought of personal 
gain accruing therefrom to himself. What we want to know, then, is, 
not what is merely incidental to moral power, or what it does, but what 
is characteristic of it, or what it in itself is. Here Dr. Bushnell gives 
us no glimmer of light.* Indeed, if he had once fairly attempted to do 
so, he would have found how vain and futile an imagination it is to 
attribute such power to God. 

For what does morality mean? What is it that to our imagination 
makes moral existence to differ from mere animate existence, — moral 
power to differ from mere physical power? In short, what is the sci- 
entific differentia between man and animal, between human nature and 
all other natures? It is this. Every mineral, every plant, every ani- 
mal, is under law exclusively to its own nature, or what it possesses in 
common with all other minerals, all other plants, all other animals. 
Man, on the other hand, is under law exclusively to what he calls con- 
science, which is a sentiment he feels in his own bosom of his profound 
individuality or difference from all other men, and at the same time of 
his profound identity or community with them. Conscience is always 
the explicit attestation of a conflict, and the implicit attestation of a har- 
mony, of interests between man and man. It is thus an essentially so- 
cial force ; being, indeed, the invincible Divine pledge and germ of a 
frank and lustrous society, fellowship, or equality which is eventually to 
gather all men of all races.in all the earth into one grand spiritual kin- 
ship. The animal is truly animal by his utmost possible .dentification 
with his particular race or kind; man is truly man only by his uumost 
possible differentiation with his particular kind, or the expansion of his 
sympathies into the broadest human fellowship. The animal, in other 
words, is whatsoever he distinctively is by passive natural generation 
or inheritance ; that is, by-so much as he derives from, or is made by, 
his ancestors. Man is whatsoever he distinctively is by active social 
regeneration, or so much as he becomes in himself. In short, while the 
animal is animal only by birth and never by culture, man is never man 
by birth but always by culture; so that the law of life in the animal is 
inevitable descent or decrease, — in man, infallible ascent or increase. 





* Further on in his book, where he is discoursing (in utter oblivion of the logical 
obligation he has contracted here) of God’s essential in opposition to his acquired mo- 
rality, —as if an essentially moral being could ever be devoid of moral power, —he 
does incidentally define it as “ obedience to right.” But what is explicit obedience 
to right, but implicit aversion to wrong? And how could God ever be so tempted 
to wrong as to make his obedience to right a literal fact, and not a mere figurative 
expression of our shallow spiritual thought ? 
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Only the past can ever be sure to the animal; the whole realm of the 
future attributes itself exclusively to man. 

If, then, to be a moral being is to disavow one’s mere animate con- 
sciousness, made up of the pleasurable and painful relations one is 
under to his own body, and put on a veritably human consciousness, 
made up of the relations of good and evil one is under to his 
fellow-man, then evidently morality is a mere negative sign, or inverse 
attestation of our essentially social origin and destiny. And if morality 
be a strictly social phenomenon, or argue a profound but unsuspected 
fellowship or equality among all its subjects, with what propriety can 
we ascribe moral characteristics to Deity, save as a provisional refuge 
of our own infirm spiritual thought? That God allows himself to be 
cogitated by us in our own finite lineaments, or conceived of as having 
the same personal sensibility to good and evil that we have, to the 
extent of ordaining a heaven for those who please him and a hell for 
those who displease him, is one thing, and a very benignant one, since 
otherwise we should not have had even a traditional knowledge of his 
name along the infancy of human development. But that he really 
is in himself the finite being he allows himself to be thought by us, 
instinet with all moral infirmity and devoid of all spiritual perfection, — 
this is a very different thing, and one which no truly reverent mind can 
think of without shuddering disavowal. Who is God’s socius or fellow, 
to whom he is under an obligation of equality? And how can God 
be a morai being in any literal, and not a mere figurative sense of 
the word, unless he be in relations of essential equality or fellowship 
with other beings? Dr. Bushnell has an instinct of disaster to his 
speculative interests here, and he takes care now and then to slip in a 
parenthetic justification of his use of the word, by making morality 
mean “obedience to right.” But this is a paltry quibble, unworthy of 
a good cause. For what can right mean to any rational being but 
conformity to his social obligations? Is right an essentially abstract 
thing in Dr. Bushnell’s estimation, or an essentially practical thing ? 
If the latter, then it must relate its subject to some object external to 
himself, that is to say, must be of a strictly moral, not of a spiritual 
quality. Will Dr. Bushnell point out then some object eternally ex- 
ternal to the Divine mind, and compelling his homage? Dr. Bushnell 
indulges himself ever and anon in an omimous amount of windy talk 
about some “absolute law of right” which is equally binding upon 
God and man. But what absolute law of right can exist either for 
God or man, but the law of his own nature as God or as man? And 
is one deserving of moral applause for obeying the law of his own 
nature? Man is a moral form, and susceptible to praise or blame, only 
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because he is born ignorant of his true nature as a social being, and 
comes very slowly into its recognition. But surely God is always in 
the amplest possession and exercise of his own nature, not indeed as a 
social being, which would be absurd, but as a creative one, and can 
never by any possibility prove recreant to its law. How, then, shall you 
ascribe morality to a being for obeying what he can’t help obeying, — 
what he can no more deny than he can deny his own existence? Can 
you imagine any law to be a moral law, in short, or obligatory on moral 
natures, which is not wholly addressed to the pronouncing its subjects 
good or evil, exactly as they stand justly or unjustly affected towards 
other beings? And now we appeal to Dr. Bushnell again, and ask 
what other beings exist to the Divine mind to whom He is under obliga- 
tions of fellowship, and who have a right, therefore, to deem him good 
or evil as he observes or violates the rule of their equality with Him? 

From this point onward, accordingly, Dr. Bushnell’s book is a mass 
of almost unredeemed sophistical argumentation, painful to contem- 
plate, and addressed apparently to the pacification of his somewhat 
distempered ecclesiastical conscience. And here accordingly the vol- 
ume ceases to be of any further public or intellectual interest. When 
Dr. Bushnell wrote “ Nature and the Supernatural,” he would not have 
felt so keenly the logical straits into which he has now drifted. For 
then, in order to vindicate the supernatural claims of morality in us, he 
was intent upon inflaming or aggravating the moral consciousness of 
Deity to such a pagan pitch as to make any degree of personal enmity 
and antipathy between him and his cregture both logical and inevi- 
table. And then, besides, he was not prepared to take the very decided 
stand he now takes in opposition to the orthodox view of Christ’s sac- 
rifice. But his present book is a great stride in advance of its prede- 
cessor in point ‘of feeling, as it would assuredly have been also in point 
of thought, if he had not been afraid of too openly justifying the seri- 
ous criticism his former book provoked. The beneficent effects of that 
criticism are so apparent in the softened tone of the moral temper he 
ascribes to Deity, that one would hardly think it was the same stout 
dogmatist that indited both books. We have certainly no complaint to 
make of this modification in Dr. Bushnell’s theology, but rather rejoice 
in it. We only refer to it in the interest of his own present philo- 
sophic position, which it fatally complicates. For, in order to under- 
mine the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious sacrifice as held by the Church, 
Dr. Bushnell obliges himself to show that the sinner has in God no vin- 
dictive, but a truly generous enemy, and that Christ consequeftly was 
never called upon to save the sinner from objective, but only from sub- 
jective peril and damage. But in that case, in case the Divine oppug- 
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nancy to sin becomes thus demoralized, where any longer is the need 
which Dr. Bushnell alleges of Christ’s overpowering, self-sacrificing 
sympathy with the sinner? If, as Dr. Bushnell now argues, the Di- 
vine hostility to sin be not absolute, as possessing that proud or direful 
personal quality it claimed in his former book,— if the regard with 
which God contemplates it be now a gracious, forgiving, or sympathetic 
regard, as it must be to permit us to see in all things a strict conso- 
nance between the mind of Christ and the heart of God, — why should 
the sinner’s condition have so challenged his sympathy as to make him 
on the one hand renounce, according to Dr. Bushnell, the delights of 
his Father’s house and society, and the constant sense of the Divine 
complacency in him, and come down to earth, on the other hand, for no 
other purpose than to encounter the hiding of his Father’s face, to en- 
dure years of cheerless anguish, to identify himself with all twat was 
vile and opprobrious in human character, to live a thankless life, and 
die a death so little appreciated or requited, that learned theologians, 
like Dr. Bushnell, after two thousand years nearly of discussion about 
it, have not yet ascertained what it meant, or what exact good it 
wrought? Surely the lot of the sinner, whose sin had no power to 
exclude him from the active Divine sympathy and compassion, could 
never have been forlorn enough in this or any other world to call for a 
sacrifice so costly. ; 

Such is the philosophic weakness of Dr. Bushnell’s book. It is a 
systematic attempt —and this is literally all it amounts to—to put 
“new wine into old botties”; and nothing is effected but the dispersion 
of the bottles. It is an attempt to eke out “an old garment with new 
cloth”; the sole result being to make the garment even more unwear- 
able than it was before. It would be very unjust to Dr. Bushnell to 
insinuate that he himself is not profoundly cognizant of the cat-and-dog 
life which his theology and his philosophy thus lead each other. Dr. 
Bushnell is a man of great personal sagacity, — no man in New England 
of more; and he feels his personal relations to the thought of the time 
with unexampled sensitiveness. He makes an heroic struggle, conse- 
quently, to clear himself of the obvious inconsistency he practises in at- 
tempting to reconcile Orthodox forms with Unitarian substance ; but the 
end of the struggle is defeat, not victory, and this of necessity : assuredly 
not because the combatant is himself deficient in any force requisite to 
sustain a good cause, but simply for the reason that the cause he here 
devotes himself to is a purely personal and wilful one, disowned of com- 
mon sense or right reason. Dr. Bushnell’s sympathies are all with the 
scientific rationalism of the day. But he is a man of such commanding 
moral force in his own connection, so head-and-ears uplifted if all intel- 
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lectual regards above the majority of his ecciesiastical brethren, and so 
entitled therefore to their docile following, that it would be a sheer dere- 
liction in him both of duty and affection to go over to the other side 
without at least a reasoned effort to carry these along with him. Hence 
the assiduous and fruitless labor recorded in this volume. Dr. Bushnell, 
we have no need to say to any one familiar with his books, is a writer 
of very remarkable gifts, possessing a most subtile scope of thought, 
and a pictorial power of phrase which rises at times to a sustained and 
dignified eloquence bordering on poetry. But these are Dr. Bushnell’s 
happiest moments. His ordinary literary aspect is that of a trained 
gymuast or athlete, whose muscles are strained out of all symmetry in 
habitual contention for a prize ; and the rhetorical tours de force he thus 
displays —his alternate feats of persuasive, derisive, coaxing, menacing, 
expository, and damnatory logic and hermeneutics — stamp him beyond 
dispute the grimmest, sturdiest, most remorseless and formidable candi- 
date for public honors ever stripped for our Olympia. We know no 
man whose powers command more legitimate admiration in the arena ; 
we wish we could say that his performances were equally fruitful in the 
sphere of private thought. 





4. — Recollections of Seventy Years. .By Mrs. Joun Farrar. <Au- 
thor of “The Young Lady’s Friend,” “The Children’s Robinson Cru- 
soe,” etc. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1865. 16mo. pp. viii., 331. 


No one, of our day, was ever farther removed than Mrs. Farrar 
from the condition of Canning’s Knife-Grinder. “Story! God bless 
you! I’ve all sorts to tell, sir!” might be the motto of her book. She 
has them like Perdita’s flowers, for every season, for every occasion, 
for every affection of life; fitted to point every moral axiom the world’s 
turning-lathe has yet neatly finished off. Compare her volume of 
“ Recollections” with that of Rogers the poet,—a story-teller too. He 
packs his stories out of sight into epigrammatic sayings and suggestions 
of what is not told, and cuts them down till they are not longer than a 
fable of AXsop, and almost as impersonal; while Mrs. Farrar expands 
and dilates, with the breath ef her own vivacity, the incidents she nar- 
rates, till the shapeless, flaccid, and empty bladder becomes rounded 
and presentable, and, so to speak, solid, and a source of amusement to 
a large circle. Moreover, to every story is affixed, either really or by 
implication, the statement which Miss Edgeworth believed youth to 
regard as the most delightful of all assurances, “ This is a fact.” 

In these pages one seems to meet with half one’s old acquaintance. 
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We have heard, at least, of Mr. A., Mrs. B., Miss C., as well as of the 
famous people, — the people who have made a name for themselves, 
and own more than a mere initial. But Mrs. Farrar has had such 
wide and unusual experience, and in it all has preserved such receptive 
and kindly sympathies, that we are often surprised at the new aspects 
under which our old friends appear. We had not before imagined that 
the events in which they had been concerned were so romantic or 
so entertaining, and we wonder at the insight which discovers and re- 
veals to us our commonplace acquaintances of life and literature in the 
guise of heroes and heroines. 

The book fitly opens with an animated narrative, written with the 
same ease and natural agreeableness as those which follow it, of the 
life in the family of Mr. Rotch, the author’s father, for some years pre- 
ceding, during, and succeeding the French Revolution, when they were 
established at Dunkirk in consequence of Mr. Rotch’s large whaling 
interests, which were considered of national importance both by the 
Royal and Republican governments of France. The account gives an 
interesting side-glimpse into the conditions of domestic life during the 
siege of Dunkirk, and introduces Robespierre in a very curious scene 
in his dealings with Mr. Rotch. 

The last chapter is as interesting as the first. It is occupied with 
the relation of personal intercourse with Miss Delia Bacon, whose 
remarkable character, intellectual gifts, and attainments, connected 
with the failure and bewilderment of her life, give a tragic interest to 
the accounts of her. Her writings might excite in those who knew 
her only through them a feeling of curiosity concerning her. But a 
stronger feeling affects us when we learn her pathetic personal story, 
— the story of a burdened, lonely, courageous woman, battling at once 
against poverty and adverse opinions in the defence of her cherished 
fancies. Mrs. Farrar’s friendly narrative, and Mr. Hawthorne’s gen- 
erous, touching, and discriminating account of her, will long preserve 
and do honor to her memory. 

Mrs. Farrar has studied life with good sense and good-heartedness. 
She is never bitter, harsh, satirical, or cynical. She shows unfailing 
good humor. She is a genial Quaker at the theatre ; and her descrip- 
tions of what she sees are more entertainifg than the play itself. As 
long as men and women like to hear of the personal affairs of other men 
and women, as long as they remain children in their love of stories, as 
long as all the world finds pleasure in pleasant gossip, so long will such 
a book as this be sure of the popularity which Mrs. Farrar’s volume 
has already gained. 
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5.— The Works of Putte Linpsvey, D. D., formerly Vice-President 
and President elect of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, and late 
President of the University of Nashville, Tennessee. Edited by Lr- 
Roy J. Hausey, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary of the 
Northwest. With Introductory Notices of his Life and Labors. By 
the Editor. Vol. I. Hducational Discourses. Vol. 11. Sermons and 
Religious Discourses. Vol. II. Miscellaneous Discourses and Es- 
says. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 38 vols. 8vo. 
pp- 648, 720, 731. 


Tuese volumes form a very handsome monument to Dr. Lindsley’s 
memory. 2,100 octavo pages are enough to bury even a great reputa- 
tion. Such a mass of a man’s writings may be full of interest to his per- 
sonal friends, but it is formidable to the general public, and even Dr. 
Lindsley’s fame would have been better served by a publication of 
more moderate dimensions. 

Dr. Lindsley had the peculiar honor of being “solicited to the presi- 
dency of [literary] institutions more frequently perhaps than any other 
man who has ever lived in this country.” For twenty-six years, how- 
ever, he remained President of what is called the. University of Nash- 
ville, in Tennessee, and made vigorous and creditable, though not very 
successful, efforts to elevate the standard of education in that State. This 
was the chief distinction of his life. 

Philip Lindsley was born in New Jersey in 1786. He was graduated 
at the College of New Jersey in 1804, then studied for the ministry, 
and while pursuing his studies held for two years the place of Latin and 
Greek Tutor in his College. In 1812 he was made Professor, and filled 
this post with ability for twelve years. In 1825 he became President 
of the University at Nashville, carrying his Eastern culture to the West, 
and here he remained till 1850, when he accepted a professorship in 
the New Albany Theological Seminary. He held this position for a 
little more than two years, and he died in 1855. Such is the outline 
of his professional life. His character, if we may judge from the reports 
of friends and pupils, was one of great excellence. He was respected 
by all who knew him. He was a man of liberal temper, and his views 
of education were better than the common. He was an effective 
preacher and a faithful teacher. He was not so much an original 
thinker as a student, and his scholarly acquisitions were really various 
and extensive. He delighted in books, and was a very rapid reader. 
He read “all sorts of books,” as he himself confessed, and “far too many 
of them.” There could have been few scholars west of the Alleghanies 
his equals in range of information or variety of learning. 
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The evidences of his good sense and his right feeling, his fairness of 
mind and his liberal disposition, abound in these volumes. But they are 
accompanied with the indications of imperfect early training and of the 
intellectual limitations consequent on the want of high culture in the so- 
ciety with which he was most connected. There was not intellectual 
life enough in Tennessee to give animation and sustenance to such a 
nature as his, or to keep its forces in full play. On the other hand, 
there is little of the freshness and eager life of the West in these vol- 
umes. The thought and style of his discourses is in the main of the 
East, and it is of the East before the flood. Dr. Lindsley’s views on 
slavery were quite as advanced as could have been expected from one 
in his position. He was no conservative of wrong; and had he lived till 
the day of the great struggle there is no doubt on which side he would 
have been found. 

His memory will be kept in honor by his surviving pupils, and in 
future years Tennessee will hold him among her benefactors for his 
efforts in the cause of education. Had there been a proper system 
of education in Tennessee, from how much misery might she have been 


spared ! 





6.— Social Life of the Chinese: with some Account of their Religious, 
Governmental, Educational, and Business Customs and Opinions. 
With Special but not Exclusive Reference to Fuhchau. By Rev. Jus- 
tus Doo.irt Le, fourteen Years Member of the Fuhchau Mission 
of the American Board. With over one hundred and fifty Illus- 
trations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1865. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 459, 490. . 


THESE volumes contain a vast deal of miscellaneous information 
respecting the habits and manners of the Chinese, derived in the main 
from the author’s observations and personal inquiries.. Dr. Doolittle 
has been an industrious collector of facts, but his field of observation 
has been somewhat limited, and his work is of more value in its ac- 
counts of local usages, than as a general view of Chinese custom and 
opinion. It is crowded with curious and interesting details of the actual 
life of the Chinese in the district in which the author resided for many 
years, and contains descriptions of much that has been passed over with 
comparatively slight notice by most other writers on the subject. It is, 
however, defective in method and proportion, comparing unfavorably 
in these respects with the well-known works of Davis and Williams, 
to which it forms a useful supplement. 

The numerous well-executed illustrations add much to its interest. 
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7.— Sherman and his Campaigns: a Military Biography. By Cot. 
S. M. Bowman and Lrt.-Cor. R. B. Irwin. New York: Charles 
B. Richardson. 1865. 


We have read every page and every line of this book, and all of it 
with satisfaction. It is a large volume of more than five hundred pages, 
and the only fault to be found with it is its weight and size. The su- 
perior attractiveness of small, light volumes is so generally recognized 
in these days, that it is matter of regret when a valuable book like this 
is published in a form which makes it heavy and hard to hold. The 
paper and print are good, and the proofs have been well read. The 
maps are excellent, and they are introduced as maps ought to be, and 
as they too seldom are. They are furnished or prepared by General 
Poe, Chief Engineer on the staff of General Sherman, and are careful- 
ly reduced so that each map is of the size of the pages of the volume. 
This is such an improvement upon the old method of binding in large 
maps, that space may well be spared for assuring publishers that there 
is hardly any one they can adopt that will be more appreciated by the 
majority of readers. When the large maps are unfolded, they make 
the volumes to which they are attached almost unmanageable, unless 
they are laid upon a table, and comparatively few people like to read 
in that way. Moreover, it is a delicate matter to unfold and fold 
them, and they are constantly tearing, much to the annoyance of the 
reader. 

The book is the joint production of Colonel Bowman and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Irwin. The former was a lawyer before the war, and entered 
the service as First Major of a regiment of volunteer cavalry, and served 
with distinction in that and other capacities until he was assigned to the 
command of a department composed of Delaware and a portion of 
Maryland. The latter was a clerk in the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment at Washington before the war. He served on the staff of General 
McClellan for more than a yéar, and was then transferred to the De- 
partment of the Gulf, where he served for a long time as Adjutant- 
General of that Department. 

They seem to have labored in perfect harmony. The style and spirit 
of the book are the same throughout, and scarcely an indication of di- 
vided authorship has attracted our attention. It does not appear what 
proportion of the book is the contribution of each. But for the an- 
nouncement on the ;title-page, the reader would take it for the work 
of a single hand. The only exception that we notice is in the want 
of correspondence between the modest opinion expressed on page 475, 
that “the country and the world will probably agree in according him 
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[Sherman] military genius of a high order,” and the warmer declara- 
tion on page 479, that “ his written orders are luminous of the inspira- 
tion of his own matchless genius.” 

The style of the book is good throughout. It is simple, clear, straight- 
forward, and manly. The authors have had free access to all the 
principal sources of authentic information, including. Sherman’s order 
and letter books, embracing copies of all orders made and letters written 
by him since the winter of 1861-62; and they have made faithful use of 
the means at their command. The result is the production of a very 
interesting and very valuable book. It is precisely what it purports to 
be, a Military Biography; not a philosophic and not a scientific mili- 
tary history. There is little said in it of tactics and strategy and logis- 
tics,— little about plans of campaign. We learn from it where General 
Sherman was born and when, who were his parents and his ancestors, 
and what he has been doing from his birth up to the time when he bade 
farewell to “Sherman’s army.” When we consider that this book was 
published within a year from the time when Grant saw his lieutenants 
earry the heights of Lookout Mountain and Mission Ridge, we feel that 
its authors must have worked hard and well, and that it is not strange 
that such errors and inaccuracies have crept in as we are about to notice. 
The book is so good that it can afford a little friendly criticism. 

In the first place, though the proof-reader has done his work well, he 
has not done it perfectly well. The worst errors that we have noted 
are the following : — 


sufficient for insuflicient,. —. : , ° + «+ page 234 
any for © my, . . " A : ‘ . . - * 385 
loose for “ lose, . r Fs ; : ; . ‘ “347 
Nelson “ Wilson, three timeson  . . . ; - * 415 
impotence “ indolence, . . -+- «© « + « & 446 
enumerated “ enunciated, . . ‘ ‘ . - * 452 


Defects of style are not very uncommon, though not common. Some- 
times they are plainly the result of haste, but sometimes, we fear, of an 
indulgence of a taste for fine writing, though this is generally strongly 
restrained. Thus we read on page 24, that “the Southern brain took 
fire as well [as the Southern heart]. Events took the bit in their teeth.” 
With the Southern brain and the Southern heart on fire, and events 
with teeth, and with “ the bit” in those teeth, it is no wonder that there 
was trouble. On page 425, it is said that Sherman destroyed every article 
of subsistence, &c. “ iu his desolate track.” Sometimes there is a misuse 
of a preposition, of which the phrase already quoted, “luminous of in- 
spiration,” is an example. Sometimes there is a meaningless tautology, 
as “an absence of coherence or cohesion,” “respect imposing reticence 
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or silence.” Not unfrequently there is an awkward ellipsis, as where 
we read that Sherman’s efficiency confirmed certain persons “in the cor- 
rectness of their choice ” of him, (page 22,) when the meaning is that his 
efficiency confirmed them in their belief of the correctness of their choice. 
A more common fault is the occurrence of certain sentences which 
we feel are all wrong, although they convey the author’s idea with a fair 
amount of distinctness. The following quotations will illustrate our 
meaning: “Surface opinions change with the wind, but it is useless to 
argue against fundamental beliefs, and such was the character of Sher- 
man’s attachment to the Union.” (Page 22.) “The salient point of this 
question is, that the result of any movement, by either side, was left to 
chance.” (Page 27.) The curiously confused definition of the word 
guerrilla, on page 76, is another illustration. 

These inartificial sentences are sometimes only blemishes, but some- 
times they are a serious evil, from the fact that their use tends to ob- 
secure the meaning. 

A fault of which there are too many instances consists in an incorrect 
use of the participle, by which the idea is sometimes made difficult to 
catch, and sometimes the wrong idea is given. Thus we read, on p. 101, 
“On the morning of the 22d, after removing about forty of the felled 
trees, the enemy appeared in large force in rear of the gunboats, and 
opened fire,” &c. One would suppose that this must mean, after the 
enemy had removed certain felled trees, they appeared. But the truth 
is that it was our forces who removed the trees. Again, on p. 108: 
“ The stream .... could only be passed on the bridge, which the enemy 
did not attempt to destroy, and forming the troops in similar order be- 
yond the bridge, only that Monro’s brigade,” &c.; and so the sentence 
wanders on for three or four lines, till the paragraph ends without even 
a verb to form the predicate for the noun or pronoun to which forming 
must be supposed to belong. Sometimes there is a sudden and con- 
fusing transition from a participial phrase to the use of a participle 
agreeing with the subject of a sentence, as on p. 112: “The three 
corps being in position, and Vicksburg as completely invested as our 
strength admitted, and, relying upon the demoralization of the enemy, 
.... General Grant ordered,” &c. 

Some sentences are obscure, simply from haste and carelessness, as 
it would appear. Thus (p. 85): “Sherman’s design was .... to break 
the centre near Chickasaw Creek, at the head of a bayou of the same 
name, and, once in position, to turn to the right, Vicksburg, or left, 
Drumgould’s.” 

Sometimes, though very rarely, a statement is made as a mili- 
tary proposition which seems not to have been properly considered. 
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Thus, in the account of the battle of Bull Run, after stating that the 
Rebel army was to act upon the defensive at that battle, ours upon the 
offensive, the book proceeds: “The advantage of ground would be with 
the enemy, the advantage of surprise, and the great advantage of cohe- 
sion at the moment of attack.” The second of these statements is a 
novel and startling military proposition. That troops in position would 
have the advantage of surprise over troops advancing for the express 
purpose of carrying or turning a position, is hard to understand or be- 
lieve. 

Such mistakes as left for right, west for east, March for May, occur, 
but they are found here and there in almost all military books. The 
attentive reader easily detects such errors, without being misled by 
them. 

The statement on p. 259, that General Howard, in 1862, “ returned 
to the army in season to be with his corps at the second battle of Bull 
Run, and on the retreat from Centreville he commanded the rear- 
guard,” is, we think, incorrect. Our impression is very strong that 
General Couch commanded the rear-guard on that retreat, and that 
General Howard reported for duty at Cloud’s Mills, behind Alexan- 
dria, after the return of the army from Centreville. 

So weak a statement as “General Sherman seems to comprehend 
‘the value of time in war,” (p. 483,) should not find a place in so excel- 
‘lent a book. 

We have pointed out errors and defects with some freedom, but the 
book deserves great praise. It is so short a time since the war ended, 
that there is no reason for expecting exhaustive, philosophic histories 
of it as yet. What is wanted now is the publication of accurate, 
straightforward, soldierly statements of matters of fact, and this book is 
such a statement in an eminent degree. It is remarkably accurate and 
remarkably clear. Its tone is good throughout, and sometimes a high 

-order of military morality is inculcated in manly language. We may 
cite as an.instance the remarks in regard to the relations between com- 
merce and war, on page 73. Where the progress of the history leads the 
authors to touch upon delicate matters, involving the conduct and per- 
sonal relations of men in eminent positions, their language is outspoken 
without being vehement, and the positions they assume are decided 
without being extreme. We have read many of the books already 
published about the late war, some of them purely military, some of 
them altogether popular. We have found in them much that had merit, 
and also much inaccuracy, ignorance, exaggeration, and vehemence. 
This book is neither purely popular nor purely military, but for a com- 
‘bination of these two characteristics, for accuracy, good sense, excel- 
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lence of tone, and candor, we think it, on the whole, though somewhat 
wanting in color, the most desirable book on the military history of the 
war, for the general reader, that has thus far fallen under our notice. 
And this is an outline of what we learn from it. 

General Sherman’s family is of English descent. His ancestor came 
to Massachusetts in 1634; and the family, after a long residence in 
Connecticut, moved to Ohio in 1815. General Sherman was born in 
that State in 1820. He entered the Academy at West Point in 1836, 
and graduated creditably in 1840. He served in the artillery in the 
South for the next six years, and in California during the Mexican 
War. He devoted much of his leisure at this early period to the study 
of geography, and to such legal studies as he thought might prove useful 
to him in his profession of arms. In 1853, he resigned his commission, 
and became the manager of a banking-house in San Francisco. In 
1860 he was offered, and accepted, the position of Superintendent of the 
Louisiana State Military Academy. The ability which he displayed in 
that position caused the political leaders in Louisiana to feel extremely 
anxious to gain him to their side, but all their efforts were in vain. He 
used his influence to the fullest extent in favor of the Union; but when 
he saw that secession was determined upon, he decided at once upon 
his own course, and made known his decision to the Governor of Loui- 
siana in a letter dated January 18, 1861, from which we copy some 
characteristic sentences : — 


“ Sim, — As I occupy a quasi-military position under this State, I deem it 
proper to acquaint you that I accepted such position when Louisiana was a 
State in the Union, and when the motto of the seminary, inserted in marble 
over the main door, was: ‘ By the liberality of the General Government of the 
United States: The Union — Esto Perpetua.’ 

“ Recent events foreshadow a great change, and it becomes all men to 
choose. If Louisiana withdraws from the Federal Union, J prefer to main- 
tain my allegiance to the old Constitution as long as a fragment of it sur- 
Vives..... 

“TI beg you to take immediate steps to relieve me as Superintendent the 
moment the State determines to secede; for on no earthly account will I do 
any act, or think any thought, hostile to, or in defiance of, the old govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

It is curious to remember that it was the man who wrote this letter, — 
and who wrote it in the far South, at a time when the hearts of so many 
men failed them for fear, and wrote it to resign a position which gave 
competence and influence at the moment, and was a sure stépping-stone 
to rapid military preferment, — who was suspected last spring by many, 
after rendering the most brilliant services to the cause of the Union, of 
being disloyal to the North, and treacherously friendly to the South. 
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His resignation was accepted at once. He did all he could to im- 
press upon every one with whom he talked, from the President down, 
his conviction that war was inevitable, and that it would be long and 
bitter, but he tried in vain. He refused to have anything to do with 
such a “ trifling expedient” as raising three-months regiments. When 
the regular army was increased, he was commissioned Colonel of the 
Thirteenth Infantry, and was presently assigned to the command of 
a brigade in Tyler’s division of the army commanded by General 
McDowell. 

It seems strange to us, with our familiar knowledge of General Sher- 
man’s brilliant successes in the later years of the war, to read that he 
took part with his brigade in the battle of Bull Run. His loss was 
nearly a fourth of that of the entire army. He acted with vigor in the 
battle, and did good service afterwards in restoring order and discipline 
among the demoralized troops; but he seems to have sent his troops 
into action in a way which he would not have approved after he had 
acquired a little more experience. He was soon after appointed a 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and ordered to report, as second in 
command, to General Anderson, commanding the Department of Ken- 
tucky. This was in September, 1861. In the following month, when 
General Anderson was relieved at his own request, he assumed com- 
mand of that Department. This period of his history is chiefly notice- 
able for his answer to the question of the Secretary of War, how 
many troops he would require in his department. His reply was: 
“ Sixty thousand to drive the enemy out of Kentucky ; two hundred 
thousand to finish the war in this section.” When this answer was 
made public, it excited astonishment and indignation in the popular 
mind. A writer for one of the newspapers declared that he was crazy. 
The charge was very generally accepted as well founded. He was 
relieved by General Buell in the following month, and ordered to report 
to General Halleck, commanding the Department of the West. The 
sequel has proved that Sherman’s estimate was not extravagant ; for, 
as our authors say, many more than two hundred thousand men have 
been required permanently to hold Kentucky and Tennessee. 

General Sherman worked hard, but occupied no prominent position, 
till March, 1862, when he took command of the Fifth Division of the 
Army of the Tennessee. At the great battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg 
Landing, fought in April, 1862, General Sherman first showed plainly 
what manner of man he was. He so conducted himself that General 
Halleck, in recommending that he should be made a Major-General of 
Volunteers, used the following language, in a letter written from the 
battle-field : “ It is the unanimous opinion here that Brigadier-General 
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W. T. Sherman saved the fortunes of the day on the 6th, and contrib- 
uted largely to the glorious victory of the 7th.” General Grant, writing 
to the War Department three months after, and urging Gencral Sher- 
man’s promotion as a Brigadier-General in the regular army, and refer- 
ring to the battle of Shiloh, declared, “To his individual efforts I am 
indebted for the success of that battle.” 

We must pass very rapidly over the next seventy pages, which con- 
tain an interesting history of the events of the war in the West, so far 
as Sherman was connected with them, from April, 1862, when the bat- 
tle of Shiloh was fought, to September, 1863, when the great concen- 
tration about Chattanooga began. This period includes the operations 
about Corinth, the unsuccessful attempt on Vicksburg, the capture of 
Arkansas Post, and the siege and fall of Vicksburg. The often- 
repeated charge, that General Sherman formally protested against 
General Grant’s plan of operations against Vicksburg, is contradicted 
on page 129; and the explanation of the manner in which the charge 
arose, and the statements in refutation, seem to us to dispose of it alto- 
gether, especially when to them is added the emphatic language of 
General Sherman, quoted on page 471: “It is said I protested against 
it. Itis folly. I never protested in my life, — never.” 

General Sherman was ordered, about the close of September, to 
move eastward toward Chattanooga. On the 25th of October, at Iuka, 
he learned that he was assigned to the command of the Department 
of the Tennessee. This had been done at the recommendation of Gen- 
eral Grant, who, on the 18th of the same month, had assumed com- 
mand of the Military Division of the Mississippi, comprising the De- 
partments of the Ohio, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee. Sherman at 
once published, for the guidance of the officers and soldiers of his com- 
mand, instructions that were full of vigor and wisdom. Commanders 
of corps and of posts were directed to assume the highest military 
powers allowed by the laws of war and of the United States. Trade 
was to be left to those who had no connection with the army. Every 
officer and soldier was to be at his post or with his colors, and none 
were to engage in any business save their sworn duty to the govern- 
ment. Citizens who assisted the troops in vindicating the national 
authority were to be assisted in turn by them, but there were to be no 
favors for those who failed to do so. All the property of such men that 
was useful in war might be freely taken, but must be accounted for as 
public property. To correspond or trade with the enemy constituted 
the individual a spy. 

On the 27th of October a messenger floated down the Tennessee, 
over the Muscle Shoals, bearing this short message from Grant to 
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Sherman: “ Drop all work on the railroad east of Bear Creek. Put 
your command towards Bridgeport till you meet orders.” On the 
morning of November 15, Sherman rode into Chattanooga, in advance of 
his troops. The state of affairs was then substantially as follows. The 
armies of Grant and Bragg lay confronting each other, but our position 
had been materially improved by the movement of General Hooker, 
who, on the 28th of October, crossed the Tennessee on a pontoon bridge 
skilfully and rapidly laid during the preceding night by General W. 
F. Smith, and took up a position upon and in front of the heights on 
the left bank of Lookout Creek, and thus gave new lines of supply to 
our army, which was before in danger of starvation. Thus the move- 
ments had commenced by an advance of our right, for a special pur- 
pose ; and it seems to have been Grant’s plan, that, as soon as Sher- 
man’s troops arrived, they should form the left of our line, and turn the 
right of the position held by the main army of Bragg on Mission 
Ridge, and thus endanger his communications with his depot at Chicka- 
mauga, while Thomas, the Jupiter Stator of the battle of Chickamauga, 
advanced against and pierced his centre, and another part of the com- 
mand demonstrated against his left on Lookout Mountain. 

Sherman crossed the Tennessee above Chattanooga, and secured an 
advantageous position near the extreme right of the enemy, on the last 
heights of Mission Ridge. The sun rose brightly on the morning of 
November 25, and Sherman’s bugles sounded the advance as it rose. 
He fought a stubborn fight till three, p. m., when “a white line of mus- 
ketry fire in front of Orchard Knoll, extending further right and left and 
front, and a faint echo of sound, satisfied him that Thomas was moving 
on the centre. The attack on the left had drawn vast masses of the 
enemy to that flank, so that the result on the centre was comparatively 
assured.” When the sun set, Sherman learned that Thomas had swept 
across Mission Ridge. The victory was won, and the pursuit com- 
menced. Within forty-eight hours, Sherman knew that the enemy had 
“abandoned the valley of Chickamauga and the State of Tennessee, and 
was descending the southern slopes, whose waters flow to the Atlantic 
and the Gulf.” ; 

The account of this great battle would be more satisfactory if it 
included some description of Hooker’s doings at Lookout Mountain, 
and some further details of Sherman’s battle. There is no account 
of the cessation of the enemy’s resistance to him. Two of his brigades 
fall back in disorder, when surprised by an attack on the right and 
rear. The enemy make a show of pursuit, are themselves checked by 
a flank fire, and seek cover behind a hill; and we are told nothing 
more about Sherman’s troops till they commence the pursuit. 
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The next three chapters contain the story of Sherman’s relief of 
Knoxville, of the Meridian Raid, of the disastrous Red River expedi- 
tion; some interesting letters from Sherman about the treatment of 
inhabitants of conquered territory, the treatment of slaves, and the cul- 
tivation of abandoned plantations ; the remarkable letters exchanged by 
Sherman and Grant when the latter was made Lieutenant-General ; 
an account of the organization of the great army of the centre under 
Sherman as commander of the Military Division of the Mississippi; 
and interesting sketches of the career of Schofield, McPherson, and 
Thomas, the commanders respectively of the Armies of the Ohio, of the 
Cumberland, and of the Tennessee; and, in one striking paragraph, a 
statement of the contrasted qualities and acquirements of these three 
accomplished soldiers. 

On the 10th of April, 1864, Sherman received his final instructions 
from the Lieutenant-General. His command consisted of about one 
hundred thousand men of all arms, and two hundred and fifty-four 
guns. This was the force which was to become so famous under the 
name of “Sherman’s army.” At this early period, he made known to 
the Commander-in-Chief his intention and confident expectation of sub- 
sisting his numerous army on the enemy’s country, so far as their inter- 
ruption of his communications might make it necessary. 

The next chapter commences the story of Sherman’s own campaign, 
and tells us how his army, beginning to move on the 7th of May, turns 
Johnston’s left, and causes him to abandon Dalton, then drives him from 
Resaca, then turns Allatoona Pass, and how Sherman improved the 
last advantage by establishing at the Pass a secondary base. By the 
aid of the excellent maps, we can follow these and all the following 
movements step by step. 

In the next chapter, we read of the continuation of Sherman’s ad- 
vance, including the operations about Pine and Lost Mountains and 
Kenesaw, — upon the last of which Sherman made two unsuccessful as- 
saults, though they were in his judgment productive of good fruits, — 
the operations about Marietta, the passage of the Chattahoochee, and 
the advance of the army to a position in front of Atlanta, and the com- 
bats which took place there. These combats were brought on by Gen- 
eral Hood, whom the fatuity of Jefferson Davis, or his personal hostil- 
ity to Johnston, had preferred to the command of the Confederate Army 
of the West. They were sanguinary conflicts, but not attended with 
important results in the gain or loss of positions, and chiefly memorable 
for the death of McPherson, the accomplished and beloved young com- 
mander of the Army of the Tennessee. 

The interest of this book has led us into too much detail in telling 
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what the first half of it contains; and now we must compress, as we 
arrive at the most interesting part of the volume. Fortunately, the 
movements of Sherman and his army after the fall of Atlanta are much 
more generally known than their movements before that great success 
was gained. 

The efforts of that army were at last rewarded. The long and anx- 
ious waiting of the country came to an end. On the morning of the 
2d of September, 1864, Slocum with the Twentieth Corps marched into 
and took possession of Atlanta. The colors of the Second Massachu- 
setts Regiment, torn by the shot of Cedar Mountain, of the Antietam, 
and of Gettysburg, were planted in the Gate City of the South. 

There was a brief period of rest after the long and exhausting effort. 
A great point had been gained, but much remained to do. Sherman, 

“ Nil actum reputans dum quid superesset agendum,” 
was laying his plans deeply, and making minute preparations for their 
accomplishment. As a necessary preliminary, he determined to make 
Atlanta exclusively a military post. He issued his famous order for 
its abandonment on the 4th of September. The book tells us how the 
order was obeyed, and gives us, among other correspondence of the 
time, the striking letter which Hood’s protest elicited from Sherman. 

Jefferson Davis had made the fatal mistake of ordering an invasion 
of Tennessee. Sherman was not the man to be lured out of Georgia 
by such a movement. He despatched Thomas to Nashville, on the 
28th of September, to take personal command of the rear, and when 
Hood began his disastrous march to the North, on the 1st of October, 
he followed him just far enough to be sure that he would pursue his 
plan of invasion, and then, having detached enough troops to enable 
Thomas to deal with him, he changed front to the rear, and was once 
more descending the Atlantic slope. His preparations for his great 
march were complete; Atlanta and Rome were destroyed, save their 
mere dwelling-houses and churches. On the 12th of November the 
last despatch was sent to Washington; the army stood detached and 
cut off from all communication with the rear, and “the colors pointed to 
the South.” His great plan, one of the most masterly, in our judgment, 
ever formed by a general, was successfully carried out. The book tells 
us the details of the grand story of which we all know the principal 
features. It tells us how the “lost army” marched to the sea, with 
its cavalry and skirmishers holding back the enemy on all sides, so 
that the main army marched as unseen of them as a god of Greek 
story wrapped in mist, till they grasped Savannah, and offered it as a 
Christmas gift to the nation; and how, meanwhile, Thomas fell back, 
concentrating his troops, and by his efficient lieutenant, Schofield, inflict- 
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ing a bloody check on the enemy at Franklin, then how he stood at bay 
at Nashville, while the country watched with almost breathless inter- 
est, in fear lest he should be crushed in his lines, till, on a morning dark 
with fog, he issued from them, more grandly than Wellington from the 
lines of Torres Vedras against Massena, and fell on Hood, and so dealt 
with him and his invading army that it ceased to exist, save as a dis- 
heartened rabble of half-armed and barefooted men, and as an organ- _ 
ized force disappeared from history. 

There are some interesting episodes in the history of these great 
events. The most so, to our thinking, is Corse’s defence of Allatoona. 
There is something most impressive and affecting in the thought of the 
great captain, watching from the heights of Kenesaw the smoke that 
told of the danger of his beleaguered lieutenant, eighteen miles away, 
and waving to him with the little signal flags the few and simple, but 
sufficient, words of encouragement and exhortation. 

As the book proceeds, the events with which it deals are those with 
which we are more and more familiar. It records the long-deferred 
punishment which at last fell upon South Carolina; the masterly move- 
ments in North Carolina, with the capture of Fort Fisher and Wil- 
mington, and the battle of Bentonville; the surrender of the army of 
Johnston, the march to Washington, and the Grand Review. The book 
asserts that it was owing to Sherman that the army moved northward 
by land. At Savannah, he was met by instructions from Grant to em- 
bark his army, and hasten to the James River by water. Upon his 
earnest representations that it was better on every account, easier and 
quicker and healthier for him, and far more damaging to the enemy, to 
go by land than by water, he was permitted to do so, and the details were 
left to him. His army set its foot heavily upon the haughtiest district 
in the South; and the pillar of smoke by day and the pillar of fire by 
night accompanied his devastating march through South Carolina. 

The last hundred pages of the book are taken up to a great extent 
by an account of the truce with Johnston, by the correspondence 
that went on during the truce, an account of the “ Rejected Agree- 
ment,” and a statement and discussion of all that was said and done by 
those in high position, particularly Mr. Stanton, General Halleck, and 
General Sherman, at and about that time. This discussion is conducted 
with candor, manliness, and ability, and adds much to the value of the 
book. It is plain that the authors have studied to exhibit the acts of 
General Sherman, as they were performed, and by the light of the ex- 
isting circumstances. All through the book, he is allowed to speak for 
himself. His correspondence and his orders are very freely quoted. 
The book is from friendly hands, but not the handy of blind partisans 
We believe it to have been written in the interest of truth. 
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In the last fifty pages, there is a collection of miscellaneous matter, 
much of which is interesting and valuable. Many letters of General 
Sherman are there published, of which the more noteworthy are those 
he wrote upon the subject of banishing newspaper correspondents from 
his lines, and adhering to that sentence as a necessary one, though Mr. 
Lincoln inclined to think otherwise ; upon the method to be followed 
for checking the circulation in his army of discouraging and disloyal 
newspapers ; his amusing letter to the Rebel chaplain, who complained of 
the loss of his horse ; the letter full of cordiality and affectionate con- 
tidence, yet of a wise man’s doubts, which he wrote to General How- 
ard, on receiving the friendly letter in which he informed him that he 
had accepted the appointment of Chief of the Freedmen’s Bureau ; 
and the touching letter which he wrote to the commanding officer of 
the battalion of the Thirteenth Infantry, to thank him and them for their 
behavior to his child, whom they had made an honorary sergeant at nine 
years of age, and whose remains they had escorted to the grave. 

Information is also given in this part of the book as to Sherman’s ap- 
preciation of the value of railways in war, and of the manner in which 
he succeeded in so marvellously developing their capacity; as to his 
treatment of the question of furnishing rations to the poor citizens of 
the districts he entered, while his army were in want of provisions and 
forage ; as to his views of the manliness of the Northern States in seek- 
ing to fill their quotas by enlisting blacks in the South to do the work 
of shirking Northern whites, &e. There are also to be found some 
most interesting speeches of General Sherman, full of information and 
full of his striking peculiarities of style. 

The book contains excellent portraits of eight of the most prominent 
officers of “Sherman’s army,” including Sherman himself. 

We would gladly say more, especially about Sherman’s singular mag- 
nanimity, as shown on several important occasions, but want of space for- 
bids; and we believe that enough has been said to satisfy any one who 
is fond of reading about the late war and its heroes, that this is one of 
the most satisfactory books about it that he can procure. 





8.— Artemus Ward; his Travels. — Part I. Miscellaneous. — Part 
II. Among the Mormons. With Comic Illustrations by MuLien. 
New York: Carleton, Publisher. 1865. 12mo. pp. 231. 


Artemus Warp’s popularity, having extended itself over America, 
has reached England, and now promises to become as great there as 
here. Whatever may be the subtile causes which of late have brought 
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so many American books into repute on the other side of the water, 
on this side at least it is easy to account for the favor with which 
he has been received; in the first place he is a genuine humorist, in 
the second, he is a genuine buffoon. Had he been a wit, nine tenths 
of his present readers might never have known him. But he has 
a capacity for seizing the unformed jest of the hour and vivifying it, 
letting it go shaped and perfect. When we were all laughing at the 
final disguise of Jefferson Davis, Artemus Ward wrote a letter in 
seeming confusion as to the ex-President’s sex, speaking “of him as a 
her as frekent as otherwise,” and guessing that “he feels so hisself.” 
The love of the Union at the South he succeeded in hitting off in the 
same letter by introducing a Southerner, who tells him that there had 
been a tremendous Union feeling in Richmond from the first, but that 
the inhabitants had been kept down by a reign of terror, and who asks 
him in conclusion whether he has a daguerrotype of Wendell Phillips 
about him, and whether he can lend him four dollars “till we air once 
more a happy and united people.” He once represented himself as 
making a speech at a war-meeting, in which he said that not only had 
the crisis come itself, but had brought all its relations; that Washing- 
ton would be safe if the Federal army succeeded in taking it. Again, 
“T return to the Atlantic States after a absence of ten months; and 
what State do I find the country in? Why I don’t know what State 
I find it in. Suffice it to say, that I do not find it in-the State of New 
Jersey.” These instances are sufficient illustrations of the tone and 
calibre of Artemus Ward’s humor; a humor of low purpose, indeed, 
for his satire is not directed against the idols which society sets up and 
holds in honor, but simply uses as its butt the laughing-stock that soci- 
ety already ridicules. Thus a distinction is continually presenting 
itself between his humor and its object; the one original, racy, and 
strong, the other borrowed, and sometimes unpleasantly coarse. 

But something more than this is required to account for Artemus 
Ward’s popularity, and this something is buffoonery, that appeal to 
the love of the absurd, those capers and tumbles and contortions of 
mind or body, which from the days of court jesters to those of the 
circus clown have drawn admiring crowds. Artemus Ward has played 
the part of the literary clown with such success, that what he is now 
best known by is not the quaint oddity of his jests, but the slang which 
he adopted and introduced, his tone of impudent familiarity in speak- 
ing of distinguished persons, the twisting of his words, and the non- 
sensical form of his sentences. This has tickled the fancy of such as 
are content to be amused cheaply with ungrammatical phrases; bur- 
lesque words, and silly impertinence. The great test of the genuine 
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buffoon is that he makes you laugh, and he must have no object but 
laughter ; if he has an end in view, he loses his character, — for the 
buffoon, as buffoon, is always shallow. Humor would have you laugh 
with, buffoonery at, itself. The buffoon’s want of self-respect is pain- 
fully noticeable in Artemus Ward. To the natural love of buffoon- 
ery, then, and, worse, to that taste for levity in our society, which, how- 
ever natural as the opposite of an unnatural extreme, is still itself ex- 
treme, —a levity that pastes bills on monuments, and makes natural 
scenery an advertising agent for quack medicines, — Artemus Ward 
has pandered. 

To grin through a literary horse-collar of slang and bad spelling, — 
to be a negro minstrel among authors, — with such a station he was 
content for a long time; but at length, desirous of achieving a more 
creditable reputation, he attempted to. get it by abandoning cap and 
bells, and he now appears before the world, in the last part of these 
“ Travels,” no longer as Artemus Ward, the showman, but in his own 
character as the humorist, Mr. Browne. Alas! the two veins of humor 
and buffoonery which we might have supposed accidentally combined, 
and separable, he now proves to be mingled in grain. The attempt 
was praiseworthy; but when he gave up the motley with which his 
humor had been clothed, it died of the exposure. With Artemus 
Ward laughter was too often the end, not the means; with Mr. 
Browne, in his commendable but fatal attempt at high comedy, the 
only end which it seems possible he can propose either to his readers 
or himself is that of his book. 

In presenting himself as the author of a book Mr. Browne, indeed, 
subjected his powers to a hard test, for the articles of which his volume 
is made up are in their nature ephemeral, and belong properly to the 
weekly papers in which they first appeared. The genius of such writ- 
ers as Artemus Ward, Petroleum V. Nasby, Orpheus C. Kerr, Josh. 
Billings, and Francis Bret Harte is specially appropriate to the flying 
pages of the comic journal. We may hope that at some day all these 
— Nasby, with his rich vein of political satire, which so delighted Mr. 
Lincoln that he said he had offered to change places with him; Or- 
pheus C. Kerr, liberal in politics, a good parodist, a capital writer of 
burlesque ; Harte, a parodist of such genius that he seems a mirror 
into which novelists may look and be warned ; and Josh. Billings, with 
his wise saws and modern instances — will, instead of letting their 
humor ooze out of the soil at unexpected times and places, send it 
forth from one great fountain-head, to flow over and enrich the thirsty 
land. 

It is common, however, to say that comic periodicals cannot succeed 
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among us, and “ Vanity Fair” and “ Mrs. Grundy” are adduced as 
proofs of the failure. These, it is true, are dead, but their death does 
not convince us that similar attempts are always to be attended with 
like results. That there is a great demand for light reading of this 
sort, any one may be assured by looking at the “ Nick-Nax” or “ Yan- 
kee Notions”; or, without going so far, by recollecting the column in 
part or entirely devoted to humor in many of our morning papers. 
Americans, if they are in general serious, have a love of humor that 
balances their gravity, and the weighty editorials which might be by 
themselves too heavy for digestion at breakfast-time are relieved and 
rendered more wholesome by side-dishes of a racier flavor. We need 
not go far for an illustration; our own Boston Daily Advertiser — 
a bulwark of resistance against needless and unauthorized innovation, 
a host in itself to withstand temptations to levity and trifling — has 
yielded so far to this demand, that, though not yet professedly a comic 
paper, it has introduced a series of general paragraphs of a nature light 
and humorous enough to make the old issues turn in their very files 
for amazement. Far and wide, daily, weekly, and monthly publica- 
tions issue from the press to face us with at least one feature smiling. 
It is not, then, from a lack of a proper sense of humor in the country 
that certain papers have failed. The success of their contemporaries 
bars such a supposition ; and indeed the flashes of wit and humor that 
we see at every turn in private life prove the presence of an amount 
which need only be concentrated and refined to be of the greatest value. 

What, then, is the difference between the two classes of papers, 
represented on the one side by “ Vanity Fair” and “ Mrs. Grundy ” 
as failures, on the other by the “ Nick-Nax” as a success? In the 
first place, “ Nick-Nax” and its like are written for a much larger 
number of readers, — that uncounted host which reads for its romance 
“The Ledger” and “The Pirate of the Gulf.” Common schools 
make us a nation of readers. But common schools can, alas! do lit- 
tle to inculcate taste or discrimination in the choice of reading. The 
mass of the community has a coarse digestion. It likes strong con- 
diments, and consequently swallows the Dime Novels. It likes horse- 
laughs, and consequently finds “ Nick-Nax” amusing. It is satisfied 
with ill-drawn pictures, and overlooks, if it sees them, the defects, for 
the sake of the merits which are clearly perceptible ; as, for instanee, 
in a recent political caricature in this paper representing the egg of 
the Democracy, out of which is coming an unfledged chicken labelled 
“ Universal Suffrage,” while underneath is written, 


“ Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall ; 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 
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Not all of Dean’s horses, nor all of Wood’s men, 

Could set Humpty Dumpty up again.” 
The drawing is very poor, but the humor is certainly excellent. But 
there is a class in America that has a taste for better food than this; 
that is fond of Sydney Smith, Hood, and Thackeray; that dislikes 
coarseness, vulgarity, and sensation ;— a class not so large as the other, 
but large enough to support a good comic paper. The two papers men- 
tioned before, which are always adduced to prove that similar attempts 
must fail, were intended for this class. It is clear that, if this intention 
is not strictly carried out, such attempts cannot succeed, and the paper, 
becoming vulgar, will be taken by subscribers who do not object to 
vulgarity, or, becoming stupid, will not be taken at all. 

“ Vanity Fair” promised at the outset well, although it had two 
serious difficulties in its path. It was what is called conservative, and 
used the stale jests about the negroes and philanthropy; while the class 
on which it needed to rely was in the main not conservative, but lib- 
eral, and opposed to its politics. Besides this, it was a copy of Punch ; 
there were the same central cartoons, the satirical pictures of society 
on just the same pages, and the puns and conundrums in the same 
eorner. Such copying suggested comparison; and, though this paper 
was called the Punch of America, it seemed one of those foreign edi- 
tions of greatness that are always suspicious. The pictures were not 
quite so good, the jokes had an unlucky air of second-hand about them, 
and in fact it was too true that it was an American Punch. Some 
very amusing letters appeared in “ Vanity Fair,” some from Artemus 
Ward, some from that capital master of burlesque, McArone ; but the 
editors made it too refined to rival “Nick-Nax,” and not witty or 
humorous enough to make a place for itself. It flourished, or appeared 
to, for a time, then faded with the political party to which it was ad- 
dressed, and both went simultaneously to a common tomb. The dif- 
ficulties of the case were, no doubt, aggravated by the high cost of 
publication during the war. 

“Mrs. Grundy,” our friend of last summer, next made her appear- 
ance. Her name was against her; for a paper that aims at a Grundy 
view of society will, it is to be hoped, never succeed in this country. 
But her appearance almost made up for the mistake of her chris- 
tening. No title-page so good was ever drawn for such a purpose, 
and we could forgive the didactic look of the “ Weekly Lectures,” 
for the sake of the admirable drawing of the lecturer herself and her 
audience, — an audience which. Mr. Nast gave, not in caricature, but 
in likeness. But the whole strength of the meal was in this soup; the 
- rest of the dishes, from the rehash of cartoon down to the entremets of 
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pun, was watery. “Mrs. Grundy,” moreover, was far below her prede- 
cessor in drawing and humor; and‘she gave us, unfortunately, far 
less than her title-page promised. Her pictures were poor, and the 
satire they illustrated poorer; her political tone was that of a gossip, 
and her lectures were insufferable. After a short and censured life of 
a dozen numbers, her prattle was hushed, and she closed her watchful 
eyes. She, too, had made the mistake of not taking a distinct stand 
within the reach of one or the other of the two great reading classes of 
America. 

The minor causes, then, which sapped these attempts were many, — 
bad drawing, bad politics, trashiness, a servile imitation of something 
better abroad; but the root of all the evil, the great underlying trouble, 
was that they were not true to themselves, that they made a preten- 
tious appeal to readers who would have been very willing to give 
encouragement to any nucleus for a humor refined, but still vigorous, 
yet who refused to believe the watery stuff offered to them was the 
wine that had been promised; while those not chary of the kind, pro- 
vided there was strength in it, failed to find any stimulant in such de- 
coctions, and turned again in despair to “ Nick-Nax.” Learning wis- 
dom from the fate of those that have gone before, “The Saturday 
Press,” recently revived in New York, seems likely to succeed, and 
should have the credit of desiring to appeal to a love of humor rather 
than buffoonery ; but the “ Press,” with all its merits, has too often 
a tone of Bohemian provinciality, and does not address itself with 
sufficient confidence to that class which has never yet, for the reasons 
we have mentioned, found a paper which it cared to support. 

If enterprising men with sufficient capital will undertake the publi- 
cation of an American humorous paper designed for readers of educa- 
tion and refinement, determined, at whatever cost, to be true to their 
endeavor, they will in the end succeed. They must not aim at copy- 
ing anything; they should take a new form, and not seek compari- 
sons which, however apparently flattering, are almost of necessity un- 
intended sarcasms ; let them have pictures, if they can get good ones, 
though they are not necessary in any great number, and one good car- 
toon is worth a dozen ordinary pictorial squibs. Let them use politics 
as much as possible; it is the great chord of harmony that runs through 
the country; a touch upon it is felt from one end to the other; in our 
present condition, politics are with us what society is with older coun- 
tries, for our largest city is not, like London or Paris, a social and liter- 
ary metropolis. Let them seek to embody the wit and humor of all 
parts of the country, not only of the one city where their paper is pub- 
lished ; let them force Portland to disgorge her Jack Downings, and 
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New York her Orpheus C. Kerrs, for the common benefit of all. Let 
them form a nucleus which will draw to itself all the waggery and wit 
of America. Let them wait patiently, and remember that even Punch 
for a long time was unprofitable. 





9. — An Address on the Limits of Education. Read before the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, November 16, 1865. By Jacos 
Biegetow, M.D. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1865. 8vo. 


pp- 28. 


Tuts Address, printed, as the reverse of the title-page informs us, for 
and at the expense of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, claims 
attention, not merely from the well-known name of the author, who, as 
he tells us, was the first to introduce the word “ technology ” into use in 
English literature, but, moreover, as an indication of the general views 
and spirit of those who direct this new ‘and hopeful enterprise at its 
outset. It is in some sort an official programme or platform, to which 
all interested may look to see in which direction this fresh and powerful 
influence in the community is likely to be thrown. The first thing that 
strikes us in it is, that what Dr. Bigelow means by Education is not 
education at all, but elementary instruction. The title itself indi- 
cates this. If by education we mean mental development, there can 
be no reason for limiting it, any more than for limiting bodily strength 
or health; there are, no doubt, limits to what it is possible to confer or 
to obtain, but there ought to be none to what is attempted. But if we 
mean instruction, acquisition of knowledge, there may easily be too 
much of this; and here a voluntary limitation may be useful, just as in 
the case of other kinds of acquisition. A man might load himself with 
gold enough to crush him, and he may load his brain with information, 
no matter how valuable in itself, until all power of useful working 
is paralyzed. He cannot have too much education, any more than he 
can be too strong or too well; but he may burden his memory with 
more facts than he can dispose of, —just as he may eat more than is 
good for him. The same confusion of things different and often op- 
posed to each other appears in the illustrations which Dr. Bigelow 
draws from the physical world. It is a law, he says, which obtains in 
regard to the mind and its acquirements, as well as in matter, that 
strength for the most part decreases as bulk increases ; a column can- 
not be carried beyond a certain size without crushing itself by its own 
weight ; and in like manner “ human intellect, though varying in ca- 
pacity in different individuals, has its limits in all plans of enlargement 
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by acquisition.” Evidently it is not the mind or its enlargement that 
is here spoken of, but something outside and preliminary. Nobody 
believes that the mind can be too much enlarged, or that it is ever in 
danger of being weakened by increased breadth of view or depth of 
insight. The danger, where any exists, is that the mind may be 
prevented by the mass of material from making the material its own, 
from making it into ideas,— may receive it passively and retain it 
undigested, — not to the enlargement, but to the contraction of its 
capacity. 

This confusion pervades and vitiates the whole argument. Through- 
out it is assumed that education means the imparting of information 
useful for some purpose other than education. The training of the 
mind, as of itself a worthy and sufficient object, as something need- 
ful, and above all things needful to all mankind, is wholly over- 
looked. A liberal education, that is, a training having no purpose but 
the harmonious development of the man himself, is treated as a luxury 
and a superfluity, — very well for those who fancy it, can afford it, and 
have nothing else to do, but something aside from the serious busi- 
ness of life. The test of success, it is assumed everywhere, is what is 
called “getting on in the world,”— the procuring of bread, by labor 
of head or hands, and securing a good place in the struggle for distine- 
tion and influence. These things are important, and, above all, very 
obviously important ; but their obviousness makes them sure of being 
cared for, and there is no need to exhort men about them. Rather it is 
the part of those whose position raises them a little above the struggle, 
and enables them to see somewhat more clearly what is true as well as 
what is obvious, to do what they can on occasions to remind their fel- 
lows that these things are after all only means, not the end, that they 
are preliminaries only to the real and truly practical purpose of life. 

It has been brought as a reproach against the English scheme of 
education by Dr. Bigelow’s colleague, Professor Atkinson, that its real 
use is as a road to lucrative sinecures. But why should this be a re- 
proach? “In regard to success in the world at the present day,” Dr. 
Bigelow says, “ it is not an academic education, however desirable in 
any shape it may be, that gives a man access to the confidence and 
general favor of his fellow-men, or to the influential posts of society.” If 
the test of value is the market-price, that is good which gets the price ; 
we must meet the demand of the market, whatever that may happen to 
be. “It is the duty of educational institutions to adapt themselves 
to the wants of the place and time in which they exist.” —“ Edu- 
cation to be useful must, as far as possible, be made simple, limited, 
practicable, acceptable to the learner, adapted to his character and 
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wants, and brought home to his particular case by subdivision and 
selection.” —“ Subdivision and selection afford the principal avenues 
through which men arrive at success in the humbler as well as in the 
more conspicuous walks of life.” Laplace would have been no better 
mathematician, nor Faraday a better chemist, had they known Greek. 
On the contrary, “the pursuit of classical literature would have ab- 
stracted just so much time from more pertinent and profitable investi- 
gation. At this day nobody believes that Watt would have made a 
better steam-engine, or Stephenson a better locomotive, if they had 
been taught philosophy by Plato himself.” All this is no doubt true, 
and might have great weight as a governing motive in education, 
were the end of education to make steam-engines and locomotives. But 
in that case we should have to go further, and say not merely that 
education, but that all formal instruction is comparatively unimportant. 
Plato could not teach Watt to make a steam-engine ; but neither could 
Peter the Great or Napoleon; neither did nor could anybody or any 
academy teach him. Such men find their way without guidance, and 
make their principles and their apparatus mostly for themselves. The 
“avenues to success” in these cases are not so much any cunningly 
contrived method, any subdivision or selection, as “ native talent, per- 
severance, and indomitable will.” It is these, as Dr. Bigelow more 
truly says in another place, that usually lead to the high places of 
the world. 

Napoleon was no classical scholar; and “ Peter the Great, when he 
issued from his lair at Moscow to study the civilization of Western 
Europe, did not repair to the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford,” 
—nor, we may remark, to any Technological Institute, — “but en- 
tered as a working mechanic in the shipyards of Saardam and Dept- 
ford.” Naturally ; for his object, we imagine, was not so much to study 
the civilization of Western Europe —of which Peter never in fact 
acquired much —as to learn how ships were built. It is indeed a 
strange compliment to his cloth, for an academic official, speaking in 
the name of Education, to point out the comparative uselessness of aca- 
demic training, — to call attention to the fatal omnipotence of circum- 
stances, of the accidents of birth and position, and the proportionate 
insignificance of all that education can give. “ Antiquity,” he says, 
“has produced many great men. Modern times have produced equally 
great men, and more of them.” But in what does this more abundant 
greatness consist? Is it a wider culture, a greater range and im- 
partiality of thought, a new conception of social duty, a superiority in 
justice, fortitude, humanity, that is meant? No, it is the improvement 
of apparatus. “Ulysses and Agameninon were ten years in taking the 
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city of Troy. Ulysses Grant, with his batteries, would have taken 
it in ten minutes. Artists, historians, and poets depict even now the 
memorable battles of Alexander and Cesar. But half a dozen shells 
would have scattered the Macedonian phalanx, and the Roman Empire 
could not have stood many days after a modern war-steamer should 
have found its way up the Tiber.” It is not in the men, therefore, but 
in the batteries and shells that the greatness is to be sought ; it is these 
and their like that form the real theme of history and art. When the 
poet speaks of the “sword” of Alexander or Cesar, it is not the 
military eye, the comprehensive brain, the steadfast will of the man, 
that he means, but the actual brass and iron. It is what the age, the 
mere lapse of time, furnishes, and not what the man himself brings 
with him, that constitutes his superiority. But to each its due. What 
belongs to the age is inseparable from the age, — adds nothing to the 
man and takes nothing from him. Ulysses Grant at the siege of Troy 
would have had no siege-train; having the seige-train implies the 
earthworks and batteries in front of him. Real and absolute superi- 
ority is superiority of purpose; the means by which the purpose is 
realized are always relative, and to be judged only in connection with 
the time and circumstances. We believe that the world is better, that 
society has made real progress, since the time of Homer or of Socrates. 
But it does not prove this to say, as we hear it said, that every block- 
head now-a-days knows more than Socrates knew. This is, in one 
sense, true enough; but the blockhead still remains a blockhead, and 
just as distant from Socrates. It is not the amount of knowledge, but 
the purpose, the use that is made of it, that marks the degree of civil- 
ization. 

“Poetry, art, and fiction,” says Dr. Bigelow, “have sought for 
the beautiful and sublime in creations which are imaginary and often 
untrue..... But in the present age fact has overtaken fancy and 
passed beyond it. We have no need to create new miracles, nor 
imagine them, when the appetite for wonder is more than satiated with 
reality, and objects of delight and amazement confront us in the walks 
of daily life,’ — just as always and everywhere. Here, as it seems to 
us, a double fallacy is implied ;— first, in the notion that the contra- 
diction to the matter of fact, which poetry involves, is contradiction to 
truth; and, secondly, in the supposition that this contradiction, whereon 
depends the “delight and amazement” which poetry evokes, is less 
now than it always was, or, as Dr. Bigelow puts it, that fact has 
overtaken fancy and passed beyond it. It would be a dreary world if 
this were true. But what poets and romancers have celebrated are 
not, for instance, the abstract charms of rapid motion, but the swift 
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aceomplishment of purpose ; and it is this, and only this, that underlies 
the poetry which Dr. Bigelow very justly points out in the railroad 
train and the steamship. In order to produce this thrill, however, the 
motion must be not only swift, but swifter,— must contradict our 
standard of fast and stand ideally opposed to it. As soon as we 
thoroughly solve the contradiction, we are no longer moved ; the poetry 
is gone. The railroad and the telegraph will seem to our grandsons as 
prosaic as stage-coaches and chaises seem to us. And, in the next 
place, there must be a purpose to the motion. It is “invisible thought 
riding on these wires, and mind answering to mind over a thousand 
miles of distance,” that is beautiful and sublime. The beauty and 
sublimity do not begin at a certain rate of speed. It is not his forty 
minutes that makes the poetry of Ariel, —as far as that goes, he is a 
meteorological phenomenon, a breeze more or less rapid, — but swift 
obedience to the wise magician. If “the light-outspeeding telegraph 
bears nothing on its beam,” it matters little at how many miles the 
hour. The charm lies in the victory of mind over matter. But how can 
there be victory where there is no strife? It is the domination of the 
material, present, local, temporary, by a purpose more extensive, — 
ideal, but not therefore less real, only more central and universal, — 
that makes the end of all true education. It is to give the man poise, 
sense of proportion, sanity of view,— to preserve him from personal 
bias and from the superstitions incident to a daily immersion in trifles, 
—not to remove him from practical life, but to place him upon a 
standing-ground whence he can see it and his relations to it more 
truly. 

Dr. Bigelow refuses to see in education anything more than “the 
threshold of accessible knowledge,” that is, the entrance to the means 
of living, and not to living itself. He deals, therefore, very summarily 
with the claims of classical or literary education. He ignores every- 
thing in it except what belongs to elementary instruction. It is to 
him words only, — an affluent and euphonious expression of the very 
limited knowledge of the ancients. “The ancient Greeks knew but 
little, though they knew how to express that little well. The moderns 
know a great deal more, and know how to express it intelligibly. ... . 
Truths and things have grown faster than words. Modern customs, 
arts, and sciences can be expressed in French or German, but not 
in Greek and Latin.” But a classical scholar would probably refuse 
to accept this as a fair account of his studies. It. is not as a difficult 
accomplishment, or as a matter of antiquarianism and costume, or even 
of polish, that he values ancient literature, but for the delight and ad- 
vantage that come from the enlargement of our conceptions of man’s 
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possibilities, and from the spectacle of a culture more symmetrical and 
finished in its kind than any other that the world has seen ; and also for 
the vantage-ground for comprehension and criticism of the present by 
comparison with this wonderful development under conditions so differ- 
ent from ours. He who knows only his own village or street does not 
know that, and still less he who knows only his own shop and tools. 

There are many persons, Dr. Bigelow thinks, even in this elevated and 
privileged age, who continue to “ speak in terms of derogation of what 
are called utilitarian studies, in contrast with classical and ideal litera- 
ture, as if pursuits which tend directly to the preservation and happi- 
ness of man were less worthy of his attention than those which may 
be founded in fancy, exaggeration, and passion.” As to the correctness 
of this account of classical literature we have already expressed our 
opinion. As to the other term of the comparison, we may suggest that 
where a way of thinking is spoken of disparagingly as utilitarian, what 
is meant is not an admiration of what is useful, but the admiration of a 
usefulness which is that of a machine, not of a man. Machinery is 
admirable, and seems almost human sometimes in its prevision, in the 
complexity and nice adaptation of its movements. But the difference 
is, that the machine is wholly practical, that is, devoted to the particular 
task, — adapted and brought down to that by the exclusion of every- 
thing else. The machine cannot even make a mistake ; which, to be 
sure, in a business point of view, is an advantage. But if it is men, 
and not machines, that are to be turned out by the new Institute, the 
methods and the test of success will have to be something beyond a 
rigid adaptation to the performance of particular tasks. 

The examples which Dr. Bigelow gives of success achieved without 
the aid of academic education prove nothing against the universal need 
of education, but they prove something against his standard of success 
and the methods he proposes. Henry Clay, Benton, Jackson, Fulton, 
Napoleon, and Peter the Great owed none of their successes to ele- 
mentary instruction, but they owed their defeats in some measure to 
their want of education. Liberal culture might have made Peter less 
a savage, Napoleon less a vulgar conqueror, — might have given pur- 
pose and consecutiveness to Clay, and purged the narrowness and bit- 
terness of Benton and Jackson. It is this, much more than increased 
technical facility or dexterity of manipulation, that is needed by “our 
practical, bustling, and overcrowded generation”; something rather 
to make it pause, and stand aside and ask itself, To what end? What 
we want is not velocity so much as balance. If we make haste to do 
foolish, unconsidered, aimless things,— if, in our determination to 
“succeed,” we attempt short-cuts out of the immutable paths, — our 
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mechanical facilities, the railroad and the telegraph, only hurry us to 
ruin the sooner. The country is full of ingenious persons, so knowing 
and capable, and with such reliance on their knowingness, that they 
treat all principles, human and divine, as prejudices; think there is 
nothing but can be managed somehow, — that, if enough is to be gained 
by it, there is no invincible reason why two and two cannot be made 
to add up five instead of four;—so sharp-sighted, that they see 
through everything, and so see nothing; believe in nothing, or again 
believe anything,— for it is the same instability of judgment that 
makes the quack and the dupe. There is in all this mischievous 
activity a most valuable motive-force at work, but crude, undirected, — 
needing not to be flattered, or encouraged to expand indefinitely, — 
nor even merely to be utilized, led off in pipes to drive the social 
machinery, — but to be humanized, individualized, that is, brought into 
due subordination to the true end of man’s existence, the development 
of individual character. 

For this the teaching of industrial science may no doubt be made 
to suffice; but only on the condition that its aspect as Science, 
its independent interest and value, be steadily kept foremost, rather 
than its industrial aspect or the money to be made out of it. The 
inherent disadvantage of such studies lies in the difficulty of accom- 
plishing this, of preventing the immediate reference to uses which are 
really secondary and incidental, however obvious and important, from 
becoming exclusive, and shutting out the student from the highest ad- 
vantages which his schooling can afford him. And it is partly, no 
doubt, as avoiding this sort of confusion, that many thoughtful persons 
have considered the classics and other pure or abstract studies to be 
better fitted for the purposes of education than the so-called practical. 
If practical means money-getting, the practicability is of no advantage 
in this respect, but the contrary. It is easy to say that both kinds 
of advantage, mental training and preparation for trade, may be com- 
bined ; but it is not so easy to combine them. One will always be first ; 
and, do what we may, it will generally be that whose claim is enforced 
by the steady pressure of private and selfish interest, even when not 
immediate, but only prospective, rather than the one of greatest public 
concern. These considerations form no argument against the useful- 
ness of such schools as the Institute of Technology promises to be- 
come, and certainly are not intended for anything of the kind. On 
the contrary, they are offered as a protest against a view of its aims 
and functions which seems to us likely to lead to damaging miscon- 
ception of them. 
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10.— The Works of Erictetus. Consisting of his Discourses, in Four 
Books, the Enchiridion, and Fragments. A Translation from the 
Greek, based upon that of Exizasetn Carter. By Tuomas 
Wentworth Hicernson. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
1865. pp. 437. 


Tue present edition of Epictetus, as the title-page affirms, rests upon 
Mrs. Carter’s translation, which was published in a clumsy quarto in 
1758. On comparing the two versions, we find that the modifications 
made by the present editor bear chiefly upon the undue quaintness, 
directness, and familiarity of Mrs. Carter’s style. They were under- 
taken, he intimates, with the hope of popularizing the great Stoic 
moralist among modern readers. It is a significant fact, in view of this 
intention, that the present version has altogether a more literary air 
than Mrs. Carter’s own, for which, to judge from the long list of aristo- 
cratic subscribers that accompanies it, a somewhat exclusive patronage 
was anticipated. The difference between the two versions is not very 
great, but it has seemed to us that the alterations made by Mr. Higgin- 
son tend to substitute the language of books for the language of talk. 
This, however, is but as it should be. The language of talk of the 
present day is quite as literary as the language of books of a hundred 
years ago. 

How far under these new auspices Epictetus is destined to become 
familiar to modern English readers is a difficult question to decide. 
In every attempted resuscitation of an old author, one of two things is 
either expressly or tacitly claimed for him. He is conceived to possess 
either an historical or an intrinsic interest. He is introduced to us 
either as a phenomenon, an object worthy of study in connection with a 
particular phase of civilization, or as a teacher, an object worthy of 
study in himself, independently of time or place. In one case, in a 
word, he is offered us as a means; in the other case he is offered us as 
an end. To become popular he must fulfil the latter condition. The 
question suggested by this new edition of Epictetus is whether or not 
he is susceptible of a direct modern application. There are two ways 
of answering this question.- One is to attempt an exposition of his 
character, and, with the reader’s sympathy, to deduce thence our 
reply. The other is to give our opinion at once, and then to proceed 
to justify it by an exposition of his character. We select the latter 
course. We agree with the editor, then, that the teachings of Epicte- 
tus possess a permanent value, — that they may properly form at least 
one department in a modern handbook of morals. 

Little is known of our author’s life. That he was a Greek by birth ; 
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that he lived at Rome in the latter part of the first century ; that he 
was a slave, deformed and poor; and that he publicly discussed philos- 
ophy ; — these facts make up all that we know of his history. But these 
are assuredly enough. As his philosophy was avowedly a matter of 
living and acting, we may be sure —the sympathetic reader of his 
Discourses cannot but be sure — that he exemplified it in his own life 
and acts. We need to know little of the history of a man whose theory 
of conduct was so explicit, so emphatic, so detailed. There is in his 
precepts, possessing them even as we do at second hand, a personal 
accent, a tone of honesty, of sincerity, of feeling, — an expression, so to 
speak, of temperament, — which gives them a kind of autobiographical 
force. Like his great master, Socrates, —the object of his constant 
and almost religious reference,— we know him only as he stands re- 
ported by a disciple. But he has this advantage, that his disciple was 
a man of no particular originality. A thoroughly earnest man, more- 
over, a man of strong personal influence and lively idiosyncrasies, such 
as Epictetus must have been, may often be more successfully repre- 
sented by another than by himself. In an age when morals and meta- 
physics were taught by direct exhortatiori, and the teacher’s authority 
depended largely upon the accordance of his habits with his theories ; 
when genius was reflected as much in the conduct as in the intellect, 
and was in fact measured as much by the one as by the other; and 
when the various incidents of a man’s natural disposition — that whole 
range of qualities which in the present day are held to be quite imper- 
tinent to public life—increased or diminished the force of his pre- 
cepts, —in such an age it is probable that the general figure of a phi- 
losopher was in the eyes of his disciples a very vivid and absolute fact, 
and, provided they were neither Xenophons nor Platos, would be 
strictly respected in their recollections and reports. This is especially 
likely to have been the case with Epictetus, from the fact that he was 
a Stoic. The Stoic philosophy is emphatically a practical one, a 
rule of life: it applies to the day, the hour, the moment. As repre- 
sented by Epictetus it is as far removed as possible from metaphysics. 
There is, therefore, no Stoicism of mere principle. And, lastly, there 
reigns throughout the parts of Epictetus’s Discourses such a close mu- 
tual consistency as to fix the impression that his life was thoroughly 
consistent with the whole. 

Stoicism is the most absolute and uncompromising system of morals 
ever accepted by man. We say system of morals, because it is in 
effect nothing of a philosophy. It is a stifling of philosophy, a prohibi- 
tion of inquiry. It declares a man’s happiness to be wholly in his own 
hands, to be identical with the strength of his will, to consist in a cer- 
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tain parti-pris of self-control, steadfastly maintained. It teaches the 
absolute supremacy of virtue, — its superiority to health, riches, honor, 
and prosperity. Virtue consists in a state of moral satisfaction with 
those things which reason tells us are in our power, and in a sublime 
independence of those things which are not in our power. It is not in 
our power to be rich, to be free, to be sound of body. But it is in our 
power to be resigned to poverty, slavery, and sickness. It is in our 
power to live philosophically; i. e. patiently, passively, in conscious 
accordance with the divine part of our nature. It is easy to under- 
stand the efficacy of such a doctrine as this in the age of Nero and 
Domitian, before Christianity had had time to suggest that virtue is not 
necessarily a servitude, and that the true condition of happiness is free- 
dom. In that age the only hope of mankind was in the virgin human 
will, Epictetus never once intimates the existence of an idea of 
rights. On the contrary, his whole theory of those things which are 
not in our power is inconsistent with such an idea. In his view, the 
conditions of humanity are permanently fixed. Life is beset on every 
side with poverty and suffering. Slavery is an accepted fact. Every 
man is subject, as a matter of course, to certain visitations of cruelty 
and injustice. These are so inevitable, so much a law of the universe, 
that we must regulate our lives accordingly. To declaim against them, 
to resist them, to deny them, is out of the question. Our duty is to 
accept them in order that we may properly reject them. Our own 
persons are the field of this operation. Over them we have no power; 
but over ourselves we have an absolute mastery, that is, over our true 
selves; not this contemptible carcass, these perishable limbs, this fleet- 
ing life, — nothing so simple as that; and yet, if we would but perceive 
it, something infinitely more simple, — the self-contained, unencumbered 
faculty of reason. Within our own souls we reign supreme. Cruelty 
and injustice may invade our bodies; the Stoic quietly awaits them on 
the threshold of his reason, arrests their progress, turns them to naught, 
and covers them with confusion. “ You may hurt me,” he says, “if 
you can, that is, if I will. I am only hurt so far as I heed my in- 
juries; but I will not heed them. I have better things to think of, — 
the providence of God, his wisdom, power, and beauty, and this god- 
like principle, my own nature, from which I derive courage, modesty, 
and religion. You may hurt me and misuse me, and much good may 
it do you. It will indeed gratify you, inasmuch as for you it is I that 
you persecute ; but for me, who am the proper judge, I would have you 
know, it is not I, but this miserable body, to which you are welcome.” 
The age in which this attitude of mind was a refuge, a rest, a relief, 
the fruit of a philosophy, is an age which we cannot adequately con- 
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ceive without a strong intellectual effort. And we must remember that 
men would not have assumed it, if, in spite of its apparent difficulties, 
it had not opened the wisest course. Aux grands mauzx les grands re- 
médes. When injustice was on the heroic scale, submission had to be 
on the heroic scale too. Such were the consolations of a Romanized 
world. Ina brutal age virtue is brutal as well as vice; and, indeed, 
we read the moral depression engendered by the Roman decline more 
clearly in these utterances of a reactionary piety than in any record of 
the flagrant profligacy of the time. When this was the last word of 
honest Paganism, it was high time that Christianity should arrive ; for 
if vice called for a reform, virtue called for it equally. Christianity 
was needed to correct the Roman spirit, generally, — in its good as well 
as in its evil manifestations. It was needed to teach the respect of 
weakness. The Stoicism of Epictetus is in its uncompromising stern- 
ness, its harshness, its one-sidedness, its lack of imagination, a thoroughly 
Roman principle. It rests upon common sense. It adapts itself to only 
one stand-point, and betrays no suspicion of the needs of a character dif- 
ferent from that of its teacher. Common sense, in the character of a 
kind of deus ex machina, has often undertaken the solution of complex 
philosophical problems; but it has solved them only by cutting the 
knot. 

Stoicism, then, is essentially unphilosophic. It simplifies human 
troubles by ignoring half of them. It is a wilful blindness, a constant 
begging of the question. It fosters apathy and paralyzes the sensibil- 
ities. It is through our sensibilities that we suffer, but it is through 
them, too, that we enjoy; and when, by a practical annihilation of the 
body, the soul is rendered inaccessible to pain, it is likewise rendered 
both inaccessible and incompetent to real pleasure, — to the pleasure 
of action; for the source of half its impressions, the medium of its 
constant expression, the condition of human reciprocity, kas been 
destroyed. Stoicism is thus a negation of the possibility of progress. 
If the world, taken at a given moment, were destined to maintain all its 
relations unchanged forevermore, then the doctrine in question would 
be the best theory of life within human attainment. But as to the 
modern mind, there is always a possible future in which to lodge the 
fulfilment of impossible ideals; for, besides our principle of Christian 
faith, there exists for the things of this world a kindred principle of 
Christian hope, Stoicism seems, at the present day, to imply an utter 
social immobility. And if the majority of mankind became Stoics, it is 
certain that social immobility would ensue as the result of so general 
an assumption of passivity. The grand defect of the system is, that it 
discourages all responsibility to anything but one’s own soul. There is 
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a somewhat apocryphal anecdote of Epictetus having said to his mas- 
ter, Epaphroditus, as the latter was about to put his leg into the tor- 
ture, “You will break my leg”; and, when in a few moments this 
result was accomplished, of his having quietly added, “ Did not I tell 
you so?” It would be easy to quote this anecdote as an example of 
great nobleness of soul. But, on reflection, we see that it reveals, from 
our modern point of view, an astounding moral degradation. It assur- 
edly does not diminish our respect for Epictetus, any more than the 
tub of Diogenes diminishes our respect for him; but it sets inflexible 
limits to our consideration for the spirit by which a noble nature was 
so enslaved. There is no doubt that, on its own ground, Pagan bru- 
tality was best refuted by such means as these. But it is equally cer- 
tain that such means as these are possible only to spirits tainted by the 
evils which they deplore. It is against the experience of such evils 
that they react; but as long as the battle is fought on the old ground, 
the reactionists only half secure our sympathy. To future ages they 
have too much in common with their oppressors. It is only when the 
circle is broken, when the reaction is leavened by a wholly new ele- 
ment, that it seems to us to justify itself. The taint of Epictetus is the 
taint of slavery. 

Mr. Higginson tells us, in his Preface, that these Discourses were 
the favorite reading of Toussaint Ouverture. When we add this fact 
to the fact that Epictetus was himself a slave, — when we view, in con- 
nection, the affinity with these principles of two minds elevated, in- 
deed, by the sentiment of liberty, but in a measure debased by the 
practice of servitude, — we shall approach a perception of the ignoble side 
of Stoicism. It has occurred to us that we might realize it in the fol- 
lowing fashion. Let us imagine a negro slave, under our former South- 
ern dispensation, keenly conscious of all the indignities of his position, 
and with an intellect of exceptional power, dogmatically making the 
best of them, preaching indifference to them, and concluding, in fact, 
that weariness and blows and plantation fare are rather good things, — 
we shall so take home to our minds the didactic character of Epictetus. 

To the vivacity, the consistency, the intensity of belief, the uncom- 
promising frankness of speech with which this character is maintained, 
we cannot pay too large a tribute of respect. He must have been a 
wholesome spectacle in that diseased age, this free-thinking, plain- 
speaking old man, a slave and a cripple, sturdily scornful of idleness, 
luxury, timidity, false philosophy, and all power and pride of place, 
and sternly reverent of purity, temperance, and piety,— one of the few 
upright figures in the general decline. Of the universal corruption and 
laxity of character and will he is keenly, almost pathetically, sensibie. 
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“Show me some one person,” he exclaims, “formed according to the 
principles which he professes. Show me one who is sick, and happy ; 
in danger, and happy; dying, and happy; exiled, and happy; dis- 
graced, and happy. Show him to me; for, by Heaven, I long to see a 
Stoic. .... Do me this favor. Do not refuse an old man a sight which 
he has never seen... .. Let any of you show me a human soul, desir- 
ing to be in unity with God; not to accuse either God or man; not to 
be angry; not to be envious; not to be jealous; in a word, desiring 
from a man to become a god, and in this poor mortal body aiming to 
have fellowship with Zeus. Show him to me. But you cannot.” No 
indeed, they could not.. And yet very little of the energy of Epicte- 
tus goes to merely deploring and lamenting the immorality about him. 
He is indefatigable in reproving, contradicting, and what we should 
now-a-days call snubbing, his auditors and interlocutors; in reminding 
them of their duties, in shaming them out of their foibles and vices. 
He is a merciless critic of all theorists, logicians, and rhetoricians, — 
of all who fail to take the very highest ground in regard to the duties 
of a man, and who teach the conscience to satisfy itself with a form of 
words. He himself has no need of theories; his five senses teach him 
all he wants to know. “Have these things no weight?” he asks. 
“Let a Pyrrhonist or an Academic come and oppose them. For my 
part, I have neither leisure nor ability to stand up as advocate for com- 
mon sense.....1I may not be able to explain how sensation takes 
place, whether it be diffused universally or reside in a particular part, 
for I find perplexities in either case; but that you and I are not the 
same person, I very exactly know.” Like most men of a deep moral 
sense, he is not at all inquisitive ; he feels very little curiosity concern- 
ing the phenomena of the external world. From beginning to end of 
his Discourses, there is no hint of a theory vi uature, of being, or of the 
universe. He is ready to take all these things as they come, as the 
work of the gods, and as adding, in their marvellous beauty and com- 
plexity, to the debt we owe the gods. But they are no concern of his. 
His business is with human nature, with the elevation of human char- 
acter to the divine ideal. To our perception he is very weak asa 
logician, although he constantly claims to arrive at truth and wisdom 
by a severe exercise of the reasoning faculty. His nature is pre-emi- 
nently a religious one; and it is when he speaks under the impulse of 
feeling, and with a certain accent of passion, that he is most worth 
quoting and remembering. There are moments when he talks very 
much as a modern Christian would talk. “ What else can I do, a lame 
old man, but sing hymns to God? .... Since I am a reasonable crea- 
ture, it is my duty to praise God. This is my business. I doit. Nor 
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will I ever desert this post so long as it is permitted me; and I call 
upon you to join in the same song.” Epictetus praises God because 
he is a reasonable creature; but what he calls reason, we should, in 
many cases, call faith. His sense of a Divine presence in human 
affairs never, indeed, rises to enthusiasm or to ecstasy; but it is, never- 
theless, very far removed from the common sense on which, in treating 
of our attitude towards the things of this life, he invariably takes his 
stand. Religious natures are of no particular time, and of no particu- 
lar faith. The piety of Epictetus was a religious instinct as pure as 
the devotion of a Christian saint; that is, it did for him the most that 
religion can do for any man,— it enabled him to live hopefully in the 
midst of a miserable world. It enabled him to do so, indeed, only 
through the exercise of a force of will of which few Christian saints 
have probably felt the need; for they have rested their hopes on a 
definite assurance. 

The great value of these Discourses, then, to our perception, is not in 
their philosophy, — for, in strictness, they have none,— but in the re- 
flection they offer of their author’s character. Intellectually he was no 
genius, — he was, if we may use the expression, very slightly intellect- 
ual; he was without curiosity, without science, without imagination, — 
the element which lends so great a charm to the writings of that other 
Stoic, Marcus Aurelius. He was simply a moralist; he had a genius 
for virtue. He was intensely a man among men, an untiring observer, 
and a good deal of a satirist. It was by the Wife of his style that he 
acted upon his immediate disciples, and it-is by the same virtue, out- 
lasting almost two thousand years and a transformation into our mod- 
ern speech, that he will act upon the readers of to-day. When moral 
nobleness finds solid expression, there is no limit to its duration or its 
influence. Epictetus dealt with crude human nature, which is the 
same in Christians and Pagans, in men of the nineteenth century and 
men of the first. In every doctrine there are good and bad possibil- 
ities, — there is a good and a bad Stoicism. But a literal Stoicism our 
present social conditions render, to say the least, difficult. For the 
majority of mankind society is tender rather than harsh. We have no 
longer to hold out our necks to unjust persecutors, to bow our heads to 
gratuitous insults, to wrap our human nakedness in our simple virtue. 
This is not an heroic age, and it becomes daily more difficult to be grace- 
fully proud. We, therefore, with less danger than earlier generations 
may accept and apply Epictetus. Such acceptance, indeed, as he may 
receive at our hands would hardly answer his desires, and would be 
but another instance of the unceremonious avidity with which the pres- 
ent fashions the past to its needs. The good a man does the world 
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depends as much on the way the world takes him as on the way he 
offers himself. Let us take Epictetus as we take all things in these 
critical days, eclectically. Let us take what suits us, and leave what 
does not suit us. There is no doubt but we shall find much to our 
purpose ; for we still suffer, and as long as we suffer we must act a part. 

“TI am acquainted with no book,” says Mr. Higginson, “in which 
the inevitable laws of retribution are more grandly stated, with less 
of merely childish bribery or threatening.” The reader of Epictetus 
will easily discover what is meant by this, and will decide that, explain 
it by Stoicism or any other name one may choose, it is for this fact that 
our author is pre-eminently valuable. That no gain can make up for 
the loss of virtue is an old story, but Epictetus makes it new. What 
is the punishment, he inquires, of craven spirits? “To be as they 
are.” “ Paris, they say,” to quote from another chapter, “was un- 
done when the Greeks invaded Troy and laid it waste, and his family 
were slain in battle. By no means; for no one is undone by an action 
not his own. .... His true undoing was when he lost modesty, faith, 
honor, virtue. When was Achilles undone? When Patroclus died ? 
By no means. But when he gave himself up to rage.” And in an- 
other place: “I lost my lamp because the thief was better at keeping 
awake than I. But for that lamp he paid the price of becoming a 
thief, for that lamp he lost his virtue and became like a wild beast. 
This seemed to him a good bargain; and so let it be!” And in still 
another: “Is there not a divine and inevitable law, which exacts the 
greatest punishments from those who are guilty of the greatest offences ? 
For what says this law? Let him who claims what belongs not to 
him be arrogant, be vainglorious, be base, be a slave; let him grieve, 
let him envy, let him pity; and, in a word, let him lament and be 
miserable.” “That he is unhappy,” he says elsewhere, “is an addition 
every one must make for himself.” This is good Stoicism ; and to bear 
it well in mind is neither more nor less, for us moderns, than to apply 
Epictetus. 





11.— The Young Man’s Friend ; containing Admonitions for the Err- 
ing, Counsel for the Tempted, Encouragement for the Desponding, 
and Hope for the Fallen. By Dante, C. Eppy, D.D. New 
Series. Boston: Graves and Young. 1865. 12mo. pp. 268. 


Or all men, theologians would seem, at first sight, least likely to 
adopt Hobbes or any part of his system. Indeed, if Dr. Eddy were to 
be told he was a disciple of that philosopher, a holy horror would seize 
him, like the feeling which he seems to experience whenever he reflects 
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upon that unhappy butt of religious hate, the author of “ The Age of 
Reason.” In teachers of religion we should hardly expect to find sup- 
porters of opinions resting upon a view of human nature in which fear, 
hate, and avarice pave the way to love and generosity. Yet in the 
Church, of all places, these cynical theories have flourished, and 
Hobbes’s denouncers have ever been in secret accord with him. Dr. 
Eddy, like so many others, thinks that all goodness is to be pumped 
into us with the handle of some badness; that it is only through the 
meaner passions that a flow of virtue can be created; by hard pumping 
he tries to do this. The real source of love of duty and God, Hobbes 
and Dr. Eddy say, is fear of the unpleasant consequences of vice. Mr. 
Eddy, it is true, differs from Hobbes in not being thoroughly consistent ; 
for he occasionally will wander off, as he does toward the close of his 
book, in praise of virtue, as if it were something to be attained without 
recourse to low means; but, generally, both he and his fellow-Church- 
men are steadfast in the opinion that the upright man is made so by 
the props of passions in themselves unrighteous. 

Look, young man, these gentlemen say, at the yawning, bottomless, 
murky, venomous, terrible pit which Satan has prepared for your 
youthful, unwary footsteps; see how in this corner lurk the dangers 
of disease, in that of poverty, in that of infamy. Think, young man, 
of that dismal end of a vicious career, unfriended death,— with none 
near to solace,—no brother, no sister, no wife, to watch the sands 
of life as they run through the dimmed glass,— dimmed, young man, 
by the ever-deepening stain of wickedness. If you are not frightened 
by this picture into virtue and religion, all we can say is, that you 
ought to be. Or, again, to look at another side, we know, young man, 
that you prefer a good to a bad bargain. Inspect, young gentleman, if 
you please, the bargain we are authorized to offer, — the best, posi- 
tively, in the market. The following articles are going at a sacrifice : 
one lot of contented days, one assortment of indemnities for past offen- 
ces, one fee-simple lot in Paradise. This valuable stock we ask you to 
invest in, at a price far below par, — in a word, the only return we are 
permitted to ask is your soul; which, in its present situation, is of no 
value to you, besides being in the greatest danger; and which, once 
transferred to us, (merely in trust too, not for our own use,) will entitle 
you to the dividends accruing on this safe and extraordinarily cheap 
investment. We commend virtue and religion to you, therefore, on the 
ground of their safeness, cheapness, and high rate of interest. The 
question is, Will you get your money’s worth ? 

This is a sample of Mr. Eddy and his friendship. If the book stood 
by itself, it would fall, nor would it deserve notice; but being made 
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after the pattern of many others, and having, without doubt, consider- 
able influence, (its readers are told, in a detached Preface, that of a 
former “ Friend” a hundred thousand copies have been sold,) it may 
serve as an example of a class of books, sermons, and exhortations 
which, with most painful goads, urge the young and inexperienced into 
a specious righteousness. The immense sale spoken of would hardly 
seem credible, if we did not reflect that for centuries men have been 
willing to estimate religion, and virtue, and themselves at the valuation 
advised by their priests. Human nature has, till very lately, been con- 
tent to be considered essentially mean, depraved, and timid ; but, not- 
withstanding this contumely heaped upon it by generations of preach- 
ers, has, at every opportunity, happily falsified their predictions. Dr. 
Eddy, for instance, says that human beings are afflicted with “a dis- 
ordered intellect, a seared conscience, a perverted will, blinded affections, 
and downward tendencies.” Nor is this all; unpleasant as the picture 
is, the Doctor has a worse reality behind, —a reality from which he 
never fairly lifts the curtain, but whose horrors he amply displays by 
implication. Not satisfied with painting human nature as having 
a downward tendency, he appears to believe that it is in the seventh 
circle already ; that the young men whom he addresses are not only 
apt to sin, but utterly lost in sin’s mire and filth, Young men, how- 
ever, are not such monsters as their instructor seems to suppose; nor 
are they such cowards as he thinks. Youth may tend to many 
things more strongly than to virtue, and from its very rawness and 
impulsiveness is less able to comprehend the full beauty and dignity of 
goodness ; but youth is not, despite the efforts of the pulpit to make it 
consider itself so, vicious; nor is it, on the other hand, so timid as to be 
afraid of that first glass of wine which Dr. Eddy, in common with so 
many worthy men, depicts as a tumultuous, stormy sea of intoxicating 
drink, ingulfing all who venture from its shores. Youth, in fact, is 
somewhat courageous, and feels a strength within itself to combat and 
defeat whatever puts itself in its way. Dr. Eddy will not terrify it 
much by such turbid eloquence as this: “ You will soon be on the 
bed of death, young men, — how soon, none can tell. And would it 
not be well to try to look at things now as you will look at them when 
you come to the bed of death, when you are but an inch from eternity ? 
An inch from eternity! And is it possible you will ever be brought 
so near eternity as that? An inch from eternity! An inch from eter- 
nity! And what will you do when you come so near as that? What 
will you do when you are so near the great white throne as that?” 
It is true that this explosion may be excused, in a measure, by its 
position ; for it is at the end of one of the lectures of which the book is 
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made, and the Doctor seems to find it necessary to be always a little 
explosive in a peroration; but, though allowances may be made, the 
outrage offered by such a passage to good feeling and sense is not 
to be forgiven. The young man who has eaten a comfortable break- 
fast, and knows his digestion to be strong, and his nerves in good order, 
is not likely to be frightened to good purpose by being told that the 
time may soon come when he will be within a twelfth of a foot of eter- 
nity, and being asked to reflect upon what his unpleasant sensations 
will be when he is an inch from the great white throne. And this - 
reverberation of inches from one side of the page to the other, — what 
is it all but the same shallow, material attempt at sensation which Prot- 
estants laugh at in Catholics and practise among themselves, — which we 
all ridicule in our theatres, and so many of us admire in our churches ? 

Dr. Eddy is, in fact, (and we say it without thought of impugning his 
good intentions) a sensationist quite as much as the younger Syl- 
vanus Cobb or Mr. Chadband. Indeed, we can almost forgive him for 
reminding us of Hobbes, when he so forcibly and pleasantly recalls 
“ Bleak House,” on pages 138 and 139:— “TI can see how a man 
may love to smoke, — make a chimney of his throat and a smoke-pipe 
of his lips ; I can see how a man may love to drink a social glass; but 
how an intelligent man can swear and curse, I do not understand. 
Why, I should as soon think of committing suicide! What! call on 
God — the who is able to do it — to blast my eyes, to damn my 
soul, to send me or my friends to hell! What a wretch a man must 
be to call on God to do any of these things! And yet hundreds are 
doing it every day of life. Is it gentlemanly? No. Is it brave? 
No. Is it musical? No. Is it polite? No. Is it decent? No. Is 
it safe? No.”— “My friends,” says Mr. Chadband, “ peace be upon 
this house! On the master thereof, on the mistress thereof, on the 
young maidens, and on the young men! My friends, why do I wish for 
peace? What is peace? Is it war? No. Is it strife? No. Is it 
lovely, and gentle, and beautiful, and pleasant, and serene, and joyful ? 
O yes!” 


12.— The Letters of Wotreganc Amapevs Mozart. (1769-1791.) 
Translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nout, by Lapy Wat- 
Lace. With a Portrait and Facsimile. New York: Hurd and 
Houghton. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. xv. 332; vii. 297. 1866. 


Tue first thought, perhaps, which occurs to one in laying down these 
volumes is, that we have a more intimate knowledge of Mozart through 
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his works than any information about his life can give us. It would 
seem that, when such genius as his has found its expression in music, 
it is in proportionate measure debarred from expressing itself in the 
language more common to men, and finds our speech inapt for the 
subtile and exquisite emotions it is familiar with. No memoirs of such 
a man, and not even his own letters, can add much, if anything, to the 
truth of the conception of him formed by those who understand what 
may be called his native language. When he would. express his 
deepest or his tenderest or his gayest feeling, he found companion- 
ship in his piano, and it was to the orchestra that he confided his 
secrets. But when he writes to his mother, “I wish mamma joy of 
her name-day, and hope that she may live for many hundred years to 
come, and retain good health, which I always ask of God, and pray to 
him for you both every day,” (Vol. I. p. 24,) it is as if he were writing 
in a foreign tongue; it is like a translation, and rather a stiff and lame 
one, of Mendelssohn’s two bars of music, which begin a letter to his 
mother, on a similar occasion. And, indeed, Mozart himself says, else- 
where: “ My very dearest papa, I cannot write poetically, for I am no 
poet; I cannot make fine artistic phrases that cast light and shadow, 
for I am no painter ; I can neither by signs nor by pantomime express 
my thoughts and feelings, for I am no dancer; but I can by tones, 
for I am a musician. So to-morrow, at Cannabich’s, I intend to play 
my congratulations both for your name-day and birtiday.” (Vol. I. 
p- 113.) 

The circumstances which surrounded Mozart were not those to furnish 
topics of special interest even for familiar letters. He was poor; and, 
during all the earlier part of his career, his life was spent in dancing 
attendance on the petty German princes to whom, in those days, he 
could alone look for the conventional honors and the material aid 
which were essential conditions for the display of his genius, and for 
the advancement of the art to which he gave himself with the most 
unselfish devotion. “And the German princes are all niggards,” he 
said himself. But though seeking patrons, he did not lose dignity, 
and, though often disappointed, he did not lose heart. 

In 1777 he says to his father: “I will write to Princé Zeill next 
post-day to press forward matters in Munich; if you would also 
write to him, I should be very glad. But short and to the point, — 
no cringing! for that I cannot bear.” His dependence on others could 
not degrade him, for many years it scarcely even depressed him. 

Among the Electors and Princes and Archbishops of the day, there 
were some who did what they could for him; they at least, in his own 
\phrase, “fed him with encomiums,” and 
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“ Like King Admetus, those who had 
Pure taste by right divine 
Decreed his music not too bad 
To hear between the cups of wine,” 


and presented him, perhaps, with a sum of money for his travelling 
expenses, or sent him, when he had already four watches similarly 
given, a fifth, which it would have been a sin against etiquette to turn 
into ready money. On one occasion, after a visit of some days at 
the residence of the Princess of Nassau-Weilberg, he writes (Vol. I. 
p- 159): — “ The following day, Monday, we had music again, and also 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. Madlle. Weber sang in all thirteen 
times, and played twice on the piano, for she plays by no means badly. 
-...I played twelve times; and once, by desire, on the organ of the 
Lutheran Church. I presented the Princess with four symphonies, and 
received only seven louis-d’ors in silver, and our poor dear Madlle. 
Weber only five. This I certainly did not anticipate. I never ex- 
pected great things, but at all events I hoped that each of us would at 
least receive eight louis-d’ors.” 

Thus, partly supported by pseudo-protectors, partly with gay cour- 
age making his way for himself, he worked steadily forward till life 
was exhausted ; when, “ with the last movement of his lips endeavoring 
to indicate where the kettle-drums should be used in his Requiem,” he 
fell asleep, and died a month before completing his thirty-sixth year. 

Mozart was born a little more than a hundred years ago. The bril- 
liant period of musical composition, which has extended to our own day, 
may be said to have begun a century earlier. Mozart was preceded by 
Scarlatti and Pergolesi among the Italians, Handel and Bach among 
the Germans, while Bach’s sons, Haydn and Gluck, were his contem- 
poraries. But such genius as his follows no beaten track; and it is 
remarkable how rarely he refers in his letters with pleasure to any 
music, whether of the day or of an earlier period. He himself intro- 
dyged too great changes in his art to allow him to regard his predeces- 
sors with special reverence or enthusiasm. That he knew his own 
greatness is not to be doubted. There are a few noble expressions of 
self-confidence to be found in the letters. Perhaps the most definite 
one is when he writes, at twenty-two years of age: “I find it impos- 
sible [to give lessons], so must leave it to those who can do nothing 
but play the piano. I am a composer, and born to become a Kapell- 
meister, and I neither can nor ought thus to bury the talent for com- 
position with which God has so richly endowed me (I may say this 
without arrogance, for I feel it now more than ever) ; and this I should 


do were I to take many pupils.” 
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His reputation was, of course, great among the musicians of his 
time; but even they seem generally to have been dull, as perhaps 
contemporaries must always be, in appreciating his real position among 
composers, or else to have become envious of it. There is a pleasant 
story told of Cimarosa, when he was one day complimented by a 
painter, who declared that he considered him superior to Mozart. 
“TI!” exclaimed Cimarosa ; “ah, sir, what would you say to one who 
should assure you that you were superior to Raphael!” 

The letters written before Mozart was twenty are among the most 
entertaining in these volumes. Their delightful boyish gayety gives a 
vivid impression of the exuberant healthfulness of his spirits. A tone 
of pure frolic pervades them; while the judicial criticisms and com- 
ments on music, new and old, and musicians, break in as oddly as if 
written by another person. 

The letters from Paris, in 1778, like the earlier ones from Mann- 
heim, are chiefly occupied with the rather tedious details of his en- 
deavors to gain some footing for himself in one manner or another. 
The only point that stands out with any general interest is the story 
of his quarrel with Baron Grimm, the ardor of whose enthusiasm for 
Mozart as a boy, which is attested by his notice of him in his Corre- 
spondence, seems to have somewhat died away when he saw him as 
a young man; and even here the facts are given in too broken a form 
to gather from them much impression of character or motives. There 
is one story, somewhat curious as illustrative of prevailing manners, 
and of Mozart’s sensitiveness both in body and mind. He says : — 

“M. Grimm gave me a letter to her [the Duchesse de Chabot], so I drove 
there ; the purport of the letter being chiefly to recommend me to the Duch- 
esse de Bourbon, who, when I was last here, was in a convent, and to intro- 
duce me afresh to her, and recall me to her memory. A week elapsed with- 
out the slightest notice of my visit; but, as eight days previously she had 
appointed me to call on her, I kept my engagement and went. I waited in 
a large room without any fire and as cold as ice. At last the Duchess came 
in, and was very polite, begging me to make allowances for her piano, as 
none of her instruments were in good order, but I might at least try it. I 
said that I would most gladly play something, but at this moment it was im- 
possible, as my fingers were quite benumbed from the cold; so I asked her 
at all events to take me to a room where there was a fire. ‘Oh! oui, Mon- 
sieur, vous avez raison!’ was her answer. She then seated herself, and drew 
for a whole hour in company with several gentlemen, all sitting in a circle 
round a large table; and during this time I had the honor to wait. The 
windows and doors were open ; so that not only my hands, but my body and 
my feet, were cold, and my head also began to ache. Moreover, there was 
altum silentium, and I really did not know what to do from cold, headache, 
and weariness. I again and again thought to myself, that, if it were not on 
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Mr. Grimm's account, I would leave the house at once. At last, to cut mat- 
ters short, I played on the wretched, miserable piano. What, however, 
vexed ine most of all was, that the Duchess and all the gentlemen did not 
cease drawing for a single moment, but coolly continued their occupation ; 
so I was left to play to the chairs and tables and the walls. My patience 
gave way under such unpropitious circumstances. I therefore began the 
Fischer variations, and after playing one half of them I rose. Then came 
eulogiums without end. I, however, said all that could be said, which was, 
that I could do myself no justice on such a piano, but I should be very glad 
to fix some other day to play when a better instrument might be found. 
But the Duchess would not hear of my going away ; so I was obliged to wait 
till her husband came in, who placed himself beside me, and listened to me 
with great attention ; while, as for me, I became unconscious of all cold and 
all headache, and, in spite of the wretched piano, played as I can play when 
I am in the right mood. Give me the best piano in Europe, and listeners 
who understand nothing, or don’t wish to understand, and who do not sym- 
pathize with me in what I am playing, I no longer feel any pleasure.” 


At Vienna, later, he was placed in a still more unpleasant position. 
He was at that time one of the musicians belonging to the household 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg, and he says: “ We dine at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, unluckily rather too early an hour for me. Our 
party consists of the two valets, the Comptroller, Herr Zetti, the con- 
fectioner, the two cooks, Cecarelli [the court-singer], Brunetti [the 
violinist], and my insignificant self. — N. B. The two valets sit at the 
head of the table. I have, at all events, the honor to be placed above 
the cooks; I almost believe I am back in Salzburg! At table all 
kinds of coarse, silly joking go on; but no one jokes with me, for I 
never say a word, or, if I am obliged to speak, I do so with the utmost 
gravity ; and when I have dined I go away.” 

It is the old story of genius unrecognized and uncrowned, repeated 
in every generation, and seeming more sad at each repetition ; it is 
only a fresh illustration of the many times “ when night-owls shriek 
where mounting larks should sing”; it is only a new warning to borrow 
the eyes of posterity to see with. 

But at Vienna more public applause and renown attended Mozart 
than had been the case elsewhere, and the enthusiasm which was after- 
wards felt for his works first showed itself widely here. It could 
scarcely be withheld from one who could give such an example of 
musical ability as this: “ To-day (for I am writing at eleven at night) 
we had a concert, where three of my pieces were performed, — new 
ones, of course. The rondo of a concerto for Brunetti, a sonata for 
myself, with violin accompaniment, which I composed last night be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock; but, in order to have it ready in time, 
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I only wrote out the accompaniment for Brunetti, and retained my own 
part in my head.” 

He now, at last, found it possible, in consequence of his increased 
reputation, to gain an independent, though small and precarious liveli- 
hood for himself, his wife, and children. He devoted himself with the 
utmost assiduity to the giving of lessons and of concerts, and, in the 
small intervals of wearied leisure, to his immortal compositions. All 
his best-known operas were produced during this period of ten years, 
and many of his other greatest works. These years were undeniably 
the happiest of his life; yet one traces in the letters— perhaps by read- 
ing between the lines — the sadness which a man of Mozart’s sensibil- 
ity can never wholly escape, still less when placed in such untoward 
circumstances. His letters to his wife are always cheerful and happy. 

Others than the lovers of Mozart will not think the time wasted 
which is spent on these volumes. Their value to the general reader is 
much increased by a full and well-arranged Index, and by the notes of 
the German editor. The labors of the English translator are also ap- 
parently well performed. We have not, however, had the opportunity 
of comparing her work with the originals, and occasional misconceptions 
and unnecessary freedoms in her translations of the letters in Italian, 
the originals of which she gives, are of a character to suggest possible 
inaccuracies in the translations from the German. But they read 
easily and agreeably. 





13.— The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams, being a Narra- 
tive of his Acts and Opinions and of his Agency in producing and 
forwarding the American Revolution, with Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence, State Papers, and Political Essays. By Wittiam V. 
We tts. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1865. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Samuet ApAms was born in Boston, September 16 (O. S.), 1722, and 
died there, October 2, 1803. In 1747, feeling that the “present political 
state affords matter for a variety of thoughts of peculiar importance to 
the good people of New England,” he united with several “ Whigs who 
advocated the rights of the people against those measures of govern- 
ment which were supposed to infringe upon the privileges of the Prov- 
ince secured by charter,” in forming a “ political club,” and editing 
“The Public Advertiser,’ a weekly paper devoted “to whatever may 
be adapted to state and defend the rights and liberties of mankind.” In 
1797, a month after Washington had made his last annual speech to 
Congress as President, he also made his last annual speech to the Legis- 
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lature as Governor of Massachusetts. “ Having arrived,” he says, “toa 
stage of life marked in holy writ and verified by constant experience 
as a time of labor and sorrow, it is highly proper, both upon my own 
account and that of the public, to deeline the future suffrages of my. fel- 
low-citizens for the office I haye now the honor to sustain.” During 
nearly the whole of this half-century, which covers the rise, develop- 
ment, and completion of the Revolution, the beginning and end of the 
Confederation, the adoption of the Constitution, and that wise adminis- 
tration of Washington which gave it its first stronghold upon the affec- 
tions of the nation, Adams was a close observer and leading actor in 
public events. His state papers and essays in the public journals, which 
would fill volumes, contain the most advanced political doctrines of the 
times as they presented themselves to thinkers and actors for decision 
and application. It is impossible to touch upon the history of Massa- 
chusetts without meeting his name. He took a leading part in the 
Congress that separated us from England; and, having from the begin- 
ning cast in his lot with his country, never shrunk from the labor, the 
sacrifices, or the perils which his decision involved. 

Till now the story of this remarkable life has never been told, al- 
though the materials for it were abundant. But unfortunately those 
materials were of a kind which, in a country like ours, wherein family 
archives are scarcely known, it is almost impossible to preserve. Mr. 
Adams was a man of method, and at his death the records of his long pub- 
lic career were found accurately filed and labelled, as they had passed year 
by year from his portfolio to the shelf. Then began the slow and sure 
transitions by which so many of the most important documents of Amer- 
ican history have been destroyed. First they passed, to awaken doubt 
and dismay, into the hands of a biographer. Next to unappreciating 
relatives, who gave them over to neglect and dust; and then they be- 
came the prey of those keen-scented, persistent sleuth-hounds, the auto- 
graph collectors, for whom an archive is but a curiosity-shop, and an 
historical document a thing to be cut up into samples, and deprived 
of every characteristic which gave it historical value. Rats, mice, 
moths, and children seldom fail to claim their share in the work of 
destruction ; but with Adams’s papers they were all outstripped by an 
industrious servant-girl, who, like Hutchinson, finding them highly 
inflammable, used them to feed the fire with. Still, so marvellous 
was this man’s industry, that, when the attention of a grandson, Samuel 
Adams Wells, was first called to the study of his grandfather’s history, 
enough was yet left of his letters and newspaper articles, and drafts of 
state papers, to form the groundwork of an accurate biography. But 
before he could bring the pious work to a close he died, and soon after 
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all that remained of the Adams papers passed into the hands of Mr. 
Bancroft. How effectively he has used them for the illustration of that 
part of his work to which they belong, our readers already know. It 
is upon these that the present work is founded. 

And coming more directly to this work, we congratulate the author 
upon having had the courage to make it a full one. A single volume 
might have found more purchasers, but a single volume could not have 
told the story of such a life. A life of external and visible action, like 
Nelson’s, may be compressed by a skilful hand within a narrow com- 
pass. But a life of thought manifested by action, and action chiefly 
displayed by its control over the will and guidance of the thoughts of 
others, requires a full and minute exposition. By great industry, a 
wide range of research, and a judicious use of materials which a less 
reverential biographer might have overlooked or hesitated to use, Mr. 
Wells has succeeded in showing what his illustrious ancestor was, as 
well as what he did, and in thus giving him his true place in American 
history, as a man of ideas as well as a skilful leader. Would that all 
our eminent men had been as fortunate ! 

We rejoice for still another reason that this work is so complete. 
Samuel Adams has often been called the last of the Puritans, and at 
this moment, when New England, the great creation of the Puritans, is 
brought so arrogantly to the bar, it is well for us to be reminded what 
manner of men those Puritans were. 

The most remarkable trait of Adams’s character was his consistency. 
From the beginning of his career to the end of it he was still the 
same. Whatever he accepted as a principle he accepted also as a rule 
of life, conforming himself to it in all things and in all situations. In 
1766 the question of the abolition of slavery was agitated in Massa- 
chusetts, and Adams advocated it. At about the same time a female 
slave was given to his wife. “A slave cannot live in my house,” said 
Adams when he was told of it; “if she comes, she must be free.” 
And accordingly she was made free and lived with him as a free 
woman till her death. His housekeeping in Boston was characterized 
by a frugal simplicity. He preserved the same simplicity in luxurious 
Philadelphia. When, in his old age, he became Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, a carriage and horses were given him by some of his personal 
and political friends. The first use that he made of them was to drive 
with his wife to his old friend, Constable Hewes’s, and there, giving his 
place in the chariot to Mrs. Hewes, sit himself down for his daily chat 
while the two old ladies were enjoying the new luxury. 

The same consistency appears in his political theories. In his col- 
lege “ part” he maintained the right “to resist the supreme magistrate 
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if the commonwealth cannot be otherwise preserved”; and from the 
early beginning to the late evening of his public career, all that he 
wrote or said or did was in harmony with this principle. His belief 
in the people, also, was a life-long belief, so strongly asserted, indeed, 
as to excite in some minds a suspicion of demagogism. But when we 
see it running through his whole career, in the same open channel, 
preserving everywhere the freshness of his sympathies and his faith, 
and never diverted to his own uses, it is impossible to confound it with 
that vile spirit from which the want of moral power has so often failed 
to preserve the intellectually great. 

His writings, as we have already hinted, would fill volumes. Some 
idea of the extent of them may be formed from the fact that, while a 
great many can no longer be traced through the journals in which 
they originally appeared, twenty-five of the different signatures under 
which he wrote have been recovered, some of them extending through 
several consecutive years. These pieces, of course, were for the most 
part controversial. The style is simple, direct, and natural, flowing 
with an easy current, and, even where the subject deepens, lucid and 
distinct. An elaborate analysis might extract from them a logical 
series of harmonious principles, wherein few, if any, of the most ad- 
vanced political opinions of the age would be found wanting. 

Another class of writings in which his pen was employed more fre- 
quently than that of almost any of his contemporaries was those state 
papers which form the most important part of the American literature 
of the eighteenth century. Chatham’s opinion of our Congressional 
state papers is well known. Those of some of the local conventions 
and legislatures are equally deserving of admiration. In the Massachu- 
setts General Court Samuel Adams was almost constantly employed as 
draughtsman. If to these public duties we add his extensive correspond- 
ence with the leading men of other Colonies and the friends of the 
Colonies in England, we shall be able to form some idea of the laborious 
life he led. 

His influence over men is another of the facts which these volumes 
bring out in strong light. In part it may have been an influence of 
sympathy, for he seems to have been the object of strong affections. 
But in a far greater degree it was the influence of superior intellectual 
power combined with superior moral power. Men looked up to him, 
because they felt that he was still somewhat in advance of them, and 
they trusted him because it was evident that in all that he did he 
was governed by a profound sense of duty, both to God and man. 
Seldom has conscience borne such a part in the conduct of public 
men. 
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Of the important measures claimed for him by his biographer, the 
most important was the establishment of Committees of Correspond- 
ence. “Engines,” writes Dana to Gerry, “which operated with more 
energy and consistency than any others @vhich were put in motion in 
the commencement of our opposition, they may be called the corner- 
stone of our Revolution or new empire.” The first germ of these com- 
mittees was the appointment (June 14, 1764) by the Massachusetts 
Assembly, and at Adams’s suggestion, of a committee to correspond 
with the several Assemblies on the continent for the purpose of secur- 
ing concerted action in the defence of Colonial rights. This example 
was followed by Rhode Island on the 30th of July, and by New York 
on the 18th of October. From this to the Massachusetts committee 
of 1772 which “organized a province,” and the Virginia committee 
of 1773 which “ promoted a confederacy,” the transition was so natural 
that we should hesitate to call it by that name. 

But it is not an analysis of Mr. Wells’s volumes that we are en- 
deavoring to give. We propose, rather, to call the attention of our 
readers to the importance of their subject and the kind of information 
to be drawn from them. It is essential to a republic, says Macchiavelli, 
to be carried back from time to time to the principles it started from. 
It is no less essential, he might have added, to pass in frequent review 
the lives of the men by whom those principles were planted and devel- 
oped. It is well, perhaps, for Samuel Adams, that he has had to wait 
so long for his true place to be assigned him. The great men with 
whom he acted are gradually settling into their niches; and as we 
look at them side by side in the grand gallery of American history, 
we are enabled to judge them by the common standard of their age, 
and give to each his due share of gratitude and reverence. Mr. 
Wells has sometimes, it seems to us, claimed a little more for his an- 
cestor than is strictly his due. He has sometimes, perhaps, seen other 
men somewhat too absolutely through Adams’s spectacles. There 
are questions upon which we would fain suspend our judgment until 
Hancock has found as accurate and conscientious a biographer as Ad- 
ams has done. But we do not lay this at Mr. Wells’s door as a sin. 
We have very little faith in what is commonly called historical impar- 
tiality, which in most cases is but another word for historical infidelity. 
Every history, whether of the individual or of those aggregates of indi- 
viduals which form nations, is the origin, growth, and succession of 
principles, man himself seeming sometimes little else than the soil 
wherein they are planted, and at others the husbandman that watches 
and tills them. Indifference to the man is indifference to the principle. 
Clearness, calmness, and simplicity are the characteristics of Mr. 
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Wells’s style. It is manly, but not very vigorous; natural, but not 
very graceful; easy to read, but deficient in graphic power and nar- 
rative movement. Its chief merit is the absence of all affectation, 
and a certain prepossessing tone of earnestness, which springs evi- 
dently from the warmth of the writer’s convictions. His work be- 
longs, in short, to that class — far too small a one — of careful, 
candid, calm, and exhaustive biographies, in which the writer loves 
and reveres his hero too much to put himself irreverently in his 
hero’s place. It would be an injustice to the publishers not to men- 
tion the excellent typographical execution of these volumes, and to 
the author not to thank him for the admirable chronological sum- 
mary which he has prefixed to each. 





14.— Across the Continent: a Summer’s Journey to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Mormons, and the Pacific States, with Speaker Colfax. 
By Samvuet Bow tes, Editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Republi- 
can. Springfield, Mass.: Samuel Bowles & Co. 1865. 


Tus volume is the record of a journey, in the summer of 1865, 
through the States and Territories of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Dacotah, Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, and Washington. The 
party consisted of Mr. Colfax, Speaker of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, and three friends connected with different public journals ; — 
Mr. Bross of the Chicago Tribune; Mr. Richardson, correspondent of 
the New York Tribune; and Mr. Samuel Bowles of the Springfield 
Republican. The design of the trip was simply for recreation, health, 
and observation; but as it proceeded it grew to dimensions of public 
significance. The people who inhabit the regions visited are hospitable 
by habit; and they were not slow to appreciate also the advantage to 
themselves of the report which would be made by these gentlemen. 
Accordingly the trip soon became quasi public in its character, and the 
travellers were everywhere received as public guests. The demonstra- 
tions in favor of Mr. Colfax, in particular, amounted to a long-contin- 
ued ovation. It was a matter of course that the gentlemen of the press 
should send back letters to their respectiye journals. Those of Mr. 
Bowles were widely copied, both at the East and in the Pacific States ; 
and in the volume before us we have them collected together, pruned 
of some minor details, and with the addition, by way of supplement, of 
extracts from speeches made by Mr. Colfax upon the route, and some 
papers from different persons upon subjects treated of in the letters. 

In point of style, these letters have the freshness and freedom which 
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are natural, considering the circumstances under which they were writ- 
ten. They were addressed to a circle of friendly readers, and with al- 
most the familiarity and directness of private correspondence. There 
is, throughout the volume, a personality of tone and manner, which, 
alike in the descriptions of scenery and society and in the discussion of 
grave social and material questions of public and even of national inter- 
est, produces a fresh and agreeable impression. 

Perhaps the most important portion of the volume is that which is 
devoted to the Mormons. This is the best and most effective exposition 
of Mormonism that has been given. It is so because it is fair and can- 
did. Itis the truth that kills. These simple statements, containing not 
one word written in ill-nature or malice, and in many respects giving 
more generous commendation than they have heretofore received, have 
awakened the dire resentment of the Mormons. This travelling party 
had unsurpassed opportunities for observation. Before reaching Great 
Salt Lake City the municipal hospitalities were tendered to them by 
the Mormon authorities. The gentile portion of the population also, 
and the soldiers stationed at Camp Douglas, which overlooks the city, 
were eager that so distinguished a guest as Mr. Colfax should receive 
the first welcome from them. Some embarrassment was likely to arise 
from this rivalry, until Mr. Colfax excused himself temporarily to 
the Mormon dignitaries by saying, that, as he occupied an official po- 
sition towards the government, he felt it to be his first duty to salute 
the national flag and pay a passing tribute of respect to the soldiers 
of his country, after which he would place himself under the care 
of the city. Another question of etiquette arose, — whether Brigham 
Young should first call upon Mr. Colfax, or Mr. Colfax upon Mr. Young; 
but Mr. Colfax gave out that he should wait to receive the visit, and 
Mr. Young, for the first time in this particular, yielded. Afterwards, 
when the parties met, there was the fullest and freest talk upon matters 
peculiar to Mormonism that has ever been held between the Mormon 
leaders and the gentile world. Last summer the former were profess- 
ing great patriotism and a strong desire to have amicable relations with 
the national government. They were curious to know on what terms 
such a result could be accomplished. They were oppressively friendly 
in their tone and manner, and showered attentions upon their Eastern 
visitors. Now they show signs again of natural disloyalty, and another 
conflict between them and the government seems possible. 

Mr. Bowles does full justice to the thrift, energy, industry, and vari- 
ous material worth of the Mormons. Indeed, to some readers his em- 
phatic encomiums of them in these respects will be new, if not strange ; 
and we ourselves cannot but recall how much of the work of reclaiming 
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the desert, building the city, erecting houses and fences, and diggi 
ditches was extorted from the poor emigrants, who, exhausted and des- 
titute of supplies, upon reaching that place in the earlier days, were 
forced to work for weary weeks and months for a mere pittance, until 
they could pursue their journey ; and we wonder how much of the bril- 
liant material success which the Mormons have achieved may be due to 
these and similar circumstances. But the essential fact that they have 
this material prosperity, that they have elements of strength and power 
and importance and value even to our government and country, it is not 
wise to deny or overlook. Great Salt Lake City is, and is likely to be, 
by reason of its position, progress, and wealth, the central point, the 
great inland city between the Mississippi and the Pacific. The only 
requirements which, under the theory of our free institutions, it is right 
or desirable to exact from the Mormons were stated to them by Mr. 
Colfax ; namely, allegiance to the Constitution, devotion to the Union, 
and obedience to the laws. The true relation of polygamy to their re- 
ligious system is clearly shown in this volume. It came by revelation. 
The doctrine is not contained in the Book of Mormon ; and the practice 
may hereafter be dispensed with through the same agency by which it 
has thus far been sanctioned. But at any rate, if this change is not 
made by the church, it will be by the course of events. The doom of 
polygamy is predicted by Mr. Bowles in decisive words. 

“Ultimately, of course, before the influences of emigration, civilization, and 
our democratic habits, an organization so aristocratic and autocratic as the 
Mormon Church now is must modify its rule; it must compete with other sects, 
and take its chance with them. And its most aristocratic and uncivilized in- 
cident, or feature of plurality of wives, must fall first and completely before 
contact with the rest of the world, —marshalled with mails, daily papers, rail- 
roads, and telegraphs,— ciphering out the fact that the men and women of 
the world are about equally divided, and applying to the Mormon patriarchs 
the democratic principles of equal and exact justice. Nothing can save this 
feature of Mormonism but a new flight and a more complete isolation. A 
kingdom in the sea, entirely its own, could only perpetuate it; and thither, 
even, commerce and democracy would ultimately follow it. The click of the 
telegraph and the roll of the overland stages are its death-rattle now; the 
. first whistle of the locomotive will sound its requiem, and the pickaxe of the 
miner will dig its grave.” 

The “poor Indian” is disposed of more summarily. This party 
were fortunate in escaping perils and delays which others who followed 
them had to encounter. But the testimony of Mr. Bowles and of his 
companions, as well as of every other traveller over the Indian country, 
strips savage life of its romance, savage character of its few elements 
worthy of esteem, and leaves the red man simply as a disagreeable, dirty, 
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treacherous object, standing as an obstacle in the way of civilization 
and progress and safety, — difficult to be reclaimed, and in his native 
state impossible to be endured. 

We are also indebted to this volume for much that is new and useful 
on the subject of mining. The development of the mines of our country 
now attracts in a large degree the attention of statesmen, capitalists, and 
speculators; and the amount of popular ignorance respecting them is 
extraordinary. There are, for instance, many persons, intelligent on - 
other subjects and not without practical skill in mining, who think that 
at some time a great seething mass of molten quartz and precious metals 
was forced up through crevices in the rocks, and that thus the true fis- 
sure veins of gold and silver bearing quartz were formed. Accordingly 
it has been extensively believed, and is constantly asserted by those 
having mines to sell, that the deeper the veins are worked, the richer 
they will become. The valuable paper of Mr. Ashburner, given in the 
supplement, dispels this illusion. It also contains the fullest and best 
account that has yet appeared of the famous Comstock ledge, over 
which Virginia City in Nevada is built, and of the various companies 
that are organized upon it. And in the body of the volume, the general 
aspects of mining in Nevada and California are discussed with a dis- 
crimination of judgment and an accumulation of facts that cannot fail to 
be of value to all who are interested in mining operations, either there 
or elsewhere. 

One letter is devoted to the Pacific Railroad, which is characterized 
as “the great theme.” The opening sentences contain the germ of 
nearly all that needs to be said upon this subject. 


“ To feel the importance of the Pacific Railroad, to measure the urgency of 
its early completion, to become impatient with government and contractor at 
every delay in the work, you must come across the plains and the mountains 
to the Pacific coast. Then you will see half a continent waiting for its vivify- 
ing influences. You will witness a boundless agriculture, fickle and hesitating 
for lack of the regular markets this would give. You will find mineral wealth 
immeasurable locked up, wastefully worked, or gambled away, until this shall 
open to it abundant labor, cheap capital, wood, water, science, ready over- 
sight, steadiness of production, — everything that shall make mining a cer- 
tainty and not achance. You will find the world’s commerce with India and 
China eagerly awaiting its opportunities. You will see an illimitable field for 
manufactures unimproved for want of its stimulus and its advantages. You 
will feel hearts breaking, see morals struggling slowly upward against odds, 
know that religion languishes; feel, see, and know that all the sweetest and 
finest influences and elements of society and Christian civilization hunger and 
suffer for the lack of this quick contact with the parent and fountain of all our 
national life.” 
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To some readers, the portions of the volume to which we have not 
specially referred will be of yet more interest. The ride across the con- 
tinent will hereafter take its place amongst the recognized pleasure- 
trips. The element of danger from Indians being removed, the route 
shortened by the progress of the railroad at each end, the inconveniences 
of travelling by stage somewhat mitigated, and the tourist, armed with 
pistol and rifle, and with leisure to tarry at points on the way, and to 
diverge occasionally from the accustomed route, will find in it a delight 
not easy to be expressed. The long stretches across the plains ; the 
majestic scenery of the Rocky Mountains near Denver; the glitter of 
the far-off snow-peaks, not distinguishable from white clouds ; the Church 
Butte, grand and imposing, but described by Mr. Bowles with a degree 
of architectural detail hardly warranted by the recollection of a less 
lose observer; the attraction of the beautiful city of the desert, and its 
mountain views ; the unequalled approach to that city, through its gate- 
way of rock, for eight miles down the cafion ; the long drives across the 
wilderness, wearisome as drives but not disagreeable as memories; the 
sluggish streams, creeping northward through the valleys in the hope- 
less endeavor to break through the barriers before them, till finally, as 
if in despair, they sink in broad meadows of alkali; the silver mines of 
Austin, of unequalled richness, seaming the hills like the ridges of fur- 
rows in a ploughed field ; cities, creations of a year; the Sierra Nevada, 
whose inexhaustible forests awaken an emotion akin to rapture in one 
long deprived of the sight of large trees; the silver lakes high up 
among ‘the mountains, so smooth and clear that in photographs of the 
mountains, with their reflection in the water, the eye cannot distinguish 
which is the mountain and which the reflection ; the grand river scenery 
of the Columbia, almost unknown to us of the East till now; Shasta, 
Ranier, and Hood, monarchs among mountains; Puget’s Sound, more 
lovely even than the island of Mount Desert; California, with its con- 
glomeration of all race: under the sun, foremost among whom, in all 
good enterprises, are the natives of New England, — its lavish hospital- 
ity, its mines, its agriculture, its fruits, its geysers, its big trees, its 
marvel of marvels, the Yo Semite Valley ;—all these things, and more, 
are so vividly described in the volume before us as to render the read- 
ing of it attractive to one who has never made the journey, and to 
awaken the most delightful memories in those who have enjoyed that 


great pleasure. 
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15.— The Physiology of Man ; designed to represent the existing State 
of Physiological Science as applied to the Functions of the Human 
Body. By Austin Frit, Jr. M.D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 502. 


Tuts is the first of a series of three volumes, and treats of the sub- 
jects Blood Circulation and Respiration. The author is a young, zeal- 
ous, and successful worker, who has earned a high reputation, not only 
as a teacher, but through his own original investigations and valuable 
contributions to human physiology. He is a disciple of the experi- 
mental school; and the conclusion which inevitably forces itself upon 
the mind of the reader of his book is, that precise knowledge of 
the uses of parts can only be obtained by the careful study of them in 
the living body, and, however much one might wish it were otherwise, 
often through the vivisection of animals. The physicist studies matter 
in the states of rest and motion, and knows that, however complete his 
knowledge of it in the first may be, it will throw no light on the laws 
and phenomena manifested in the second. Any knowledge of the 
properties of matter in itself would never enable him to foresee what 
would happen if it were moving in a resisting medium or in the neigh- 
borhood of another mass. So in the investigation of organized beings, 
the study of structure, composition, form, and relative position of their 
different parts in a state of rest, as dead bodies, or, in other words, the 
study of anatomy, has never been able to teach the changes and ac- 
tions of which these parts might be the seat during life. Anatomy 
never pointed out the distinction between the nerves of motion and sen- 
sation, nor could any one, on anatomical grounds, assert that a lung 
was intended to be the medium of a physical interchange between the 
atmosphere and the blood. There are organs, like the spleen, the thy- 
mus, and thyroid bodies, and certain portions of the brain, the struc- 
ture of which is now as well known as that of other parts, but we still 
remain profoundly ignorant of their uses. These can only be deter- 
mined, if at all, by following the example of Harvey, and by “frequent 
appeals to vivisection and constant ocular inspection, investigation, and 
endeavor to find the truth.” 

The knowledge of the physiologist comes in various ways, through 
the aid of the knife, the microscope, the battery, the balance, and the 
test-tube ; but with these the necessity for experiment on living animals, 
though not in all cases by vivisection, is absolute, for all the best re- 
sults from Harvey to the present time have come through such means. 
Those who preceded Harvey knew the structure of the heart, the arte- 
ries, the veins, and even the circulation of the lungs ; but the knowledge 
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was barren, until, by direct experiment on the vessels, such as tying 
the arteries and veins in the living body, and noticing on which side of 
the cord the blood accumulated, and by watching the motions of the 
heart in its natural position, “employing for these experiments a great 
variety of animals,” he at length demonstrated the course in which the 
blood flowed. The attempts to determine the force of the heart’s ac- 
tion were utter and often ludicrous failures so long as they were based 
on mere calculation, or the analogies of other muscular parts. Borelli, 
comparing the weight of the heart with that of the deltoid, estimated 
its force at many thousand pounds; while Kiell, studying the rate of 
the flow of blood through the arteries, computed it at five ounces. 
Hales, with the sagacity of the true observer, simply inserted a tube 
into one of the larger arteries of a living animal, noted the height of 
the column which the heart sustained, and thus its force was weighed. 
One might fill a volume in recording similar contrasts of success and 
failure, according as the investigations were conducted with and with- 
out experiment. The results of the experimental method are the liv- 
ing truths of science. Great and learned as he was, the speculations 
of Boerhaave on digestion have passed from the current literature of 
physiology ; while the experiments of Réaumur and Spallanzani will 
never fail to receive honorable mention. Without vivisections there is 
no reason to suppose that we should have had the benefit of the discov- 
eries of Bell or of Bernard, and others of the same school, and without 
these physiology would not deserve the name of a science. With ether 
and chloroform at the disposal of the physiologist, vivisection is 
stripped of its horrors; nevertheless, whoever resorts to it assumes a 
fearful responsibility, and can only justify himself by an honest convic- 
tion of his fitness for the work through mental aptitude and adequate 
preparatory study. It is perhaps too true that physiologists use it with 
reckless freedom; it belongs almost wholly to the laboratory, and its 
introduction into the lecture-room for trivial experiments cannot be too 
severely condemned. 

In view of the extent to which the division of labor is now carried 
in physiological investigations, a work like the one we are now noticing 
must be, from the necessities of the case, chiefly a compilation. In 
general this work is clearly written, and the materials pertaining to the 
special subjects are methodically arranged ; but the absence of anything 
like a general classification of the functions in the order of their rela- 
tions to each other is a defect. A living being has been compared by 
Cuvier to a vortex, but by others, and with more reason, to a flame, 
which is a vortex and something more. The oil and the oxygen of the 
air form the ingoing currents, and during their short stay undergo a new 
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molecular arrangement, and at the same time give rise te the sensible 
phenomena of light and heat ; as an outgoing current they escape in the 
form of carbonic acid and water. In the living body there are two 
analogous currents, the first composed of the materials of the food, the 
second of those of the excretions; and in the passage of nutritive ma- 
terial from one to the other, heat and nervous and muscular force are 
evolved. The functions of nutrition and excretion form two entirely 
distinct groups, one balancing the other; and the order of their arrange- 
ment obviously should be that in which they stand with reference to 
the passage of food and its products through the body ; namely, for the 
nutritive, digestion, absorption, circulation, assimilation ; and for the 
excretory, the functions of the lungs, skin, and kidneys. 

One cannot read a work like this without being forcibly struck with 
the fact that certain questions still remain open which it seems ought 
long since to have been decided. Since the days of Harvey it has 
been a matter of dispute whether the heart lengthens or shortens 
during its contraction or systole. The experiments tried by Dr. Flint 
seem to us conclusive in favor of the opinion that it shortens, and they 
agree with the results of our own observations repeated many times. 
But Dr. Dalton, whose skill and accuracy as an observer are of the high- 
est order, maintains exactly the opposite view, based on repeated experi- 
ments. There ig another question, namely, that relating to the origin of 
the blood corpuscles, which the author disposes of in a manner altogether 
too summary. Since good observers have traced them in the embryo 
to the direct transformation of the central cells of the heart and ves- 
sels, while these are yet in the formative stage, he is hardly justified in 
asserting that “it is the most reasonable to consider that the red glob- 
ules are formed by a true genesis in the sanguineous blastema,” that 
is, in the strictly fluid portion of the blood, without adducing a single 
fact in support of his opinion. His view of the reproduction of them 
in the adult after large hemorrhages is equally unsupported by 
evidence. 

Notwithstanding these and other matters which are open to criti- 
cism, the work as a whole deserves to be spoken of in terms of high 
praise. The introductory chapter treats fully of the chemistry of the 
proximate principles, and the physiological account of each of the 
organs is preceded by a clear and concise’ anatomical description, 
and in a few instances the descriptions are illustrated by diagrams. 
These ought to have been more extensively used. The experimental 
evidence is drawn largely from the current literature of the subject, 
-and js freely and fairly introduced. 

Among the recent additions to the means of physiological investiga- 
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tion, the sphygmograph, or pulse-marker, of Marey is the most note- 
worthy. This instrument not only indicates, but registers on a card, 
“ the form of the pulse,” and thus shows many varieties of it which the 
touch fails to recognize. The essential part of the instrument is a le- 
ver, the end of the short arm of which is pressed upon the artery, and 
that of the other, which carries a point, presses against a card that is 
made to slide steadily past it. As the artery fills and empties, the lever 
rises and falls, and thus traces its movements. The result of experi- 
ments with this instrument, and of Marey’s other experiments in the 
passage of fluids through elastic tubes imitating the vascular system, 
are among the most valuable of the recent contributions to the physiol- 
ogy of the circulation ef the blood. 





16.— Mind in Nature ; or the Origin of Life, and the Mode of Devel- 
opment of Animals. By Henry James Crark, A.B., B.S. With 
over Two Hundred Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1865. 8vo. pp. 322. 


Tuts work comprises the substance of a course of lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute in 1864, and relates chiefly to three sub- 
jects, — the origin of life, the great divisions of the animal kingdom, and 
the conformity of animals in their mode of development to the type of 
the divisions to which each animal belongs. 

In admitting five grand divisions instead of four, Professor Clark fol- 
lows the lead of many naturalists who have found it otherwise impos- 
sible to dispose of a portion of the Infusoria. Cuvier left these a het- 
erogeneous mass among the Radiates. Ehrenberg threw a flood of . 
light on their structure, and but little on their zoélogical relations. 
Many of them have since been shown to be plants, others embryos, 
and still others have been referred to one or the other of the types of 
Invertebrates. Agassiz believes that all will in this way be eventually 
distributed. But as it now stands, a portion still remain which can- 
not be referred to either of the categories just mentioned, and are there- 
fore regarded as forming the grand division to which the term Protezoa 
has been applied, and of which Professor Clark finds a character- 
istic feature in the spiral type of structure. Before this can be ad- 
mitted as anything more than a provisional arrangement, these organ- 
isms require a much more complete investigation than they have yet 
received, and we know of no one better prepared for the work than 
Professor Clark himself. The chapter on the third head mentioned 
above agrees in principle with views already adopted by others; and 
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its chief value comes of the original observations by the author which 
it contains. 

The most attractive as well as instructive part of the work is that 
relating to the study of the lowest organisms. It is from these that, 
of late years, physiologists have learned much, and from them they have 
yet much more to learn. Studying almost exclusively the higher ani- 
mals, they see organs under their most complex arrangements, and in 
the attempt to explain their uses find themselves misled at almost every 
step by the labyrinth into which they enter. In these lowest organ- 
isms we have living beings stripped of all accessory parts, and retaining 
only what is necessary for the manifestation of life; we have living 
beings reduced, as it were, to a definition. The observations of Ehren- 
berg led to the belief that the Infusoria, too, are far from being the 
simple organisms they were supposed. With better microscopes than 
his, however, naturalists have shown that there is still a portion in 
which no organs whatever have been detected, and in the composition 
of which not even cells can be traced. So far is it from the truth that 
each function must have its appropriate organ, we have the best evi- 
dence that an organism as structureless as a mass of jelly may perform 
the general functions of animal and organic life, each and all in every 
portion of its body. Of several kinds of such we may mention the 
Ameba (the Proteus of the earlier microscopists), which breathes, ab- 
sorbs, and excretes by the whole surface of the body. It has neither 
mouth nor digestive canal, but can extemporize either of these any- 
where. As the food touches the surface, it is covered over and enclosed 
as a stone is by the water into which it sinks. The space surrounding 
the food becomes a temporary stomach, exerts a solvent action, the 
nutritive portion is absorbed, and the refuse is transferred to the sur- 
face, and is set free, like air from a bubble when it rises from the water 
and breaks. Every part of this remarkable creature is contractile, and 
whoever will take the trouble to watch its motions cannot fail to come 
to the conclusion that every part is also the seat of sensation and per- 
ception. 

After his admirable studies in embryology, and with his acknowledged 
skilb in the use of the microscope, Professor Clark is especially fitted 
for the investigation of these lowest organisms, and it is from this that 
he takes his point of departure in the present work. It is certainly 
most reasonable to suppose that the study of the origin of life might 
be carried on among these organ.sms with the best chance of success. 
But Nature veils all her processes, and is never more mysterious than 
when life begins. At the outset Professor Clark assumes the reality of 
spontaneous generation, and the argument for this is one of the chief 
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subjects of which he treats. In the doctrine itself, there is nothing 
unreasonable ; but, on the contrary, when one goes back in thought to 
the origin of living beings, and attempts to form some conception of 
their first appearance on the surface of the earth, is there any valid 
reason for the belief that the movements of atoms and the causes of 
these movements in the creation of a new being would not have been 
as invisible or mysterious as they are now in the formation of a germ 
or the development of an embryo? Would not the Creator have been 
as unseen at the dawn of life as he is to-day? and would not man 
have fallen back then, as he does now, on the forces of nature, to explain 
the modes in which the Creator acts? Be that as it may, the question 
with regard to the existence of spontaneous generation now is rightly 
put by Professor Clark when he asks “ whether the Creator has not 
continued to exercise the creative faculty at all times, even to the pres- 
ent day.” No less an authority than Professor Owen has asserted 
his belief in the affirmative when he says, “ What I have termed ‘the 
derivative hypothesis of organisms,’” (and which he advocates,) “ for ex- 
ample, holds that these are coming into being by the aggregation of 
organic atoms at all times and in all places under the simplest unicel- 
lular condition, ....one form appearing in mud at the bottom of the 
ocean, another in the pond or on the heath, a third in the saw-dust of a 
cellar, a fourth on the surface of a mountain rock, &c., but all by 
the combination and arrangement of organic atoms through forces and 
conditions acting according to predetermined law.” . 

The proof of this “coming into being” is, however, just what obser- 
vation and experiment have hitherto failed to give. If spontaneous 
generation exists anywhere, it is most likely to be found among the 
lowest organisms ; in fact, all others are eliminated from the question. 
What, then, is the nature of the evidence on which the doctrine at 
present rests? It is on the fact that a given solution of organic matter, 
exposed only to air that has passed through a red hot-tube, or that a 
similar solution enclosed in an hermetically sealed vessel and subse- 
quently immersed in boiling water for two or three hours, has been 
known to become the seat of infusorial life. The various experiments 
which have been tried, including those cited by the author in detail, 
prove this and nothing more. If all the life in the flasks was really 
destroyed at the beginning of the experiment, then the appearance 
of the living organisms can be accounted for only by the theory in 
question. One might reasonably suppose that boiling water would 
be destructive of life. But in view of the instances where Infusoria 
have been observed living in a medium of high temperature, and of 
the fact that certain Alg@ live and flourish in thermal springs, the heat 
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of which approaches nearly to that of boiling water, it is certainly 
justifiable to entertain the belief that the vital resistance would still 
be maintained, even if the solution was heated to the temperature used 
in the experiments. There is without doubt a point at which resistance 
is at an end, but this has not yet been determined. As to the in- 
stances in which it is alleged that life was destroyed when dealing 
with such minute structures as Vibrios and Bacteriums, assent may 
well be withheld from the statement until the maker of the experi- 
ments tells us what were the signs which led him to his conclusions, 
—what were the indications that life was really extinct. The whole 
subject is one of deep interest, and is worthy of far more attention from 
those accustomed to make careful experiments than it has yet received. 

The views advanced by Professor Clark, that individual life does not 
begin with the mature egg, but that the egg itself in all its phases is the 
individual, are different from those usually held, but are maintained by 
Agassiz. From the study of the higher animals, where fertilization is 
necessary, one would be disposed to reject this view, and consider the 
individual as beginning after the process just mentioned. But since 
among some of the lower animals, as the Aphis, where fertilization for 
a series of generations is not necessary, all the phases of development, 
from the nucleated cell to the perfect individual, are passed through 
without interruption, the only starting-point for individual life is that 
at which the cell begins to take an independent action, long before it 
assumes the form of an egg in the sense in which this last is commonly 
understood. 

The chapter on reproduction by budding contains many additions to 
science, of great value, derived from the author’s original observations 
on various kinds of Infusoria, sea-anemones, jelly-fishes, &c., but we 
think he has pushed matters too far in considering double monsters as 
instances of this mode of reproduction. In so far as they have been 
observed in their formative stage, the primitive germ of such monsters 
is double at the outset, each of the doubled portions being developed 
part passu the one with the other, as is seen in the instance cited and 
figured from Lereboullet, where the two heads and the portions of the 
body supporting them are equal, and give no more or less indications 
than other instances hitherto observed of the budding process. 

We have touched upon only a few of the subjects treated of in the work 
which we have been noticing, and perhaps have done the author some 
injustice in taking merely those which are open to criticism. In con- 
clusion, we will say that, wherever he has confined himself to observa- 
tion, the results which Professor Clark has obtained are among the most 
important additions to embryology and zodlogy recently made. 
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17.— Snow-Bound. A Winter Idyl. By Joun Greentear Wurt- 
TIER. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 16mo. pp. 52. 


Ar the close of his poem Mr. Whittier utters a hope that it may re- 
call some pleasant country memories to the overworked slaves of our 
great cities, and that he may deserve those thanks which are all the 
more grateful that they are rather divined by the receiver than directly 
expressed by the giver. ‘The reviewer cannot aspire to al! the merit of 
this confidential privacy and pleasing shyness of gratitude, but he may 
fairly lay claim to a part of it, inasmuch as, though obliged to speak his 
thanks publicly, he need not do it to the author’s face. We are again 
indebted to Mr. Whittier, as we have been so often before, for a very 
real and a very refined pleasure. The little volume before us bas all 
his most characteristic merits. It is true to Nature and in local color- 
ing, pure in sentiment, quietly deep in feeling, and full of those simple 
touches which show the poetic eye and the trained hand. Here is a 
New England interior glorified with something of that inward light 
which is apt to be rather warmer in the poet than the Quaker, but 
which, blending the qualities of both ir Mr. Whittier, produces that 
kind of spiritual picturesqueness which giv-s so peculiar a charm to his 
verse. There is in this poem a warmth of affectionate memory and re- 
ligious faith as touching as it is uncommon, and which would be alto- 
gether delightful if it did not remind us that the poet was growing old. 
Not that there is any other mark of senescence than the ripened sweetness 
of a life both publicly and privately well spent. ‘There is fire enough, 
but it glows more equably and shines on sweeter scenes than in the 
poet’s earlier verse. It is as if a brawd from the camp-fire had kindled 
these logs on the old homestead’s hearth, whose flickering benediction 
touches tremulously those dear heads of long ago that are now transfig- 
ured with a holier light. The father, the mother, the uncle, the school- 
master, the uncanny guest, are all painted in warm and natural colors, 
with perfect truth of détail and yet with all the tenderness of memory. 
Of the family group the poet is the last on earth, and there is something 
deeply touching in the pathetic sincerity of the affection which has out- 
lived them all, looking back to before the parting, and forward to the 
assured reunion. 

But aside from its poetic and personal interest, and the pleasure it 
must give to every one who loves pictures from the life, “Snow-Bound ” 
has something of historical interest. It describes scenes and manners 
which the rapid changes of our national habits will soon have made as 
remote from us as if they were foreign or ancient. Already, alas! even 
in farm-houses, backlog and forestick are obsolescent words, and close 
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mouthed stoves chill the spirit while they bake the flesh with their grim 
and undemonstrative hospitality. Already are the railroads displacing 
the companionable cheer of crackling walnut with the dogged self-com- 
placency and sullen virtue of anthracite. Even where wood survives, 
he is too often shut in the dreary madhouse cell of an air-tight, round 
which one can no more fancy a social mug of flip circling than round a 
coffin. Let us be thankful that we can sit in Mr. Whittier’s chimney- 
corner and believe that the blaze he has kindled for us shall still warm 
and cheer, when a wood fire is as faint a tradition in New as in Old 
England. 

We have before had occasion to protest against Mr. Whittier’s care- 
lessness in accents and rhymes, as in pronouncing “lyceum,” and join- 
ing in unhallowed matrimony such sounds as awn and orn, ents and ence. 
We would not have the Muse emulate the unidiomatic preciseness of a 
Normal schoolmistress, but we cannot help thinking that, if Mr. Whit- 
tier writes thus on principle, as we begin to suspect, he errs in forget- 
ting that thought so refined as his can be fitly matched only with an 
equal refinement of expression, and loses something of its charm when 
cheated of it. We hope he will, at least, never mount Pega’sus, or 
water him in Heli‘con, and that he will leave Mu’seum to the more 
vulgar sphere and obtuser sensibilities of Barnum. Where Nature has 
sent genius, she has a right to expect that it shall be treated with a cer- 
tain elegance of hospitality. 





18.— Herman, or Young Knighthood. By E. Foxton. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 1866. 2 vols? 12mo. 


Tue rank of this book will be very differently estimated by different 
readers, according as it is judged by the pure canons of literary art, or 
by the rules of morals. The critical reader, whose artistic perceptions 
are keen, will be struck with defects in it, which the reader whose 
moral sympathies are active will overlook and utterly disregard, in 
view of the prevailing spirit and intention of the work. It is a true 
product of New England, in which art is wholly subordinated to moral 
purpose. It not only gives expression to sentiments and opinions char- 
acteristic of the intellectual and moral temper of New England, but it 
gives expression to them in a form not less characteristic of that tem- 
per. At the time the book was written and first printed, eight years 
ago, it required not only an enlightened but a courageous mind to form 
and to declare the opinions expressed in it. No popular magazine in 
the country would at that time have ventured to accept it for publica- 
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tion. The moral convictions of which it asserts the truth were often 
quite opposed to the convictions of society at large. And it adds to 
the interest of this fact to know, as it is now generally known, that the 
book was written by a woman. 

The course of events has fully proved the justness of her views on 
slavery, the central subject of her story, and has brought us all to her 
way of thinking. But it is only justice to her to remember, that, while 
the nation was yet hesitating over the question, “Is this right?” she 
said, “It is wrong,” and, holding firm to facts which men generally dis- 
regarded, drew from them the lessons in their keeping. It was not 
womanly compassion alone that forced upon her the opinions she held, 
but patriotic foresight and insight revealed to her the imminent dangers 
which then threatened us, and which we have since then been com- 
pelled to face and to overcome. 

Though the boldness and truthfulness of the anti-slavery doctrines of 
this book give it its principal interest, yet it is crowded, even over- 
crowded, with reflections always thoughtful and liberal in tone upon 
many other of the subjects which most occupy public attention. She 
treats of the position of women and of clergymen in society, of the 
future life of animals, of the observance of Sunday, of the character- 
istics of opposing religious sects, of the modes of life under the differ- 
ent stages of American civilization, — and of these and other like top- 
ics she writes with the ability and force derived from careful consider- 
ation, from sincerity of conviction and earnest purpose. Her opinions 
are always intelligent and high-toned, and are stamped with a strongly 
marked individuality. 

It is because we hope that the author of Herman, having gained the 
ear of the public, wiil make use of her talents and opportunities in 
writing another book, that we venture to point out one fault, partly 
of thought and partly of style, which is a serious injury to the effect of 
some portions of her present volumes. It is the lingering on externals, 
the wasting time on their description, when they are of precisely that 
kind which is valueless because furnishing no clew to what lies beneath 
them. Given a certain position in society, a certain amount of wealth, 
a certain degree of physical beauty and of conventional refinement, 
there must inevitably follow, so inevitably as not to be worth the no- 
ticing, certain habits, certain elegances of life. Whenever a novelist 
speaks of the pretty boots, or the white hands, or the “golden-beaded 
purple silk purses” of his heroes and heroines, or describes the silver 
and the fruit on their dinner-tables, or the abundance of their break- 
fasts, that moment he shows either that his characters are not accustomed 
to such things, and therefore are disproportionately regardful of them, 
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or else that he himself, in so carefully observing them, is wasting his 
force on non-essential particulars. It is quite certain that the more 
perfect the harmony between the nature and circumstances of a person 
in real life,— and it should be the same in fiction, — the less do they 
think, or do others in social intercourse with them think, of the mere 
circumstances considered in themselves. 

The study of the use of detail in romance writing is far too little 
pursued by our novelists. The readers of Miss Edgeworth’s Helen 
are sure of the aristocratic elegance of the life at Clarendon Park, and 
yet the assurance comes from what may be called internal evidence 
alone ; there are very few details given concerning it in the book. It 
is perhaps more difficult to trust to the reader’s assuming that the 
ladies and gentlemen of an American story have homes and habits 
befitting ladies and gentlemen, but the difficulty vanishes the moment 
there can be no doubt felt that they are ladies and gentlemen. 

But Herman is not a book to be judged by its short-comings in lit- 
erary art. It is a book that no one can read without feeling a sense 
of merit in it beyond the range of art, and without recognizing the 
possession by its writer of qualities which deserve and receive the 
homage of the most genuine respect. 





19. The Works of the Right Honorable Epmunp Burke. Revised 
Edition. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1866. Vols. IV and V. 
pp- 482 and 508. 


Ir is very well known to all persons enterprising enough to read 
now and then in those volumes whose presence is essential to the 
respectability of all high-caste libraries, that the standard editions of 
what are called the “British Classics” are full of blunders. Whoever 
buys such standard editions must expect to be his own editor, and to see 
the broad phylacteries of margin in which he took delight disfigured 
with pencil-marks that grow more indignantly emphatic and reckless 
as he reads on. That scrupulous accuracy which once made the fame 
of printers has almost gone out of fashion, the world over, and the 
deceitful shows of broad margin, disagreeably tinted paper, and hand- 
some printing have taken the place of the one solid merit that above 
all others should distinguish a book,— its correctness. What is worse, 
the blunders multiply with the editions till, in some cases, even if we 
get sense at all, we cannot be sure of its being the sense of the author. 
Here, for example, is a stanza from the Annus Mirabilis of Dryden, 
which, in three different editions we happen to have at hand, stands 
thus. (He is speaking of France.) 
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“ That eunuch guardian of rich Holland’s trade, 
Who envies us what he wants power t’ enjoy ; 
What noiseful valour does no foe invade, 

And weak assistance will his friends destroy.” 

This striking sentiment is reverently accepted and conscientiously 
transmitted by editor after editor. There should be, of course, a 
comma after “enjoy,” instead of a semicolon, and the next verse should 
read “whose noiseful valor dares.” The correction in this instance 
is, to be sure, an ‘easy one, but what right has an editor to rely on his 
reader to make it? The margin of our so-called “ Aldine” edition of 
Dryden is literally peppered with corrections either of phrase or of 
punctuation that makes one of the clearest of writers guilty of downright 
nonsense or blank no-meaning. Even comparatively recent authors, like 
Burns, have had many errors foisted upon them by ignorant or careless 
proof-reading, and this, too, without the poor excuse of revenge which 
Erasmus’s printer had for so abominably misprinting one of his dedica- 
tions. It is accordingly with feelings very far from satisfaction that 
we commonly read the announcement of forthcoming “ Library Edi- 
tions” of favorite authors. For it seems now to be a general theory 
with publishers, that the use of such books is to be sold, and not to be 
read, — that they are no longer intended to supply the mind, but only 
the “ library,” with furniture. 

Of all authors Burke has perhaps suffered the most by the careful 
dereliction of his editors. That his works, many of them unrevised 
by himself, some of them dictated to amanuenses, and some made up 
from reporters’ notes, should be more than usually liable to inaccu- 
racy, was to have been expected. Greater editorial care was also to 
have been expected for this very reason. But his editors, however 
highly they may have valued his writings and their influence, would 
seem never to have thought it worth while to trouble themselves with 
reading what it was so much easier to admire. Of his literary exec- 
utors one died soon after himself; another, long before his work was 
completed, became stone-blind ; and the third, content with the unlabo- * 
rious distinction which a coronet confers, seems to have satisfied his 
editorial conscience by deciding how much of Burke's correspondence 
should not be given to a plebeian public. To those who know Mr. 
Nichols, whose modesty, forbidding the appearance of his name on the 
title-page, we may perhaps offend by speaking of him here, it need not 
be said that this edition has every advantage which critical acumen, 
labor of research, and an almost fanatical exactness can give it. To 
those who do not know him, the amount of toil which he has devoted 
to these volumes, rewarded only by his own sense of having fulfilled 
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the responsibility resting upon even anonymous editorship, would ap- 
pear incredible. He has collated all the editions, not including mere 
reprints, of his author, and his corrections, many of them essential to the 
understanding of passages, many to their rhetorical finish, and all of 
them important to whoever wishes to have Burke’s own words, and not 
those of his printers, amount to hundreds in every volume. In the 
fifth volume, for example, they are more than three hundred. Nor 
has Mr. Nichols overstepped the just boundaries that should limit an 
editor’s discretion. Wherever the error of fact or the slovenliness of 
grammar was evidently Burke’s own, it has been allowed to stand as he 
left it. On the same principle, his quotations have not been corrected, 
illustrating, as they do, the abundance and readiness of his memory. 
We give a few examples, selecting rather the shortest than the most 


important. 


Vol. IV. pp. 13 and 14, for Hales ‘  yead Hale. 
"7 p- 20 “ mean “meant, 
” 28 “ instruction “institution. 


96 “ reformers “ reforms. 
124 “ use “choice. 

138 “ cancel in allegiance “ cancelling. 
139 “ assuming “ assumes. 
146 “ rebellious “rebellions. 
158 “ as to his king “as to who is king. 
173 ** on the one side “« on the other. 
184 “ the beginning “beginner. 
184 “ tempter “tempted. 
203 “« important “impotent. 
266 “ least degree “last degree. 
348 “ appendages “ appanages. 
372 “ provinces “princes. 
413 “ profession “« possession. 
eternal “internal. 
436 “ naturalist “  neutralist, 
453 “ ambition “abolition. 
465 “ really “ readily. 
472 “ it ought “ ought not, 
70 "2 * &. 

126 “ invokes “ evokes. 

142 “ petitioners “  partitioners, 
181 “ intercepted : “« intersected. 
183 “ reformation ‘ formation, 
188 “ lived in “lived to, 
205 “ assistance “assistants, 
212 “ number “  Jumber. 
228 “ he held * to be held. 
251 “ for “far. 

266 “ profession “possession, 
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Vol. V. p. 267 Jor legislators read legislafures, 
= p- 286 “ generally “naturally. 
ws p. 289 “ attempt “tempt. 
™ p- 338 “ choose “close. 
” p. 345 “ peace “piece, 
se p- 355 “ principle “principal. 
S p- 404 * useless prosperous “ unprosperous. 
o p- 444 “ remarkable “marketable, 
™ p. 457 “ spread “spared. 


These few examples, selected from so many, will serve to show the 
amount and kind of labor that have been bestowed on these volumes, and 
to convince those who own any of the “standard” editions of Burke, that 
nothing but their own ingenuity will enable them in reading it to guess 
at the meaning of the author. This edition possesses the capital merit 
of accuracy; and we feel that the publishers deserve the special thanks 
not only of mere readers, but of all who love truth and honesty, for 
having resolved first of all to make a trustworthy book, and then, what 
does not always follow, for having secured a competent man to see that 
it shall be what it professes to be. We cannot, indeed, call this in all . 
respects a perfect edition of Burke. We hope yet to see one supervised 
by the same accurate scholar, in which the chronological order of the 
works shall be observed, which shall include the life and letters, an in- 
dex, and those illustrative notes which Burke is already enough of an 
ancient to need. But, until we get such an edition, it is a great deal to 
have one on which we can depend, and the editor deserves the thanks 
of all admirers of Burke for having done for his author all that he un- 
dertook, and more than any one else we can think of would have been 
competent to do. 





20. — Harper’s Weekly, a Journal of Civilization. Vol. TX. For the 
Year 1865. New York: Harperand Brothers. Folio. pp. 832. 


In a notice prefixed to this volume the publishers state that “the 
circulation of the Weekly has steadily increased from the first. The 
average circulation for the past year has been largely over one hundred 
thousand copies per week. On some occasions over two hundred 
thousand copies have been sold of a single issue.” This immense cir- 
culation is not surprising. The last year was the most eventful in 
American history; and the events were of a sort not only to touch the 
deepest feelings, but to awaken the liveliest curiosity of the public. 
Truthful illustrations of them were of interest to the whole community. 
In the lines around Petersburg and Richmond, and on the march of 
Sherman, the artists in the service of the paper made their pictorial re- 
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ports of scenes and incidents, concerning which every one was eager to 
learn the exact truth. Their pictures represented to the eyes of men 
and women and children the persons, the places, the actions which 
were filling their thoughts and exciting their hearts; and in the pages 
of the paper not devoted to pictorial illustration they found an admira- 
ble comment on the political conditions of the times, in a series of 
articles distinguished, as in former recent years, by clearness and 
moderation of statement, steady reference to principle, and the most 
thorough devotion to the great cause of the country and of humanity. 

The weekly numbers of the paper now bound into a volume form 
one of the most interesting and valuable records of a year, the events 
of which will hardly be of less concern to our remotest posterity than 
they have been to us. 

The vast circulation of the paper imposes upon the proprietors the 
duty of making it in every respect worthy of its high pretensions as a 
Journal of Civilization. There is room for improvement in various 
respects. Some of. the illustrations are not only poor in, execution, 
but poor in conception, and incorrect. There was, to take a striking 
instance, hardly a single good illustration of any of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the death of Mr. Lincoln, though this was 
in part made up for by the very striking allegorical design, by Mr. 
Nast, of America weeping over his coffin. Again, the caricatures are 
almost invariably wretched in design, except when borrowed from 
Punch, and are frequently vulgar in intention ; if they cannot be abol- 
ished, they ought to be improved. And finally, there is a certain class 
of advertisements to be found on the last pages of each number, which 
the publishers of such a paper ought to feel themselves required by 
every consideration of public morality to exclude. We rely upon 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers to do justice to the public in these 
respects, and to make their profitable paper really representative of the 
civilization of America. 





21.— A History of New England, from the Discovery by Europeans to 
the Revolution of the Seventeenth Century, being an Abridgment of 
his “ History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty.” By 
Joun GoruamM Patrrey. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 
1866. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xx., 408, and 386. 


Dr. Patrrey has done wisely in preparing this abridgment of his 
larger work. Of the value of that work our readers are already well 
informed. No higher praise can be given to it than that which it justly 
deserves, of being a worthy history of New England. It is not probable 
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that it will ever be superseded. The qualities which distinguish it in- 
sure to it a permanent place in our literature. It is a monument to the 
industry, the patience, the accuracy, the sound judgment, the good 
sense, of its author. It must be henceforth the handbook of every stu- 
dent and every lover of New England. But the cost of its three large 
volumes renders it inaccessible to a very large number of those per- 
sons who desire to become acquainted with the records of their an- 
cestors, and its elaborate fulness of detail unfits it to be a popular 
manual. 

“TI presume,” says Dr. Palfrey, at the close of the Preface to his 
abridgment, “there is one third of the white people of these United 
States, wherever now residing, of whom no individual can peruse these 
volumes without reading the history of his own progenitors.” It is for 
the great mass of these children of New England that he has prepared 
the work before us. They will not be ungrateful to him for this labor. 
These two volumes of moderate size supply all that need be known 
of the events that attended the foundation and establishment of the 
New England Colonies, of the motives, principles, and characters of 
the men who moulded their institutions and gave form to the nas- 
cent state. 

In this history lie the origins of the liberties of America, the sources 
of the strength and glory of the United States. From New England 
have been derived those principles and methods, and that civil, political, 
and social organization, which are both the causes and the effects of the 
distinguishing traits of our national character and development. New 
England is the home of modern democracy and of genuine republican 
liberty. Her history is one by itself and apart. She established a new 
era in politics, and gave a new meaning to such words as people, gov- 
ernment, and state. She made the greatest advance in political science 
which it was ever given to any community to make, and for the first time 
in the history of the world practically established and defined the rela- 
tion of politics to morals. Her fame is the property not only of her 
own descendants, but of every man who believes in and advocates the 
rights of man in whatsoever land. For here those rights were first 
acknowledged, first asserted and maintained in the moral order of a 
civilized community. It is as absurd to talk, as Mr. Sunset Cox and 
other silly orators sometimes do, of getting rid of New England ideas, 
and of leaving New England out in the cold, as it would be to talk of 
getting rid of Christian ideas. Her ideas have become the instincts of 
freemen. They are in the very fibre of their hearts. Mr. Lincoln the 
Kentuckian was a genuine son of New England, and it is the greatest 
misfortune of Mr. Johnson that he has so little of New-Englandism in 
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his nature. This war, which is now drawing to an end, is the war be- 
tween the new ideas of New England and the old ideas of the Old 
World. The victory is to make the United States a larger, happier, 
completer New England. With thi victory New England wil! drop 
from history. Her work will be accomplished. 

Dr. Palfrey’s book is, then, not merely a history in the ordinary 
sense, it is a manual for the political student, a compendium of the 
origin of American political ideas. It is a book to be in the hands of 
every American who would thoroughly comprehend the nature of the 
institutions which he bears a part in maintaining, and of the principles 
from which they sprang. 

The abridgment is executed with great felicity. It has none of the 
stiffness and jejuneness which commonly attend such works. On the 
contrary, the narrative is full, easy, accurate. The spirit of the original 
is not lost. The compression has been effected mainly by the omission 
of notes and citations of authorities, and by a judicious condensation of 
those portions of the larger work which relate mainly to the contempo- 
rary history of the old country. 

Here and there Dr. Palfrey has introduced some fresh matter into 
the abridgment, and we find throughout evidence of the most scrupu- 
lous care and skilful handling. It may be commended without reserve ; 
and it is a satisfaction of no common order that so excellent a popular 
History of New England is given to the public. 





22. — History of France, from the most remote Period to 1789. By 
Henri Martin. Authorized Translation from the Fourth Paris 
Edition, by Mary L. Bootn. Vols. XV. and XVI. The Decline 
of the French Monarchy. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 1866. 
8vo. pp. xvi., 546; viii., 623. 


Or the general qualities of M. Martin’s History we spoke in noticing 
the former volumes of this translation. It is the work of a man of 
liberal and enlightened mind, of active intelligence, and of great indus- 
try. If rarely profound, M. Martin is seldom shallow. His style is 
more animated than elegant. He writes with the ease and often with 
too much of the fluency of a practised contributor to the daily press, 
and his judgments sometimes bear the marks of the haste and looseness 
of this sort of composition. His book is not of the first order, but is 
one of the best of the second order of historical works. The scholar 
will find it of real value as a compendious and connected narrative of 
the long stretch of French history, and as indicating the best sources of 
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information upon special points, while the unlearned reader will derive 
from its animated pages both entertainment and instruction. 

The volumes of the translation now before us cover the years from 
1715 to 1789. They embrace the story of the decline of the French 
Monarchy, the fall of the old régime, and the approach of the Revolu- 
tion. It is a story hardly surpassed in interest by that of the Revolution 
itself. It exhibits a picture of the break up of feudal institutions, and : 
of the corruption of the society that had been founded upon them. It 
is full of picturesque contrasts and impressive lessons. There is, per- 
haps, no passage in the history of the world in which the moral forces 
that regulate events are to be seen more distinctly in action, in which 
the inevitable consequences of human conduct are more clearly ex- 
hibited, and in which a blind fate or chance appears to have so little 
share. 

M. Martin tells this story with a lively sense of its meaning and 
importance, and his volumes form an excellent introduction to every 
history of the subsequent Revolutionary period. 

The translation of this part of the History seems, upon the whole, to 
be more carefully executed than that of the preceding volumes. It is, 
however, far from being satisfactory. Similar faults to those which we 
pointed out in our former notice are still manifest. The translator 
ought to submit her work before publication to much more careful and 
scholarly revision than it now receives. She shows such industry and 
good intention that we regret not to be able to commend fully the re- 
sults of her labor. We trust that the succeeding portions of her task 
may be so accomplished that we shall be able to speak of them in terms 
that will be not less agreeable to ourselves than to her. 





23.— Sabin’s Reprints. Quarto Series. Joseph Sabin: New York. 
1865. 
1. An Account of the late Revolution in New England. By Mr. Na- 
THANIEL ByFieLp. 1689. 
2. A Relation of Maryland. 1635. 
8. The Light appearing more and more towards the Perfect Day. By 
Henry WHITFIELD. 
. Certain Inducements to Well-minded People. 1643. 
. Strength out of Weakness. 1652. 
. Progress of the Gospel among the Indians in New England. 1659. 
. The Clear Sunshine of the Gospel. By Tuomas Sueparp. 1648. 
. Further Queries upon the Present State of New-English Affairs. 
1689-90. 
VOL. Cll. — NO, 211. 41 
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‘ Octavo Series. New York. 1865. 
1. The Journal of Major George Washington. 1754. 
2. A Journal of two Visits made to some Nations of Indians. By the 
Rev. Davip Jones. 1774. , 
3. Vindication of the Captors of Major André. [By Ecsert Benson. } 
1817. 
4. A Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania. 1755. 


Second Series. New York. 1865. 
1. The Narrative of Coronet Davin Fannine, a North Carolina 
Tory. 1775-1783. 


In these reprints Mr. Sabin has taken advantage of the prevailing 
taste for bibliographical rarities to do a service to the students of Amer- 
ican history. His selection of works for reprinting has been judiciously 
made, and the typographical execution of the reprints is altogether 
excellent. We have little doubt that their correctness is equal to their 
beauty, but we have made no collation of them with the originals, and 
are therefore unable to state how far they will bear the application of 
this test. If they are made with the exactness which we have reason 
from Mr. Sabin’s reputation as a careful bibliographer to expect, they 
are well worthy a place in every historical library which does not pos- 
sess the original works. 

Six of the tracts in what Mr. Sabin calls his “Quarto Series” 
(if we include “New England’s First Fruits,” &c., 1643) relate 
to the attempts to convert to Christianity the Indians of New Eng- 
land. This series of tracts is of the first importance in illustrating 
that portion of the early history of New England to which they 
refer. They have long been familiar to the students of our local 
annals, and, with the exception of the tract published in 1659 and the 
latter: portion of the “ First Fruits,” have all been reprinted in the 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; with the addition 
also of two belonging to the series, which Mr. Sabin would do well 
to reprint with the others; viz. ‘“ Tears of Repentance: or a further 
Narrative of the Progress of the Gospel,” &c., London, 1653; and 
“ A Late and Further Manifestation,” &c., London, 1655. 

Some of these tracts were originally published by the corporation 
in England for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians ; others 
were printed through the influence of particular friends of the cause. 

The “ Relation of Maryland,” &c. is a valuable historical tract, inas- 
much as it is undoubtedly the first colonizing programme, and the first 
full description of that Province * issued after the grant to Lord Balti- 





* See Historical Magazine for October, 1865. 
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more of 20th June, 1632. As the title-page of the work indicates, it 
embraces, first,“ A Relation of Maryland”; second, “A Map of the 
Country” ; third, “The Conditions of Plantation”; and fourth, “ His 
Majesty’s Charter to Lord Baltimore translated into English.” 

The reprint of this tract is unfortunately defective, for the good 
reason that the original from which his transcript was made was want- 
ing in an essential particular, namely, in “his Majesty’s charter.” 
This original was furnished by Dr. F. L. Hawks, who edits the re- 
+ print, and who seems not to have been aware that his rare little quarto 
was unfortunately curtailed of its fair proportions ; although the title- 
page of the work clearly indicates that “His Majesty’s Charter to 
Lord Baltimore ” is a part of its contents. Mr. Sabin, having been in- 
formed since the reprint was issued that this large and important part 
of the original tract was wanting in his edition, intends, as we under- 
stand, to supply from another and complete copy of the original this 
deficiency, a reprint of which will be sent to all his subscribers. 

In his “ Prefatory Note” Dr. Hawks says: “ Among the rare tracts 
concerning the settlement of Maryland by Lord Baltimore, this, if not 
the earliest, is certainly among the first that were published. The 
editor of this reprint believes it to be the first, and has never seen 
any other copy of it except that in his possession, from which the 
present edition is printed. He thinks, however, that a few other copies 
are in existence, one of which is in the British Museum. The re- 
searches of the editor have not enabled him to discover the author.” 

Dr. Hawks is right in supposing that this was among the first of 
the rare tracts relating to the settlement of Maryland, but it was not 
the earliest. In the year before this tract was issued, there was pub- 
lished “ A Relation of the successful Beginnings of the Lord Baltimore’s 
Plantation in Mary-land ; being an Extract of certain Letters written 
from thence, by some of the Adventurers to their Friends in England. 
Anno Domini 1634.” Small quarto. The first colonial expedition 
which Lord Baltimore sent to the Chesapeake was accompanied by 
his two brothers, Leonard and George Calvert. The former was 
commissioned as Governor. A few “Gentlemen adventurers, and 
their servants to the number of near 200 people, imbarked them- 
selves for the voyage, in the good ship called the Arke, of 300 ton 
and upward, which was attended by his Lordship’s Pinnace, called the 
Dove, of about 50 ton.” They weighed anchor “from the Cowes in 
the Isle of Wight, about ten in the morning,” on Friday, the 22d of 
November, 1633, and arrived at “ Point Comfort ” on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary. On the 3d of March they left Point Comfort, and proceeded to 
the Potomac River. After spending some weeks in exploring this 
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river and in interviews with the Indians, they finally, on the 27th of 
March, pitched upon a spot of land on a branch of the Potomac, on the 
north side, for a settlement, and called the place “Saint Maries.” 
This was the beginning of the Catholic colony of Maryland. The 
letters which form the basis of the first Maryland tract, (1634,) whose 
title-page is given above, were dated “From Saint Maries in Mary- 
land, 27 May, 1634.” These letters also form the basis of that part 
of the Relation of 1635 which is included in pages 3 to 16. It is not 
an improbable supposition, that these letters were written by the dis- 
tinguished brothers of Lord Baltimore. 

We trust that Mr. Sabin will be encouraged to — with his 
series of reprints. The scarcity of the originals prevents many students 
from access to these authorities for our early history. As historical 
libraries increase in the newer portions of our country, the value of 
such reprints will become continually greater. 

We purpose to remark at a future time on some of the other tracts 
already published. 





24.— Melodies and Madrigals, mostly from the old English Poets. 
Edited by Ricuarp Henry Stopparp. New York: Bunce and 
Huntington. 1866. Small 4to. pp. xviii., 206. 


Tuts is a charming little volume, both for its good looks and for what 
is in it. Mr. Stoddard has made his selections with great good taste, and 
by judiciously confining himself to a certain line of subjects has been 
able to give us something more complete and harmonious in tone than 
such selections are apt to be. We can cordially recommend it to any 
one under the painful necessity of making a pus and not knowing 
what to sive 
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aw a date for resuming specie payment, 
124— reasons why currency should be 
furnished by government and not by 
banks, 126-180— necessary features of 
government currency, 130 - 132 — not ne- 
cessary in this country to borrow money 
to carry on war, 138, 134 — proper basis 
of our future financial policy, 135. 

Flint, Austin, Jr., D. D., his Physiology of 
Man, critical notice of, 624 - 627. 

Frothingham, Richard, his Life and Times 
of Joseph Warren, critical notice of, 
289 - 291. 


Goodwin, William W., his Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, 
critical notice of, 301-306. 


a -g Weekly, critical notice of, 637, 
3 


638. 

Herald, The New York, article on, 878- 
419— power of London Times, 374 — 
the telegraph prevents a paper despot- 
ism, 874, 875 — prestige of editorials 
gone, 375, 376— everybody reads the 
morning paper, 377 — national impor- 
tance of New York papers, and its 
causes, 878— The Herald the chief 
paper of New York City, 379 — was one 
of the chief obstacles to correct views 
of Secession War, 380—career of its 
founder, 381-400 — his education, 382 — 
es and observations in Boston, 
883 — in Charleston, 384 — in New York, 
384, 385 — habits, 385 — first success as 
a journalist, 386 — connection with the 
Courier and Enquirer, 387, 388 — begins 
the Globe, 888—the Herald, 389 — 
method and habits of labor, 390— 
characteristics of Herald that secured 
purchasers, 391-395 — first money ar- 
ticle, 395 — success of Herald assured, 
896 — acquired its ill name by irrever- 
ent treatment of the Catholic Church, 
897, 898—by its unscrupulous course 
in politics, 399— its course in the Se- 
cession War, 400 — generosity to its 
reporters, 401— personal character of 
editor, 402, 403—the best reporters, 
most skilfully handled, make best 
paper, 403-405 — means of suppress- 
ing Herald, 406 — sketch of Tribune, its 
editors, writers, and errors in manage- 
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ment, 406-411 — opportunity of Times 

to become chief paper, 411 — Dickens’s 

opinion of Herald, 413, 414 — inadequate 

pay of writers and reporters, 415 - 417 — 

conditions of success to a newspaper, 
8 


Herman, or Young Knighthood, critical 
notice of, 682-634. 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, his edi- 
tion of Translation of the Works of 
Epictetus, critical notice of, 599 - 606. 

Holland, J. G., his Plain Talks on Familiar 
Subjects, critical notice of, 299-301. 

Hours of Labor, article on, 195-209 — 
importance of determining the number 
of hours laborers can most profitably 
work, 195 — conditions of production, 
196 — evil effects of working too many 
hours per day, 197 — effect of a local 
and of a general reduction of the hours 
of labor on wages and production, 198- 
204— machinery has not diminished 
labor in this country, but elevated the 
standard of living, 204, 205 — production 
should not be reduced while national 
debt is unpaid, 205 — production tly 
increased by confidence in stability of 
government and integrity of the judici- 
ary, 206, 207 — prodigality of rich does 
not help the r, 207, 208 — improve- 
ment needed in application of products 
to uses of life, 208. 


International Arbitration, article on, 473 - 
509 — works on international law very 
defective in information respecting ar- 
bitration, 473 — different methods of 
arbitration practised, 474, 475 — efforts 
by individuals and societies to have an 
international congress to settle — 
points, 476, 477 — attempts in United 
States Congress to secure international 
arbitration, 478— action of British Parlia- 
ment, 479, 480 —of French government, 
481 — questions between France and 
United States submitted to arbitration, 
482 — questions between United States 
and Spain, 483 — between England and 
United States, 483 - 492 - 499 — between 
United States and Mexico, 493 - 496 — 
between Portugal and United States, 
496 - 498 — is a government responsible 
to its citizens for claims it attempts to 
settle? 498, 499 — questions between 
United States and several other nations, 
500, 501 — cases in which arbitration is 
successful and proper, 502 — questions 
in which it is not practicable, as in re- 
gard to war for maintenance of Union, 
assumed right of French Emperor to 
establish Maximilian in Mexico, 504, 
505 — refusal of England to submit to 
arbitration questions between herself 

~and United States arising out of Seces- 
sion War, 596 — 509. 


Law, Military and Martial, article on, 834 
- 866 —1eadiness of American people 


to engage in war against secession ex- 
plained, 335 — distinction between mil- 
itary and martial law, 336 — martial 
law defined by Duke of Wellington and 
Judge Holt, 387— correct definition, 
837 — where it prevails of necessity, 
838 — need of military commissions, 339 
—their composition and jurisdiction, 
889— cases justly tried by them in 
Secession War, 340 — cases improperly 
tried by them, 341— exercise of martial 
law during Secession War justified, 341 
- 843 — provost courts, their jurisdic- 
tion, 344 — only two established during 
Secession War, 344—criticism of de- 
cision by Bureau of Military Justice, 
that neither military commissions nor 
provost ‘courts can have jurisdiction of 
civil suits, 345— military crimes and 
their punishment, as set forth in articles 
of war, 346 — court-martial, how con- 
stituted, 347 — mode of procedure, 348, 
858, 354— duties of judge-advocate, 
849 — difficulties of his position, 349 - 
352 — remedy for them, 353 — power 
of President to dismiss officers in dis- 
grace, 255, 356. 


Lindsley, Philip, D. D., his Works [edited 


by Rev. LeRoy J. Halsey], critical no- 
tice of, 578, 574. , 


Mantua, Ducal, article on, 48-100 — ori- 


gin of Mantua, 48, 49 — description of 
it, 49-54 — its history under Romans, 
55 — legend of Virgil’s birth, 56 — of 
soldier who pierced Christ’s side, 55, 
66—under Lombard rule, 56 — under 
Charlemagne, 57 — under Rudolph, who 
appointed a lord its ruler, 57 — Boniface, 
his munificence and wars, 57, 58 — the 
famous Matilda, 59— under a republi- 
can government, 60-64— under cap- 
tains-general, the Bonacolsi, 64, 65— 
under the Gonzagas, 66-100 — two 
leading elerhents of character in Italian 
society, 67 —social condition of Mantua 
under Luigi, first of the Gonzagas, 68, 
69— patronage of arts and letters by 
Lodovico, 74 — works of Giulio Romano, 
76, 77, 84-87 — splendor and corruption 
of Vincenzo’s reign, 91, 92 — Ferdinand’s 
repudiation of Camilla Faa di Casale, 
93, 94— sack of Mantua, and crimes 
leading to it, 95-100. 


Mc Culloch, Secretary, his views respecting 


the currency, 128 - 132. 


Martin, Henri, his History of France,Ma 


L. Booth’s translation, critical notice of, 
640, 641. 


Message, the President’s, article on, 250- 


260 — anxious interest felt in President 
Johnson's first message, 250 — course 
of Democratic party toward him, 251 — 
his attitude toward Rebel States changed 
by their misconduct and by the result 
of Northern elections, 252 — evil influ- 
ence of decision of Connecticut and 
Wisconsin against impartial suffrage, 

















2538 — moderation and sincerity of mes- 

, 254—its principal merit that it 
does not insist on a special scheme of 
reconstruction, 255 — weakness of rea- 
sons for not extending right of suffrage 
to negroes of Rebel States, 256 — too 
much importance attached to formal 
acceptance by these States of the 
constitutional amendment prohibiting 
slavery, 257 — duties devolving on Con- 
gress, 258—apparent comprehension 
of them, and readiness to discharge 
them, 259, 260. 

Mill, John Stuart, his Positive Philosoph 
of Auguste Comte, critical notice of, 
275-280 —on protective tariff, 170. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, his Letters, 
translated by Lady Wallace, critical 
notice of, 609 - 614. 


Nichols, Brevet-Major George Ward, his 
Story of the Great March, critical no- 
tice of, 312-315. 


Palfrey, John Gorham, his History of New 
England [Abridgment], critical notice 
of, 638 - 640. 


President on the Stump, The, article on, . 


530-544—characteristics of President 
Lincoln’s public speeches, familiar dig- 
nity, confidence in the right-mindedness 
of his fellow-men, honest manliness, 
unconsciousness of self, 530-532 — 
President Johnson speaks to the people 
as if they were a mob, 532— Americans 
not flattered by allusions to plebeian 
origin of their President, 5832 — dangers 
of popular oratory, 533— Congress not 
to — for so —_ delay in _y 
a policy, 585 — golden opportunity lost, 
jost alter President Uneders death’ 
535, 536—opinion of a nation moves 
slowly, 536, 587 — President’s right to 
choose a policy, and to have it criticised, 
537 — weakness of attempts to “sustain 
the President,’’ 538—he assumes sec- 
tional ground, 539, 540—the speech he 
should have made to Southern delega- 
tions, 541-544. 
Prison Discipline Question, The Present 
State of, article on, 210 - 235 — inferiori- 
of American prison discipline to Eng- 
lish, 211—sketch of Captain Macono- 
chie’s life, and circumstances that turned 
his attention to prison discipline, 211 - 
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218 — his plan for improving convicts, 
by labor and a system of marks, 214, 215 
—his experiment at Norfolk Island, its 
terrible condition when he was appointed 
governor, 216 — great change wrought, 
217, 218— M. Marsangy’s system, 220 
—principles of Irish convict system, 
as stated by Sir Walter Crofton, 221 — 
the five stages of it, quoted from Miss 
Carpenter’s work, 222 - 229 — instances 
of its marked success, 224 - 227 — good 
conduct of discharged convicts, gradu- 
ates of this system, 229 —- 231 — decrease 
of crimes and criminals in consequence, 
232 — cost of keeping convicts, 233 — 
prison systems of different countries, 
234— value of Miss Carpenter’s work, 
234, 235. 

Punchard, George, his History of Congre- 
gationalism, critical notice of, 291-293. 


Robertson, Frederick W., his Life and 
Letters, edited by Stopford A. Brooke, 
critical notice of, 280 - 289. 

Ruskin, John, his Sesame and Lilies, criti- 
cal notice of, 306 - 312 — his opinion of 
Giotto, 513 — his explanation of Seces- 
sion War, 13. 


Saadi, his Gulistan, translated by Francis 
Gladwin, critical notice of, 260-264. 
Sabin, Joseph, his Reprints, critical notice 

of, 641-644. 
Sherman and his Campaigns, by Bowman 
and Irwin, critical notice of, 575 - 586. 
Sibley, John Langdon, his Notices of the 
Triennial and Annual Catalogues of 
to University, critical notice of, 
818. 

Stirling, James Hutchinson, his Secret of 
Hegel, critical notice of, 264 - 275. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, his Melodies and 
Madrigals, critical notice of, 644. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, his Trage- 
dies, critical notice of, 544 - 555. 


Ward, Artemus, his Travels, critical no- 
tice of, 586 - 592. 

Wells, William V., his Life of Samuel 
Adams, critical notice of, 614-619. 

Whately, Richard, his Essays on the New 
Testament, critical notice 6f, 293 -299 
—- his views on prison discipline, 213. 

Whittier, John G., his Snow-Bound, criti- 
cal notice of, 631, 632. 
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